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FOREWORD 


The present issue of THe Annats has been planned as a sequel to the issue 
of September 1950, Moscow’s.European Satellites, edited by Joseph S. Roucek. 
Whereas the first set of studies was centrally concerned with the Communist 
seizure of power in East Central Europe in the 1940’s and with the initial Sovieti- 
zation, the essays that follow deal with the vicissitudes of the 1950’s, a period of 
mingled hope and despair for the hard-pressed peoples of the area. The pivotal 
point in these years was the death of Stalin, in March 1953; the climax, the dra- 
matic and tragic events of October and November 1956. And yet, as we look back 
from our present vantage point in 1958, it becomes clear that 1953, while a turn- 
ing point, by no means implied a rupture with the past; and that 1956, a year of 
such high achievements and crushing disasters, was no terminus, either for good or 
for ill. The end of the story is not in sight. 

The organization and arrangement of these essays attempt to suggest both the 
dramatic and the problematic quality of the last eight years in East Central Eu- 
rope: following an introductory section to set the stage and to trace the transition 
from the final years of the Stalin era to the beginnings of the “New Course” and 
the “thaw,” attention is devoted to the broader economic, social, and cultural prob- 
lems and prospects of the “People’s Democracies.” From this the studies turn to 
the crisis of the Stalinist system, a crisis that differed widely in intensity and 
manifestation from one country to another. Finally, Eastern Europe is placed in 
its international setting as one of the most important and refractory problems of 
the contemporary world. 

For an area so complex and variegated, despite the leveling impact of commu- 
nism, it has, unfortunately, been impossible to provide equal treatment for every 
nation. Some countries, Poland and Hungary, have been singled out for obvious 
reasons. Others have been selected as illustrative—though perhaps not wholly 
representative—of certain general trends. This combination of topical and na- 
tional studies will, it is hoped, achieve a reasonably well-balanced portrait of 
Eastern Europe as it is today. 

Inevitably, in a series of essays devoted to such closely related topics the reader 
will encounter a number of overlapping discussions. More than that, he will find 
that on several very important issues—the nature of the “thaw,” the reasons why 
revolts broke ‘out in some countries and not in others—the authors present quite 
diverse, perhaps conflicting, interpretations. But this is as it should be. We 
are here confronted with some enormously complex, and unprecedented, historical 
events, the full meaning of which we will spend many years seeking to understand. 
At this stage what is needed, on the part of writers but also on the part of readers, 
is sensitivity, imagination, and alertness: not only for purposes of comprehension 
but also to meet the enduring challenge of finding some way to raise the dark if 
_ rift-torn cloud that hangs over Eastern Europe and over the world. 

Henry L. ROBERTS 


Henry L. Roberts, Ph.D., New York City, is Professor of History and Director of the 
Russian Institute and the Program on East Central Europe, Columbia University. He is 
the author of Rumania (1951) and Russia and America (1956). 
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Differences in the Communist Parties 


By Huc SETON-WATSON 


Abstract: Historically and at.their inception the East European Communist 
parties differed greatly from one another. Whereas those of Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Poland were workers’ parties, those of Bulgaria and Rumania were 
essentially parties of revolutionary intellectuals. From 1945 to 1948 the Com- 
munist parties, strongly supported by Soviet military power, established their 
one-party dictatorships. There followed a period of intensive economic pres- 
sures in order to create the maximum in heavy industry and general mobiliza- 
tion. Though the pattern was the same in all these countries, some were more 
severely affected than others. Where revolutions did occur—as in Poland and 
Hungary—a definite cleavage of opinion at the highest level of the party existed 
as did a surviving Communist leader of great prestige who symbolized all the 
desire for reform and freedom which had accumulated over the years. In the 
remainder of Eastern Europe the parties, internally unstable though they are, 
have changed very little. It will, nonetheless, be well to watch here for differ- 
ences in personalities, policies, and tactics, for in changed international circum- 


stances these may prove politically decisive—Ed. 


N the period of seizure of power 
(1944-48) and in the period of the 
purges and the intense drive for heavy 
industry (1949-52) the East European 
scene impressed the free observer with 
its uniformity. Admittedly the East Eu- 
ropean nations had different origins and 
traditions, but they were all being sub- 
jected to the same process of Staliniza- 
tion; and this was being done by the 


same instruments, the Communist par- | 


ties. Since the death of Stalin, how- 
ever, it is not the uniformity of the pat- 
tern but its diversity which impresses 
the free observer. The “New Course” 
policy of 1953 was differently applied 
in each country; the effects of the 
Twentieth Congress of February 1956 
were different; and the climax came in 
October 1956 in Poland and Hungary 
where the revolutions were of different 
kinds—elsewhere there were no revolu- 
tions. In the light of the diversity of 
recent years, it seems worth while to 


look back into the past and see whether 
the different Communist parties were 
really such similar instruments as one 
was earlier inclined to assume. 
Between 1918 and 1944 the East Eu- 
ropean parties differed greatly from each 
other. The Czechoslovakian party es- 
sentially resembled the German Com- 
munist party. It was made up of work- 
ers who were drawn from the left wing 
of the social democratic movement which 
had existed under Austria-Hungary. In 
the Czech lands the working class was 
divided into two approximately equal : 
halves, and in Slovakia and Ruthenia a 
certain number of poor peasants and 
intellectuals also were attracted to com- 
munism. The Hungarian party was 
originally similar, but it soon grew into 
artificial size and power in the disturbed 
conditions of the winter of 1918-19. 
After the defeat of the Communist gov- 
ernment of 1919, the Communist party 
was reduced by police persecution and 


Hugh. Seton-Watson, London, is Professor of Russian History at the School of Slavonic 


and East European Studies, University of London. 


He is the author, among other books, 


of The Pattern of Communist Revolution (1953). 
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popular disillusionment to a tiny sect; 
it was never again of importance in 
Hungarian political life until the So- 
viet invasion of 1944. In Poland, too, 
the Communist party could trace its de- 
scent from the old labor movement; it 
was a combination of the doctrinaire 
Marxist Social Democracy of Poland 
and Lithuania with the left wing of the 
old Polish Socialist party. In the win- 
ter of 1918—19 the Polish Communists 
had some support among a minority of 
the working class which was itself a 
minority of the nation. But the defeat 
of the Soviet invasion of Poland in 1920 
was a deadly blow to the party. Though 
there were times in the following twenty 


years when it increased its following, it - 


was never much more than a small sect. 

If the Czechoslovakian; Hungarian, 
and Polish parties were workers’ par- 
ties—the first strong, the other two 
weak—the Communist parties of Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Rumania were es- 
sentially parties of revolutionary intel- 
lectuals. They were composed of an 
unstable following among workers and 
` peasants; at times this was great and 
at times negligible, rapidly rising and 
falling according to changes in economic 
conditions and the intensity of police 
pressure. These three parties had the 
structure of the old pre-1917 Bolshevik 
party in Russia, rather than that of 
a Western radical labor group such as 
the German Communist party. Of the 
three, the most impressive was the Bul- 
garian party; in the years 1919-23 it 
polled in free elections about 25 per 
cent of the popular vote and was sup- 
ported by almost all the small working 
class. From the mid-1920’s it was sav- 
agely persecuted, but it always managed 
to keep a hard core of underground con- 
spiratorial cadres. It went into action 
with some success in World War II and 
emerged in 1944 as a genuine internal 
force to be reckoned with. The Yugo- 
slav party had a much more erratic rec- 


ord. Jt had large but unreliable mass 
support between 1919 and 1921; after- 
wards it completely disintegrated under 
the double effect of persecution’ and 
public indifference. In the 1930’s it re- 
emerged as the most active of the small- 
est of the groups fighting for a Popular 
Front and for resistance to native and 
foreign fascism. In these years it won 
over a large part of the most politically 
minded section of the student youth. 
In World War II these new cadres, 
mostly derived from the intelligentsia, 
were able to mobilize vast masses of 
peasants in their national and civil “war 
of liberation”; this ranks beside the 
Russian and Chinese revolutions and 
civil wars as one of the three epic vic- 
tories in the history of communism. In 
contrast to these two, the Rumanian 
party was a negligible sect. Such as 
it was, its structure was of the second, 
or “Balkan,” rather than, the first, or 
“Mid-European,” type. But in fact its 
membership amounted only to a few 
hundred, and it had not the slightest 
effect on Rumanian political life be- 
tween the wars or during World War II. 


East EUROPEAN COMMUNIST 
PARTY STRENGTH 


In 1945 it was clear that the two 
strongest Communist parties’ in Eastern 
Europe, in the sense that they had en- 
thusiastic support from at least a large — 
minority of the population and pos- 
sessed an apparatus of power of their 
own making, were the two “Balkan” 
parties, the Yugoslav and the Bulgarian. 
The two weakest and most miserable 
sects of Soviet agents imported from 
Russia or blackmailed, into service on 
the spot were the Polish and the Ru- 
manian parties. Czechoslovakia had nu- 
merically the most impressive Commu- 
nist party. In the free election of 1946 
it won 40 per cent of the votes in the 
Czech lands. In the. trade unions the 
Communists seized the key positions. 
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They were helped not only by the pres- 
ence of the Red Army in the first 
months of “liberation” but also by the 
fact that the German occupation of 
six years had destroyed the old social 
democratic organizations. Most Czech 
workers voted Communist, and so did 
many intellectuals and many opportun- 
ists in the administrative machine. The 
Czechoslovakian Communist party was 
a rather bourgeois organization in its 
spirit, based on: vested interests and am- 
bitions rather than on the fanatical 
revolutionary zeal which marked the 
two Balkan Slav parties. The Hun- 
garian party was numerically far less 
impressive. At the free election of 1945 
it won 17 per cent of the popular vote. 
It did, however, build up a certain fol- 
lowing among the workers, especially 
among the unskilled and in the newer 
industries. The older trade unions were 
still in social democratic hands. 


ONE-PARTY DICTATORSHIP ESTABLISHED 


Between 1945 and 1948 the Commu- 
nist parties, strongly supported at de- 
cisive moments by the Soviet military 
power, established their one-party dic- 
tatorships. By terror, threats, bribery, 
or intrigue they divided or destroyed 
first the peasant parties and then the 
‘social democratic parties. By 1948 the 
Socialists, their ranks thinned by well- 
planned purges, were “fused” into the 
Communist parties. Then came the 
breach’ between Moscow and Belgrade, 
the witch-hunting campaign against 
“nationalist deviations,’ and the later 
anti-Semitic purges which reached their 
height just before Stalin’s death. This 
was also the period of greatest economic 
pressure on the masses. The aim was 
maximum creation of heavy industry 
and general militarization. The timing 
of this pressure (1951-52) left no doubt 
that it was connected with the interna- 
tional tension caused by’Communist ag- 
gression in Korea. 


But though this general pattern was 
the same, its application was not uni- 
form. The purges were not equally 
severe in all countries. Some impres- 
sion can be obtained by a comparison 
of the proportion of members of the 
Central Committees of the parties who 
disappeared from public life during 
these years. The highest turnover was 
in Czechoslovakia and Hungary. In 
Czechoslovakia, of ninety-seven persons 
elected members in 1949, fifty-three 
were not re-elected in 1954, and of 
eighty-four persons elected in 1954, 
thirty-nine were new names. Thus, 55 
per cent of the 1949 Central Committee 
disappeared and 45 per cent of the 1954 
Central Committee were new people. In 


‘Hungary, of ninety-two persons elected 


to the Central Committee in 1948 or 
1951, forty-six were not re-elected in 
1954. Of these, twenty-one disappeared 
between 1948 and 1951 and twenty-five 
between 1951 and 1954, making a total 
turnover of just 50 per cent. In Bul- 
garia and Poland, on the other hand, 
the turnover was low. Of forty-eight 
persons elected to the Central Commit- 
tee of the Bulgarian party in 1948, only 
fourteen had disappeared by 1954. Of 
seventy-two persons elected to the Pol- 
ish Central Committee in 1948, sixteen 


‘had disappeared in 1954. In the Ru- 


manian party the turnover was similar 
—twelve disappeared by 1954 from a 
Central Committee of forty-six elected 
in 1948. These figures are liable to 
minor error and to some uncertainties 
about individual cases, but the picture 
which emerges of the differences in turn- 
over between the different party leader- 
ships is clear. Detailed information is 
not available to the author on the turn- 
over in the lower levels of the party ap- 
paratus, but the general impression, 
based on such scraps of evidence as 
have come his way, is that at this level, 
too, the purge was severest in the 
Czechoslovakian and Hungarian parties 
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and lightest in the Bulgarian and Pol- 
ish parties. 


“PERSONALITY CULT” AND THE PURGES 


Another difference between the par- 
ties concerns the intensity of the “per- 
‘sonality cult.” Three Communist lead- 
ers of this region were quite outstand- 
ing as regards propaganda build-up— 
Georgi Dimitrov of Bulgaria, Klement 
Gottwald of Czechoslovakia, and Matyas 
Rakosi of Hungary. Dimitrov died in 
the Soviet Union in 1949, supposedly 
as a result of illness for which he was 
undergoing treatment. But his death 
occurred at a very convenient mo- 
ment, when world-wide Communist 
propaganda was concentrating on the 
“unmasking” of the Yugoslav leaders 
with whom Dimitrov had had rather 
friendly relations; it was also not long 
after Dimitrov had incurred official So- 
viet wrath for speaking in favor of East 
European federation. His successor, 
Vulko Chervenkov, received a certain 
amount of build-up, but not on a scale 
comparable to that which Dimitrov had 
enjoyed. Gottwald died in 1953, sup- 
posedly as a result of a cold contracted 
in Moscow on the’ occasion of Stalin’s 
funeral; but this also coincided with a 
moment of major change in interna- 
tional Communist policy. His successor 
to the presidency, Antonin Zapotocky, 
received no special build-up, and since 
that time the Czechoslovakian leader- 
ship has remained remarkably colorless 
and anonymous. It is a regime without 
personal glamor and is more genuinely 
a “collective leadership” than any in 
the Communist world, the Soviet Un- 
ion included. Matyas Rakosi, however, 
lasted longer and retained far more 
power. Indeed, the much-purged Hun- 
garian party became more truly a one- 
man show than any other Communist 
party with the exception of the Soviet 
prototype. The Central Committee con- 
sisted of Rakosi’s creatures, and the 


party was ruled by an absolute autoc- 
racy. Even the “New Course” period 
of 1953-55 did not change this. Imre 
Nagy became Prime Minister and in- 
troduced substantially different policies. 
But Rakosi remained First Secretary, 
controlled the party machine, and was 
able, when the fall of Malenkov in 
Moscow gave him his opportunity, to 
overthrow Nagy. In Poland and Ru- 
mania there was never any build-up 
comparable to these three cases. Boles- 
law Bierut was the most publicized fig- 
ure in Poland, and Gheorghe Gheorghiu- 
Dej in Rumania, but neither was ele- 
vated to the stature of a pocket-Stalin 
like Rakosi, Gottwald, or Dimitrov in 
their great days. Bierut died in Mos- 
cow, also supposedly of natural causes, 
at the time of the Twentieth Congress 
of the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union—yet another landmark in inter- 
national Communist policy. 


THe “New Course” 


During the “New Course” period the 
parties acted differently from each other. 
The much-purged Czechoslovakian and 
Hungarian parties were glad of the op- 
portunity of milder policies. It was in 
Hungary that the relaxation of pressure 
went furthest. It appears clearly from 
Imre Nagy’s memorandum in 1955, re- 
cently published in the United States, 
that the Soviet leaders directly inter- 
vened in favor of concessions. Nagy 
not only made great efforts to concili- 
ate the peasants and reduce the tempo 
of industrialization, but he also treated 
the churches more mildly, demanded 
greater freedom for the intelligentsia, 
and released a considerable number of 
persons from prison or labor camp; 
these included those Communists and 
Socialists who had been arrested in con- 
nection with the purges of 1949-52, 
especially those regarded, rightly or 
wrongly, as followers of the executed 
Laszlo Rajk. In Czechoslovakia there 


DIFFERENCES IN THE 


was little relaxation of political terror, 
but considerable economic concessions 
were made. During these three years 
the Czechoslovakian leaders were able 
to build up a more sound economy and 
to create the conditions for Czechoslo- 
vakia’s present status as the most 
prosperous of all the satellites. 
land change came somewhat later and 
was not so much in the economic field 
as in the intellectual. Already in 1955 
the “thaw” in cultural life was very 
visible. Here one of the most impor- 
tant factors was the reduction in the 
powers of the police; this was brought 
about by the fall of Lavrentii Beria in 
Moscow, the defection of the Polish se- 
. curity police official, Józef Swiatlo, and 
the massive propagation of his revela- 
tions to Poland by .broadcasts and 
balloon-borne leaflets of Radio Free Eu- 
rope. The Polish Communist leaders 
had less popular support than most 
East European Communists. On the 
one hand, this basic situation made 
them dependent on Soviet support; on 
the other, the almost universal anti-So- 
viet sentiment among the Polish masses 
spread upwards into the party hier- 
. archy. The Polish leaders were not iso- 
lated from this sentiment by a protec- 
tive cushion. The solid layer of middle- 
level, devoted, indoctrinated cadres was 
weaker than in most parties, and the 
feeling of the party members and the 
masses penetrated to the leaders. In 
1956 the effect was that the leaders 
ended by identifying themselves with 
the masses rather than with their So- 
viet patrons. The death of Bierut and 
the Twentieth Congress accelerated the 


trend. The Rumanian leadership was. 


in a similar situation: if anything, it 
had even less support and an even thin- 
ner protective cushion than the Polish 
party. But in both the intellectual and 
the economic fields the Rumanian lead- 
ers were more sparing with their con- 
cessions; and they talked less about 
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what few concessions they did make. 
In Bulgaria there was no “New Course” 
at all. The Bulgarian party, stronger 
in' the past and less purged since seizure 
of power than any other, maintained its 
own policies. It.was more radical and 
more brutal; this was not because Mos- 
cow forced it to be so but because its 
leaders wished it to be. Paradoxically 
it may be argued that this, the most 
“Stalinist” of all the East European 
parties, was and is the most independ- 
ent of Moscow. It is true that Traicho 
Kostov was executed and that there 
were some dismissals and disgraces, but 
by and large the leaders of the party 
from the underground period have re- 
mained in power and have been loyal 
to each other. Among other reasons why 
they did not yield to Khrushchev’s rec- 
ommendations in 1955 and 1956 for a 
milder policy was probably a reluctance 
to accept policies which seemed to be 
inspired by Yugoslav advice. Added to 
the old dislike of Bulgarians for Serbs 
and the rivalry for control of Macedonia 
—in the sphere of Communist party af- 
fairs as well as in the interstate sphere 
this rivalry goes back to the 1920’s— 
may be added the belief of the Bul- 
garian leaders that their party has as 
good and as long a revolutionary record 
as the Yugoslav. They therefore pro- 
ceeded with their “tough” course, espe- 
cially by increasing the collectivization 
of agriculture; and they never accepted 
the “soft” policy introduced in the rest 
of Eastern Europe. 


CRISIS IN HUNGARY AND POLAND 


In the crisis of October-November 
1956 these differences between the Com- 
munist parties appeared more clearly. 
The two countries in which revolutions 
occurred were the two in which there 
was a definite cleavage of opinion at the 
highest level of the party and in which 
there was one surviving Communist 
leader of great prestige who symbolized 


\ 
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all the desire for reform and freedom 
which had accumulated inside the party 
for years past. The hopes placed in 
Gomulka and in Nagy were essentially 
the same. In the other parties, how- 
ever, no such clear cleavages existed, 
and no outstanding figures were avail- 
able around which opposition could 
crystallize. In Czechoslovakia and Bul- 
garia collective leadership was a reality 
-—in the first case of a “soft” and in the 
second of a “tough” type. In Rumania 
the leadership was unsure of itself, but 
the whole party was so weak and so 
lacking in persons of intellectual or po- 
litical distinction that no action was 
likely. . 

In other respects, however, the situa- 
tions in the Polish and the Hungarian 
parties were very different. In the Hun- 
garian party everything depended on 
the autocracy of Rakosi. Once Khrush- 
chev had decided, in the summer of 
1955, to come to terms with Tito, it 
was clear that the Yugoslav leader 
would press for the removal of the Hun- 
garian boss; for it was he, of all the 
` East European satraps, who had gone 
furthest to insult him and his regime. 
But Rákosi fought back, and it must 
have been extremely hard for Moscow 
to find. a successor. Rákosi even sur- 
vived the Twentieth Congress and him- 
self had the éffrontery to make public 
speeches denouncing the cult of person- 
ality. At last, in July 1956, he was re- 
moved, but his successor was Erno Gerd 
who had been his closest collaborator 
for ten years past. Gerd was a man of 
undoubted ability but hardly any feel- 
ing for political tactics. He was no less 
a fanatic and a dogmatist than Rakosi, 
but unlike Rakosi he commanded no 
respect. Gerd was accepted by Tito 
and visited him in Belgrade in October 
1956. Believing that his prestige had 
been increased by this visit, he returned 
to Budapest determined to preserve his 
authority; here he was faced with the 


popular October demonstration. Inflexi- 
ble and frightened, he refused to yield, 
and the party leadership, composed of 
Rakosi’s creatures, could think of noth- 
ing to do but throw themselves on the 
protection of Soviet arms. In Poland, 
the dead Bierut was replaced by the 
moderate Stalinist,’ Edward Ochab, a 
man very different from Gerd. He and 
his colleagues decided that they must 
yield to popular pressure. The Poznan 
rising of June 1956 confirmed them in 
this intention. Pressure from within 
the party and within the Warsaw work- 
ing class for the return of Gomulka 
grew during the summer. Ochab and 
a majority of the Central Committee 
voted for making Gomulka First Secre- 
tary. That there was a ntinority in the 
Committee is shown by the fact that 
twenty-three out of seventy-six members 
voted for the re-election of Marshal 
Konstantin Rokossovsky to the Polit- 
buro. But even this minority voted for 
Gomulka’s appointment. The demand 
for the return of Nagy was no less strong 
within the party and the working class 
in Hungary. But where Ochab yielded, 
Ger6 resisted. Moreover, whereas the 
Polish security police had lost power in 
the previous year—the armed security 
forces were commanded by a man loyal 
to Gomulka, General Waclaw Komar— 
in Hungary the security police and 
armed security forces had retained their 
previous powers and outlook, and in the 
emergency they loyally obeyed Gero and 
fought beside the Soviet army against 
their compatriots. 

It is not any difference in ability or 
moral character between Gomulka and 
Nagy—-which may or may not exist— 
but the difference between the Polish _ 
patriotism of Ochab and the doctrinaire 
treason of Geré that explains the differ- 
ent course of events in Poland and in 
Hungary. Generalizations about sen- 
sible, realistic Poles and silly, romantic 
Hungarians have even less validity. 
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Nor is the argument convincing that 
the Poles refrained from extreme action 
because they believed in the Polish- 
` Soviet alliance against Germany, while 
the Hungarians cast aside discretion be- 
cause their neighbor was only peaceful 
Austria. This difference in the geo- 
graphical situations of Poland and Hun- 
gary, and their different foreign policy 
problems, is of course a fact. But I 
know of no evidence that this was a 
decisive factor in the events of October 
1956. If, when Khrushchev and his 
colleagues .appeared in Warsaw, they 
had found a divided leadership, and if 
Ochab and thé old team had asked for 
Soviet help and orders had been given 
to the Soviet army to attack, then there 
would have been a far greater blood 
bath in Warsaw and in Poland than 
there was in Budapest and Hungary. 
Not all the high qualities of Gomulka, 
the realism of the Polish people, or the 
concern for the Oder-Neisse line could 
have stopped it. 


OTHER East EUROPEAN SATELLITES 


The basic factors of discontent with- 
out which revolutions do not occur were 
the same not only in Poland and Hun- 
gary but throughout Eastern Europe. 
Everywhere the peasants wanted freely 
to use their land, the workers to be paid 
better real wages and work shorter 
hours, the intellectuals to talk and write 
freely, the whole nations to be inde- 
pendent of Moscow. But the special 
superficial factors which decide whether 
there shall or shall not be a revolution 
were present only in Poland and Hun- 
gary. The two most important of these 
factors: were the existence of prominent 
Communist leaders around whom oppo- 
sition within the party could crystallize 


and the existence—especially in Hun- 
gary—of a number of Marxist intellec- 
tuals of an older generation; this group 
was disillusioned with the regime and 
even with Marxism itself and was able 
to give leadership and direction to the 
rather inarticulate discontent of the in- 
tellectual youth. We have already seen 
that the first condition.was absent in 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Bulgaria; 
the second was also absent. In both 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania, the stu- 
dent youth in 1956 expressed its dis- 
content, but it found no support from 
its elders. 

A year after the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion, the parties of Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria remain much as 
they were before it. The Czech and 
Slovak leaders can congratulate them- 
selves that they escaped disaster and 
that they have ensured tolerable living 
conditions to their subjects. The Bul- 
garian leaders remain united in their 
savage fanaticism, proud of its results 
and little troubled by criticism from 
within or without. The Rumanian lead- 
ers remain as cautious as ever. All have 
of course been impressed by the Soviet 
victory of 1956, the inability of the 
West to do anything for Hungary, the 
double standard of morality accepted 
by the United Nations, the successful 
mobilization by Soviet policy of racial 
hatred throughout the world, and the 
sputniks. Yet the parties are internally 
unstable; the relationship of their coun- 
tries to the Soviet Union is insecure, 
and they know it. Western observers 
would do well to follow the small differ- 
ences in personalities, policies, and tac- 
tics which differentiate the parties from 
each other, for at a not distant date, 
in changed international circumstances, 
they may prove politically important. 


The Climax of Stalinism, 1950-1953 


By Ropert F. BYRNES 


Abstract: Stalin’s last years were especially bitter for Eastern Europe. With 
control firmly in Soviet hands, Stalin sought to tighten the Soviet grip, to re- 
shape the cultural values of the conquered peoples, to develop a heavy indus- 
trial base in each country, to promote agricultural collectivization, to exploit the 
area more efficiently, and to use it as a point of pressure against Western Eu- 


rope and Tito. 


He achieved some success, but at the cost of rousing such 


popular resentment and such dissatisfactions, even among Communists, that his 
successors were forced substantially to modify his policies. 


Y 1950, the Russians and their 
Communist aides in Eastern Eu- 
rope had obliterated opposition parties 
and groups. The local Communist par- 
ties had been purged, and control of the 
commanding heights of political, mili- 
tary, and economic authority had be- 
come concentrated in the hands of Rus- 
sians and native Communists who were 
considered loyal to the Soviet Union. 
The careful and suspicious Russians 
maintained chains of command through 
several channels—the- Communist par- 
ties, the Soviet diplomatic service, the 
secret police, trade organizations, and 
cultural groups. Political and military 
alliances strengthened the relationships, 
and economic methods were also used to 
bind each satellite firmly to Moscow. 
Thus, by 1949 or 1950, Soviet control 
was supreme, and Stalin felt able to 
‘divert Soviet energies and resources to- 
ward developing the economic and mili- 
tary resources of the area for the bene- 
fit of the Soviet Union. Further, he 
acted to tighten the economic and other 
ties which lashed each state to the So- 
viet Union and attempted to promote a 
heavy program of Sovietization. This 
plan was designed to create new gen- 


erations which would be isolated from 
Western culture and influence and 
trained to recognize and applaud the 
benefits of Soviet and Communist rule. 

By 1950, the “people’s democracy” 
pattern’ was quite well established 
throughout Eastern Europe—except for 
East Germany—and the Titoist heresy, 
or those charged with it, had been elimi- 
nated. During the next three years, the 
Russians concentrated generally upon 
the steady process of weeding, purify- 
ing, and re-educating the Communist 
parties, governments, and various bu- 
reaucracies; and they worked to tighten 
the effectiveness of their controls over 
the police and armed forces, which at 
Stalin’s death possessed a total of about 
1,500,000 men. 

Except for new constitutions in Ru- 
mania and Poland in 1952—based even 
more closely than before upon the So- 
viet model—only minor changes were 
made during Stalin’s last few years in 
government structure, economic priori- 
ties, and shifts or purges of top per- 
sonnel. The only significant “treason” 
trials occurred in Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia. The Czechoslovakian trials oc- 
curred in November 1952 when Vladi- 
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mir Clementis, Rudolf Slánský, and 

twelve others were tried and found 
= guilty of sabotage and treason: These 
trials were less an accurate reflection of 
Stalinist policy in Eastern Europe than 
a forewarning of what probably would 
have happened in the Soviet Union if 
Stalin had lived longer. Eleven of the 
fourteen tried were Jews, and the “doc- 
tors’ plot” in Moscow, early in 1953, 
was marked by the same kind of anti- 
Semitism. 


‘CULTURAL POLICIES 


. Stalin’s last few years of rule were 
also marked in Eastern Europe by a 
major effort to indoctrinate a new gen- 
eration in loyalty to the Soviet Union. 
In 1950 and 1951, the Communists, 
particularly in Poland, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia, sought to break the 
Catholic Church; they wished to de- 
stroy its links with the Vatican and to 
create national Catholic churches. The 
school systems were transformed into 
organizations designed to mold a young 
generation along Soviet lines. Russian 
films and literature were poured into 
Eastern Europe, and the peoples of the 
area were isolated as much as possible 
from every Western influence. The 
Free Europe Committee, with its radio 
voices jammed effectively, was even re- 
duced to floating balloons into Poland 
and Czechoslovakia in order to break 
through this powerful series of barriers. 


ECONOMIC CHANGE 


The Russians and their local Com- 
munist agents were, of course, especially 
eager to transform the economies of the 
states of Eastern Europe which had 
come under their control. During the 
eighteen months between late 1949 and 
early 1951, each government in the area 
launched a Five Year Plan; these were 
designed “to build the foundations of 
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Socialism,” especially through concen- 
trating upon heavy industry and upon 
agricultural collectivization. The plans 
were based upon Soviet models, and So- 
viet experts assisted in their prepara- 
tion. Each country, regardless of its 
natural resources, sought to industrial- 
ize—with each state developing similar 
industries. In 1951, with the Korean 
conflict engaging the attention of the 
world, the targets for each of the plans 
were increased by approximately 50 per 
cent, and the industries of most of the 
countries, especially Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, were twisted more painfully 
into the production of military equip- 
ment. The new targets were extraordi- 
narily high. Industrial output in Po- 
land was scheduled to be 195 per cent 
greater in 1955 than in 1949; Czech 
heavy industry was to increase produc- 
tion 230 per cent between 1949 and 
1954; production of machinery was to 
triple in Hungary between 1950 and 
1956; and Rumanian labor productivity 
was to rise by 75 per cent in five years. 

These vast programs had results simi- 
lar to those endured in the Soviet Un- 
ion under its early plans: significant 
increases in industrial production, espe- 
cially in heavy industry and engineer- 
ing; general neglect of consumer-goods 
production, except in plans and pub- 
licity; currency “reforms”; elaborate, 
expensive, and unfulfilled projects such 
as the Danube-Black Sea canal project 
in Rumania; extraordinary inefficiency 
and waste; the production of goods of 
poor quality; the Soviet labor system, 
with its ever-rising norms and pressures; 
the rapid growth of the industrial work- 
ing class; forced labor, especially in 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia; 
rapid urbanization and its attendant 
evils, especially in Rumania where the 
urban population rose from 3,800,000 
in 1948 to 5,500,000 in May 1953 and 
where thousands of members of the old 
middle class were brutally evicted from 
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the cities; and, perhaps above all, de- 
pressed standards of living. 

In the field of agriculture, Stalin’s 
last three years produced heavy pres- 
sures for agricultural collectivization; 
these pressures were accompanied by 
the same tragedies as in the Soviet Un- 
ion. Thus in Bulgaria, the number of 
collective farms rose from 56, early in 
1950, to 1,966 in May 1953. ` 


Soviet-SATELLITE RELATIONS 


The Soviet ruler in his last years also 
concentrated upon tightening Soviet- 
satellite relations and upon maximizing 
economic and other benefits to the So- 
viet Union as a result of Soviet control. 
In this climax of Soviet imperialism in 
Eastern Europe, the foreign trade of the 
area was diverted to and firmly tied to 
Moscow; for example, the Soviet Union 
absorbed more than half of the foreign 
trade of each country. The long-term 
trade agreements, which were reinter- 
preted annually, not only made each 
state more dependent upon the Soviet 
Union for critical supplies and ‘com- 
modities but also involved price arrange- 
ments and currency manipulations which 
grossly favored the Soviet masters. This 
resulted in the overpricing of Soviet 
goods and the underpricing of those 
produced in Eastern Europe. Thus, the 
people of Poland were forced to pay 15 
per cent more for Soviet wheat than 
they would have paid for Argentinian 
wheat; in return they received 80 per 
cent less for Polish coal “sold” to the 
Soviet Union than they obtained from 
Western purchasers. Bulgaria sold to- 
bacco to the Soviet Union for a price so 
far below its standard market price that 
the Soviet Union was able to sell Bul- 
garian tobacco in Italy for dollars at a 
price 35 per cent below the best price 
the Bulgarians could offer the Italians. 
Soviet manipulation of the ruble was 
even more successful as a means of ex- 
 ploiting Eastern Europe. 


THE SATELLITES AND YUGOSLAVIA 


In “foreign” affairs, the satellite gov- 
ernments and Communist parties were 
all reliable tools of the Kremlin. They 
supported the Soviet Union in the 
United Nations, accused the United 
States of sabotage and subversion, and 
echoed the Soviet “germ war” and other 
charges. Those countries bordering Yu- 
goslavia maintained a general war of 


"nerves against the resolute heretic. Tito 


after 1948 was isolated politically and 
economically from the rest of Eastern 
Europe, and his former friends used 
all the techniques of political warfare 
against him. Mail and rail traffic were 
often cut; Yugoslav shipping on the 
Danube was delayed and molested; and 
they would have paid for Argentinian 
each satellite regime broadcasted viru- 
lent propaganda against Tito and his re- 
gime. Military maneuvers were staged 
on the Yugoslav frontier in 1951 and 
1952, and, particularly in the year be- 
fore Stalin’s death, border incidents 
multiplied as forceful Soviet pressure 
increased. 


SOVIET PROGRESS 


In Stalin’s last few years, the Eastern 
European states achieved considerable 
economic growth and made substantial 
progress towards state ownership of in- 
dustry and agricultural collectivization. 
The reshaping of the societies, isolated 
with considerable skill from the non- 
Communist world; apparently made 
rapid progress, and Soviet control over 
the instruments of rule—the Communist 
parties, governments, bureaucracies, po- 
lice, and armed forces—grew tighter. 
Finally, the net of Soviet ties bound 
each of the states and peoples more 
firmly to the Soviet system and made 
the Soviet empire a more impressive one 
for its opponents to contemplate. 

This control over Eastern Europe gave - 
the Soviet Union several immense ad- 
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vantages at the time of Stalin’s death. 
It helped to assure the frontiers of the 
Soviet Union against attack; it gave the 
Soviet Union a strong advance base in 
‘Central Europe; it divided the great 
continent of Europe and placed a gun 
at the forehead of Western Europe; it 
gave the Soviet Union a veto on any 
solution to the reunification of Germany; 
it provided a rich empire for plunder 
and exploitation; and it strengthened 
the confidence of Communists, and the 
fear of neutralists, that these increments 
to Russian power proved that commu- 
nism represented the wave of the future. 


STRAINS AND PROBLEMS 


On the other hand, Stalin’s rule in 
Eastern Europe carried with it serious 
problems and strains. Soviet control 
was regarded with awe and horror by 
Americans and most Europeans; they 


believed that the Soviet system was so. 


powerful, relentless, and effective that 
all hope was gone for the. recovery by 
Europe of its lost territories. However, 
we underestimated the bitterness, the 
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resentment, the pride, the memories, the 
skepticism, and the bravery of the con- 
quered peoples; and we failed to com- 
prehend the impact Stalin’s political, 


-economic, and cultural policies had had 


upon the people under Communist rule. 
Massive centers of dissatisfaction were 
created by the establishment of huge 
bureaucracies which were staffed by 
people who were lukewarm or hostile 
to Communism and the expansion of 
the new state bourgeoisie; these people 
were profoundly dissatisfied with mate- 
rial conditions, restrictions, and the ar- 
rogance of their Russian colleagues and 
rulers. Grinding poverty—the lot of 
even the privileged workers—and Com- 
munist authoritarian rule inflamed re- 
sentment everywhere. Thus the Stalin 
program, while apparently a substan- 
tial success, created dissatisfaction even 
among the privileged groups. It stirred 
profound nationalistic forces and pro- 
moted pressures which broke loose after 
his death when some slight relaxations 
of his policies were effected by his suc- 
cessors. | 


The Beginning of the “Thaw,” 1953-1955 


By Epmunp O. STILLMAN 


Abstract: Following Stalin’s death, party leaders in Moscow and the satellites 
made public pronouncements indicating a sharp break with Communist dogma. 
“New Course” policies included: concessions to agriculture and peasantry, re- 
adjustment of proportions between heavy and light industry, increase in con- 
sumer-goods production, sharp rise in living standards, and a new respect for 
“forms of Socialist legality.” After the introduction of the first economic re- 
forms the “New Course” took on a political dimension. East European party 
and governmental leaders found themselves in unfamiliar ground—it was no 
longer merely a case of what the center chose to do, but how the masses would 
respond. The “New Course” was not a success and initiative was passing from 
Communist hands: A strategy of restoration was initiated by Russian leaders 
who intended that 1955 should be a year of salvage, a going back to pre-“New 


Course” policy. However, in Eastern Europe this was too late-—Ed. 


N THE summer and early fall of 
1953—-within ʻa matter of seven 
months of Stalin’s death—ranking Com- 
munist party and governmental leaders 
in Moscow and the satellite capitals de- 
livered a series of public pronounce- 
ments which, taken at face value, im- 
plied the sharpest break with dogmas in 
force for a quarter century or more. 
The speeches appeared with a kind of 
mechanical regularity from the month 
of July forward; this regularity, coupled 
with a certain ritual monotony of ex- 
pression, tended to belie the genuine- 
ness of these calls for reform.? 
“We must note, and we must state 
frankly before the entire nation,” said 
the newly appointed Hungarian Premier 


1The East Germans had hinted at a new 


policy approximately one month earlier when, , 


on June 10, 1953, the Politburo of the SED 
(Socialist Unity Party) “recommended” re- 
forms affecting industry, agriculture, and cer- 
tain areas of civil life. It was not until July, 
however, that the policies emerged with any 
clarity and gave evidence of being more than 
a specifically East German tactic. 


Imre Nagy on July 4, 1953, “that the 
objectives of the augmented Five Year 
Plan are beyond our strength. . . . The 
development of a Socialist heavy indus- 
try cannot be an end in itself.”? A 
month later, on August 8, the Soviet 
Premier Georgi Malenkov declared: “For 
the present . . . we must ensure a more 
rapid increase in the material and cul- 
tural levels. of life... and press, by 
all means, the development of our light 
industry.” 3” On August 22, the- Ro- 
manian Premier Gheorghe Gheorghiu- 
Dej noted that “the rate of industriali- 
zation has been forced, especially in re- 
spect to heavy industry, leading to the 
establishment of too large a volume of 
capital investment in comparison with 
national income... .”* On September 
8, the Bulgarian Premier Vulko Cher- 
venkov agreed. “We must adopt... 
a considerably reduced tempo of indus- 
trialization enabling us to step up the 
2 Szabad Nep (Budapest), July 5, 1953. 


3 Pravda (Moscow), August 9, 1953. 
4 Scinteia (Bucharest), August 25, 1953. 
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output of consumers goods and . . . ag- 
riculture.” > “And by September 15, it 
had “become clear” to the Czechoslovak 
Premier Viliam Siroky “that certain tar- 
gets of the extended Five Year Plan for 
heavy industry were too high.” ® 
Perhaps the sameness of these decla- 
rations had begun to prove a source of 
embarrassment. In Poland, on October 
29, Premier Boleslaw Bierut explained: 


It is no mere coincidence that the problem 
of what the emphasis of our future eco- 
nomic development should be .. . has ap- 
peared with equal force and timeliness in 
all the countries of the Socialist camp. 


The similarity of these programs sprang 


not only from the identical character of the 
social changes taking place in these coun- 
tries, but from the basic identity (in spite 
of certain differences) of the class struc- 
ture ... as well.” 


Netw POLICIES 


Whether Bierut spoke truly or not, all 
of these speeches in one degree or an- 
other spelled out concessions to agricul- 
ture and the peasantry, a readjustment 
of the proportions between heavy and 


light industry, an increase in consumer- 


goods production, and; more generally, 
a sharp rise in living standards in com- 
pany with a new respect for the “forms 
of Socialist legality.” 

‘There were, however, important dif- 
ferences in the formulations put forward 
by these men. The Soviet statement, 
supplemented some weeks later by Party 
Secretary Nikita Khrushchev’s revela- 
tions of agricultural disarray, was cer- 
tainly the most grudging of all so far 
as specific concessions were concerned. 
Elsewhere the “Socialist transformation” 
had not progressed so far, and there the 
leaders were able to promise a limited 

5 Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), September 9, 
1953. 

8 Rude Pravo (Prague), September 16, 1953. 


T Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), November 6, 
1953. 


revival of the private sectors of the 
economy—a relaxation of pressure on 
the independent peasantry and even 
some slight encouragement to private 
artisanship and small trade. In both 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, the more 
usual talk of “voluntarity” as the “in- 
violable principle” of collectivization 
was reinforced by the specific promise 
that peasants might leave, and even 
disband, the kolkhozes if they so chose. 
In Bulgaria, Chervenkov supplemented 
his review of affairs by a guarded ap- 
peal for the “normalization” of rela- 
tions with the United States, Greece, 
and Yugoslavia. But in Hungary alone, 
the new Premier dwelt on political issues 
at some length and to some point, em- 
ploying verbal formulas that must have 
sounded strange indeed to the party 
stalwarts gathered to hear him. 
Nagy went very far when he said: 


In developing our national economy the 
government will now reckon with the coun- 
try’s economic resources and will not set 
itself tasks ... beyond... the nation’s 
strength. [There must be] a steady im- 
provement in living standards. ... Agri- 
cultural production has come to a stand- 
still. ...In the process of land collec- 
tivization too much bullying was used .. . 
[and] serious uneasiness caused among the 
peasants. ... 

The-government considers it essential to 
bring about [new conditions of] security. 
. . . Intellectuals must be esteemed... . 
We must display greater tolerance in re- 
ligious matters. The foundation of the So- 
cialist . . . state is a strict respect for the 
rule of law.® 


THe HUNGARIAN CASE 


Whatever the party rank and file in 
Hungary may have understood by this 
show of moderation, the mass reaction 
was immediate—and adverse. One week 
later Nagy and his party colleague, 
Matyas Rakosi, returned to warn the 
nation against the deterioration of in- 


8 Op. cit. (note 2 supra). 
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dustrial and agricultural order following 
the July 4 address. Factory discipline 
and productivity were essential to the 
new consumer program. Peasants were 
not to desert the kolkhozes before the 
autumn harvest was in. Rákosi, grudg- 
ing in his view of these new policies and 
unable to reconcile himself to what was, 
in effect, a repudiation of his personal 
role, put it bluntly: 


We shall not idly tolerate the enemy’s at- 
tempt to undermine the achievements at- 
tained in the Socialist construction of the 
countryside. ‘We shall not tolerate any 
propaganda against the cooperatives, Just 
as we shall not tolerate propaganda against 
our Socialist order... . Our authorities, 
therefore, acted quite correctly when they 
arrested those kulaks who turned up on co- 
operative land and began to cut the crop, 
or those who offended against the laws in 
the mistaken belief that their hour had 
struck.® 


Developments in Hungary in the week 
of July 4-11 went largely unnoticed in 
the West where most observers treated 
the “New Course” programs—~as these 
reforming policies in the Soviet orbit 
came to be known-——with great reserve. 
Yet Hungary, in the short space of 
eight days, had enacted im parvo the 
pattern of the succeeding forty months, 
demonstrating with great clarity the di- 
lemma before the Communist regimes: 
there had been the rhythmic beat of 
concession and threat, each inadequate 
to its task; the divergent symptoms of 
party instability and dogmatism; and 
finally the show of mass hostility on the 
part of a people who once alienated 
could not easily be rewon. 

Perhaps the failure of Western ob- 
servers to catch the significance of these 
events can best be explained by a too 
exclusive preoccupation with internecine 
struggles in the Kremlin which provided 
no real clue to the shape of the future, 
or, even worse, by a tendency to view 


9 Szabad Nep, July 12, 1953. 


the Soviet world through the glass of 
dogmatic analysis. Yet the truth seems 
to be that 1953, in its own terms, 
marked a unique point in the develop- 
ment of policy in the Soviet orbit—the 
emergence of the first public signs of a 
crisis of the system and the first groping 
efforts, by certain Communist leaders, 
to devise policies which they conceived 
as an adequate response. As such the 
year marked a turning, the beginning of 
a reappraisal of the political and eco- 
nomic legacy of Stalinism which con- 
tinues, officially or unofficially, on one 
level or another to this day.*° 

Earlier pauses in the forward rush of 
Communism—Lenin’s NEP (New Eco- 
nomic Policy), Stalin’s “Dizziness with 
Success” speech—provide no true prece- 
dent. The new policies enunciated in 
the Soviet orbit in 1953-54 were differ- 
ent in kind. Although there was cer- 
tainly no unanimity of opinion among 
Stalin’s legatees—indeed, as we shall 


10 It may, of course, be objected that to 
trace the origins of contemporary East Euro- 
pean “revisionism”—the opinions of such men 
as Harich, Chalasinsky, Kolakowski, and Veres 
—to a series of deliberate pronouncements by 
party and governmental leaders in the sum- 
mer of 1953 is absurd, particularly when the 
series included such patently insincere state- 
ments as those of Chervenkov and Gheorghiu- 
Dej. The answer is that at least one of these 
speakers, Imre Nagy, was later revealed to be 
a revisionist according to the most exacting 
definition of the term; and again, that it was 
precisely these early official departures from 
dogmatic Stalinism that created the intelec- 
tual and moral climate conducive to revision- 
ism. Certainly it is a fact that revisionism 
was well developed in Poland and Hungary 
and showed promising signs in Czechoslovakia 
long before the Twentieth Party Congress in 
Moscow and Khrushchev’s sensational attack 
on Stalin, events usually cited as the starting 
point of the trend. 

Whatever the true origins of East European 
revisionism—native left-wing ideologies, quasi- 
Marxist in nature which have resurfaced, or 
actual branches from the main stream of 
Stalinism—they could never have developed in 
an era of militant dogmatism. 
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see, renewed factionalism was one of 
the major features of the succeeding 
era—certain of the leaders perceived 
that Stalinism, in the sense of a pitiless 
and ever increasing pressure on the 
party ranks and masses, an economic 
grandomania, and a propensity to dis- 
regard national, social, and even natural 


obstacles to planning, had gone far be- 


yond the point of diminishing returns. 
There is good evidence that they had 
reached these conclusions even before 
the Pilsen-Ostrava riots (May 30—June 
4, 1953) and the East German uprising 
less than two weeks later. 


IssuUE IN DOUBT 


The violence of these episodes can 
only have confirmed their fears. The 
problems they faced were complex and 
demanded new solutions. While time 
was to prove that the system, in the 
Soviet Union at least, was securely 
rooted, in the newly assimilated regions 
of Eastern Europe the issue was in some 
real doubt. Zdenek Nejedly, the “grand 
old man” of Czechoslovak Communism, 


put it well, if indiscreetly, in an ex- 


tempore radio address in October of 
that year: “For more than ten years we 
were driven as if by the wind.... 
Now the pace has slowed; the situa- 
tion has changed. It is necessary to 
gain new strength, to think everything 
over.” 1? 

Indeed the stereotypy which charac- 
terized the more official pronouncements 
was profoundly misleading. The true 
significance of the “New Course” was 
to be found in the exact reverse of any 
exercise in party discipline or neat dis- 
play of Moscow’s supranational author- 
ity over the satellite leaderships, for the 
next few years demonstrated the break- 
down of ideological controls, an unsure- 


11 See, for example, the SED (Socialist Unity 
Party) resolution of June 10, 1953, obviously 
in preparation for some weeks. 

12 Radio Prague, October 18, 1953. 


ness of direction, and the re-emergence 
of difference on a national scale in a re- 
gion heterogenous in the extreme before 
the Soviet Army engulfed it in 1944-45, 

These symptoms, of course, appeared 
with varying force throughout the satel- 
lites: Chervenkov’s speech in September 
1953, for example, was merely the mini- 
mum token surrender to the new ideo- 
logical fashion, and the policies he di- 
rected from that time forward bore a 
suspicious resemblance to those of the 
past.12 But in the sense that a nation 
like Bulgaria did little to adapt to the 
new line, displaying an individuality of 
response, it inevitably demonstrated that 
the units of the “Socialist camp” no 
longer functioned as interchangeable 
parts. 

Certainly the experiment was pushed 
to extremes in Hungary where violent 
shifts of policy became something like 
the rule, and the opposition demon- 
strated a self-confidence and propensity 
to self-assertion long before the rebel- 
lion of October ‘1956. Czechoslovakia, 
some may say rather typically, chose a 
middle road; but in the early “New 
Course” era the regime was forced into 
concessions of some magnitude, and 
there was evidence of considerable in- 
discipline in both urban and rural areas. 
In Poland, perhaps most significantly of 
all, the “New Course” hardly began 
until 1955 when elsewhere these policies 
were—temporarily—treversed. 


ORIGINS OF THE CRISIS 


How can we explain these differences? 
If Bierut spoke truly in his early “New 
Course” address, the similarities sprang 
from the uniform character of the social 
changes taking place in the “People’s 
Democracies.” By mid-1953 each of 
these had assimilated to a type—single- 
party rule, nationalization of industry 


13 There was, however, a halt in collectiviza- 
tion from 1953 to 1955 when the drive was 
renewed. 
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and trade, autarchy, collectivization, 
rapid accumulation of investment capi- 
tal, concentration on heavy or “engi- 
neering” industry, and depressed living 
conditions. Native social institutions 
had been broken up and native value 
systems dishonored. In the course of 
the war, the region had been prostrated 
-—politically, economically, and socially 
~—and, apart from the resistance of scat- 
tered individuals or groups, there was 
no effective defense. 

The point is, however, that this at- 
tempt to refashion Eastern Europe in 
the Soviet image had not been pressed 
with equal rigor everywhere and in any 
case had been pressed with varying de- 
grees of success-~as a simple reference 
to collectivization statistics will show. 
The new system did not weigh equally 
on each of the component parts. Nor 
was the reaction that set in with mid- 
1953—the slow re-emergence of effec- 
tive national consciousness and opposi- 
tion to Soviet forms—equally severe. | 

If by 1953 the gravity of the local 
challenge to the party varied, it is also 


true that the local leaders were not - 


equally astute in estimating the situa- 
tion and framing an adequate response. 
It is from the interaction of these two 
factors—the character of the challenge 
and the character of the leaderships— 
that each “New Course” (and in this 
context, the phrase must embrace the 
mass reaction as well as the official 
programs) derived its special quality. 


14 This is a matter quite separate from 
American willingness, or unwillingness, to 
make a trial of strength in Eastern Europe in 
the immediate postwar era. It is true that, 
in these early years, a vast majority of the 
people of the region looked to the United 
States to pose an effective challenge to the 
USSR, but, by and large, they could not con- 
ceive of a firm stand against the Communists 
without such support. Yet by 1953, as events 
in East Germany and Czechoslovakia clearly 
demonstrated, the American posture was largely 
irrelevant in determining the quality of their 
response to the Soviet imperial system. — . 


\ 


Eventually, to return to our two spe- 
cific examples, the Bulgarian party was 
able to resume the offensive; but the 
Hungarian leaders of Rakosi’s stripe 
misjudged their people and were swept 
away. . 

The precise role of the Soviet diplo- 
matists and planners, even Stalin, in en- 
gineering the Gleichschaltung in East- 
ern Europe which gave rise to this crisis 
is open: to some doubt. Not that the 
general imperialist posture of the Soviet 
Union is in question, but rather the di- 
rection of policy at any particular point 
and the rationale -for the methods it 
chose to use. 

Between 1944 and 1947 there was 
considerable talk of “People’s Democ- 
racy” as a means of circumventing dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat in the proc- 
ess of “transition from capitalism to 
Socialism,” as a system flexible enough 
to adapt to local economic realities. 
Nor was this talk of “People’s Democ- 
racy” by the Communists always a con- 
trived deception; on the lips of such 
men as Gomulka and Nagy, who played 
a role in this very early period as well, 
it may have been meant for something 
like the truth.> From the standpoint of 
Soviet interests, rationally determined, 
“People’s Democracy” gave some hope 


15 See, for example, the rather pregnant pas- 
sage.in one of Nagy’s essays in defense of 
his 1953~54 policies: “{In}] the People’s De- 
mocracies ...many socio-economic forma- 
tions or sectors, or remnants of these, exist 
side by side during the transitory period... . 
[but] we simply copied the Soviet method 
... thus skipping whole stages of develop- 
ment. That is the reason why Hungary needed 
a New Course to make it possible that basic 
principles and requirements of the transitional 
period could fully assert themselves, leaving 
room for... specific traits arising from con- 
crete [local] conditions. ...”’ Imre Nagy, Ox 
Communism: In Defense of the New Course 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1957), pp. 
82-83, There seems to be a close connection 
between early theories of People’s Democracy 
and “national communism” as it later devel- 
oped in Eastern Europe. 
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of success. But from 1947 forward, a 
date which may conveniently be taken 
to mark the assumption of total power 
by the Communist parties of Eastern 
Europe, a general process of tightening 
began. The process was accelerated by 
the breach with Yugoslavia; but even 
though Moscow must have signaled the 
beginning of the drive and unquestion- 
ably took the lead in organizing such 
supranational organizations as the Com- 
inform and Comecon, avowedly designed 
to ensure a “harmony” of direction in 
the Soviet sphere, it is not so certain 
that the Soviets blessed the specific and 
frequently irrational course of economic 
development in each satellite state. The 
interaction between Soviet demands on 
the region (admittedly intensified at the 
time of the Korean crisis) and the pre- 
dilections of the satellite leaders them- 
selves for Stalinoid economic and social 
policies deserves the most careful his- 
torical analysis, for which the usual 
stereotypes will not do. 


“COUNTRIES OF IRON AND STEEL” 


In any case, the excesses of economic 
planners in the satellites are a matter of 
record, and when Zoltan Vas in 1954 de- 
nounced those who had wanted to turn 
Hungary into a “country of Iron and 
Steel,” his strictures might as easily 
have applied to the rest of the zone as 
well. 

How far this infatuation with the un- 
real could go is driven home by a con- 
versation, tragi-comic in its overtones, 
cited by Nagy in his political testament: 


In June 1953 in Moscow... Comrade 
Mikoyan made the following statement 
concerning our .. . industrialization policy: 
‘The matter of [your] economic planning 
shows a certain adventurous spirit, particu- 
larly the excessive development of your 
own iron smelting industry. Hungary has 
no iron ore, nor coke. . . . No one in Hun- 
gary has figured out ... the price of a 
ton of iron ore and steel. . . . Hungary is 


building foundries for which no one has 
yet promised to supply the ore.’ 16 


Similar instances of agricultural mis- 
management are too well known to need 
documentation. By the time of Stalin’s 
death, disinvestment and the collectivi- 
zation drives had combined to drive pro- 
duction and marketing to catastrophi- 
cally low levels. 

Yet it would probably be an error to 
see in these economic dislocations the 
sole, or even the principal, stimulus to 
the “New Course.” The truth is that 
these conditions in industry and agri- 
culture had existed for a long time and 
had even become something like an in- 
stitutional feature of the “mature” sys- 
tem. The year 1953 in the satellites 
was not, on the face of it, appreciably 
worse in strict economic terms than 
1951-52. What had changed was the 
party’s ability, or belief in its ability, 
to master these conditions.*” There had 
been a failure of Communist nerve. 
Afterwards, each show of caution and 
doubt by the party only stimulated an 
aggressive mass response. 


THE POLITICAL DIMENSION 


Thus from mid-1953 forward the East 
European party and governmental lead- 
ers began to operate in an unfamiliar 
environment, according to an unfamiliar 
set of rules. Where once it had been 
sufficient to issue a Central Committee 


resolution or ministerial order, the re- 


gimes found themselves dealing with 
forces and entities which defied central 
control. Party élan, managerial crea- 
tivity, the productivity of industrial la- 
bor—all these things were needed, but 
they could not be got through the old 
methods of police terror and purge. It 


16 Ibid., pp. 106-7. 

17 Even the Soviet leaders seem to have an- 
ticipated panic and civil disobedience in the 
days following Stalin’s death, On March 7 
the Council of Ministers issued a call for unity 
and a warning against “panic.” 
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was no longer merely ‘a case of what 
the center might choose to do, but how 
the mass would respond. 

. The Szabad Nep leader of May 16, 
1954, eloquently expressed the dilemma 
of this period: 

Our goal is the consolidation of legality, 
` but now certain persons think that the re- 
duction of delivery quotas is a law, and 
that deliveries themselves are no longer 
compulsory. We have denounced the 
method of command and compulsion, but 
now certain persons believe we have re- 
nounced all discipline. . . . We have given 
more support to independent farmers, but 
now certain people have taken this to mean 
we are against the kolkhozes. We have 
broadened Party democracy, but now there 
`~ are Party members who believe they are 
free to slacken ... the fight.... 


In these circumstances, less than a 
year after the introduction of the first 
economic reforms, the “New Course” 
took on a political dimension. Once 
again the process was not entirely uni- 
form: in Rumania and Bulgaria, a cer- 
tain equilibrium had been achieved, and 
there the party introduced no significant 
departures; but in Budapest, Warsaw, 
and Prague the regimes gingerly made 
the first: experiments with the decen- 
tralization of political authority, “initia- 
tive from below,” and “activization of 
the non-Party masses.” Again Hungary 
was the boldest innovator. The Third 
Party Congress in Budapest (May 24- 
30, 1954) heard proposals for the re- 
vival of the People’s Front, moribund 
for some years, and a significant en- 
largement of the power of the Local 
Councils. Forthcoming elections to 
these bodies were to be held under 
slightly modified rules, permitting a 
narrow but unprecedented choice by 
the voters. l 

In Czechoslovakia, the experiment 
came to nothing. Three series of elec- 
tions had been planned for 1954-55: 
to the National Assembly, to the Na- 
tional Committees (the units of local 


> 


government analogous to the Local 
Councils in Hungary), and to the shop 
committees of the trade union appa- 
ratus. At the time of the introduction 
of two bills for the reorganization of the 
National Committees on January 10, 
1954, it had been explained that the 
purpose was to “create conditions fa- 
vorable to the widest participation of 
the people in the administration of the 
state,” but' by early summer there was 
rather more “local initiative” in Czecho- 
slovakia than the regime could comfort- 
ably use. 

By way of contrast, in Hungary the 
elections developed into something of a 
contest. Szabad Nep of November 10, 
1954, complained that at the nomina- 
tion proceedings, anticipating the for- 
mal elections, fully 15 per cent of the 
regime’s candidates had been defeated 
by nominees more acceptable to local 
opinion. And in Poland, Nowa Kultura, 
in an election day story, admitted that 
in the course of the campaign “a rather 
large internal opposition was mobilized. 
. . . Wherever possible, people at best 
indifferent to the regime were brought 
into the National Councils.” +8 


STRAINS ON Party UNITY 


In these conditions, the instinct of the 
left was to revert to type very quickly; 
and they sought to revive, as Rakosi 
later put it, the “beautiful traditions” 
of earlier years. Yet the general slack- 
ness of discipline favored the develop- 
ment of “opportunist” or revisionist 
trends; and the party leaders, even 
those who unlike Rakosi sought to give 
the “New Course” genuine meaning, 
were soon engaged in an ideological 
battle on two fronts. 

Coherent liberalist ideologies devel- 
oped early in Czechoslovakia where the 
non-Communist left had once been very 
strong. By the middle of 1954 the 


18 Nowa Kultura (Warsaw), December 5, 
1954, 
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press began to catalogue a whole spec- 
trum of deviations—‘pseudo-human- 
ism,” “Masarykism,” “Social-Democra- 
tism,” “Anarcho-Syndicalism” and, per- 
haps most challenging of all, “the theory 
of equal stomachs.” Surprisingly, the 
trend was somewhat retarded in Hun- 
gary and Poland where opposition did 
not take on pronounced ideological col- 
oration until the following year. 

Thus, the result of these experiments 
was hardly reassuring. Apart from the 
political opposition which had begun to 
mobilize in the three Western satellites, 
state discipline was declining. By the 
end of 1954, the collective sector of 
Czechoslovakia had shrunk from a 
previous high of 40 to 29.4 per cent of 
the land and in Hungary from 27.9 to 
18 per cent.*° In Poland and Hungary 
legal limits onthe size of the household 
plots (a remnant of private ownership 
-within the collective farm structure) 
were frequently exceeded by 4 and 500 
per cent”? Worst of all, in Hungary 
the output of heavy industry in 1954 
fell by 3.1 per cent below the preceed- 
ing year’s level. As for industry as a 
whole, plants and factories responsible 
to the central ministries—the heart of 
the Communist economic program—in- 
creased their output by a mere 0.3 per 
cent; by contrast, small-scale local in- 


dustry, artisans’ co-operatives, and pri- . 


vate enterprises showed a growth of 28, 
30, and 100 per cent, respectively. 


18 Hungarian figure for June 1953 (the high 
point) from East Europe (New York), Vol. 6, 
No. 11, November 1957, p. 19. All other data 
from Voprosy Ekonomiki (Moscow), No. 3, 
1956, p. 165. 

20 For an extensive contemporary survey of 
these and other violations, see Elizabeth Mar- 
bury, The Household Plot: A Study of Pri- 
vate Farming within the Collective Farm 
(New York: Free Europe Press, May 1955). 

21 See the “Report of the Central Bureau of 
Statistics on Fulfillment of the National Eco- 
nomic Plan for 1954,” Information Bulletin of 


the International Relations Department of the 


HWP (Budapest), Vol. 7, Nos. 1~2, 1955. 


There had been a moderate improve- 
ment in living standards, but, on the 
face of it, the “New Course” was not a 
success. Initiative was passing from 
Communist hands. 


REVERSAL 


In these circumstances, the left wing 
began to rally. By the closing months 
of 1954 ominous signs of displeasure be- 
gan to appear in the Hungarian press, 
and simultaneously Rakosi and his col- 
leagues mobilized support in Moscow 
where Malenkov’s tenure of office was 
drawing to an end. The break came on 
January 24, 1955, when Pravda pub- 
lished a long and definitive editorial by 
Dimitri Shepilov bluntly stating that it 
was time to draw back. 


Lenin and Stalin emphasized a thousand 
times that, if there is to be.a successful de- 
velopment of the entire national economy, 
decisive importance attaches to zhe ques- 
tion of rapid—even outstripping—rates of 
heavy industrial development. 


There could be no compromise, said 
Shepilov, with the “vulgarizers of Marx- 
ism.” * The next day, Khrushchev 
joined in a stinging attack on “Buk- 
harinites” and the exponents of “calico 
industrialization.” 

The issue had been drawn, and on 
February 8, 1955, Malenkov resigned 
his post as Soviet Premier. Less than 
one month later the Central Committee 
of the Hungarian party published a 
resolution directed against Imre Nagy. 

What was the inner significance of 
Shepilov’s new “general line”? Osten- 
sibly it was a narrow discussion of eco- 
nomic dogma, yet by any objective test . 
his strictures were hardly germane— 
certainly in the Soviet Unior, where 
the “New Course” promises had never 
borne real fruit, or even in Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia, where the propor- 


22 Pravda (Moscow), January 24, 1955, 
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tion of investment devoted to heavy in- 
dustry still remained very high. On the 
other hand, as later events seemed to 
prove, it was more than a ritual utter- 
ance or a simple gambit in the game of 
political chess—Khrushchev vs. Malen- 
kov, Rákosi vs. Nagy. 

The nearer truth seems to be that 
these categorical assertions of the pri- 
macy of heavy industry did duty as a 
symbol—a symbol of the siege men- 
tality, self-abnegation, and discipline of 
Stalinist years. The Soviet system had 
come to be an organic whole, and forced 
rates of industrialization were not so 
much the means to an end as a neces- 
sary condition of Communist society. 
Planning dogma and the mores of the 
party functionary were inextricably in- 
termeshed. Party instability and na- 
tional opposition had set in with the 
first talk of economic reform in mid- 
1953; the reversal of these trends was 
to be signaled by the public proclama- 
tion of older economic formulas. Cer- 
tainly the Shepilov thesis was not meant 
for the literal and enforceable truth: 
economic policy in the orbit continued 
to follow more rational lines and there 
was no marked reversion to Stalinist 
tempos. 

Nineteen fifty-five was therefore in- 
tended for a year of salvage, a time of 
restoration—-not so much of Stalinism 
as of civil discipline and party control. 
But in Eastern Europe, at least, it was 
already late. The collectivization drives 
began again, but, except in Bulgaria, 
without the old vigor. In Poland the 
party continued with its policy of “le- 
gality,” relaxing censorship and, in a 
wide series of reorganizations, curbing 
the power of the police. In Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia factionalism was not 
really dead. 


New Roaps To SOCIALISM 


The results of a strategy of restora- 
tion, implacably pursued, will never be 


known. Conceivably there was no way 
to avert the Soviet catastrophes of 1956, 
for mighty forces had been set in mo- 
tion and Eastern Europe was now caught 
up in an historical drift. Yet the satel- 
lite parties might have reached a new 
state of equilibrium had Moscow’s for- 
eign policy in'this era really been calcu- 
lated to support the sense of encircle- 
ment and siege. Unfortunately for the 
stability of the East European regimes, 
precisely the reverse was true. ‘Two 
months after the publication of the 
“March Resolution” in Budapest, the 
new Soviet leadership signed the Aus- 
trian State Treaty, raising the hope of 
a general European settlement. On May 
27, Khrushchev and Bulganin made their 
act of contrition at Zemun Airport. 
After nine days of festive dinners and 
carefully staged tours, the Soviets, to- 
gether with Tito, pledged themselves to 
“mutual respect and non-interference 
. . . for any reason whatsoever,” add- 
ing that “different social systems and 
different forms of Socialist development 
are the exclusive business” of each 
separate state. By so pledging them- 
selves, they impugned the position of 
the Soviet Union as the “first land 
of Socialism” and compromised their 
“Muscovite” henchmen in the satellites, 
setting the stamp of approval on ideo- 
logical diversity and, at least by impli- 
cation, on theories of “People’s Democ- 
racy” suppressed seven or eight years 
before. 

In July there was the summit confer- 
ence at Geneva. One month later, on 
August 21, the weekly Nowa Kultura in 
Warsaw published Adam Wazyk’s Poem 
for Adults. This, in a sense, was the 
price. 

Wazyk’s poem was a landmark. When 
he appealed “for reason, for a flaming 
reason,” for “a simple distinction be- 
tween words and deeds,” he expressed 
the inchoate discontents of the post- 
Stalin era in a form which was at 
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once an historical and literary event.”? . 


Afterwards nothing could be quite the 
same. In October of that year the Pol- 
ish journal Nowe Drogi was constrained 
to denounce prevailing conditions of 
“doubt . . . confusion .. . and... 
ideological chaos” in the party, the sur- 
facing of “nihilistic” trends and “vague, 
abstract moral criteria... .?”7”* In 


23 A single stanza will give the flavor of this 
long and important poem: 


“Fourier, the dreamer, charmingly foretold 
that lemonade would flow in seas. 

Does it not fow? 

They drink sea-water, 

crying: 

‘lemonade !’ 

returning home secretly 

to vomit.” 


There is a full translation available in News 
From Behind the Iron Curtain (now East Eu- 
rope) (New York), Vol. 5, No. 1, January 
1956, pp. 31-33. 

24See “Let Us Increase Efforts in the Ideo- 
logical Struggle,” Nowe Drogi, Warsaw, Vol. 
9, No. 10 (76), October 1955, pp. 3-12. The 
article is conclusive proof that ideological 


Hungary the following month saw the 


related phenomenon of the First Writers’ 


Revolt. 

The history of the second half of 1955 
properly belongs to the succeeding era: 
the time of the emergence of coherent 
and calculated intellectual opposition 
when students and writers took the 
lead. ‘These movements are increas- 
ingly well documented. Yet the twenty- 
four months from the summer of 1953 
to the summer of 1955 deserve the 
most intensive study. In this earlier 
time there were few articulate phi- 
losopkes to pose an intellectual and 
moral challenge to Communism; the 
peasants, workers and party apparat- 
chiki held the stage. But the obscure 
events of the first post-Stalin era suffi- 
ciently studied would throw a flood of 
light on the strains of totalitarian so- 
ciety and the factual limits of its ca- 
pacity to reform. 


chaos was widespread in Eastern Europe long 
before Khrushchev’s attack on Stalin. 


Economic Policy in Eastern Europe From 
1950 Through 1956 


By Epwarp Ames + 


Abstract: Growth in East European industrial output, employment, and la- 
bor productivity, while rapid, slowed down markedly after 1950, as did agricul- 
tural collectivization. These are all explainable by inflationary pressures. At 
first, governments reacted to inflation only by drastic operations like currency 
conversions, but in 1952, Stalin’s Economic Problems presented a more basic 
price analysis. His successors rejected it in favor of farm price revision and 
altered investment. By 1955, a controversy over direct controls had obscured 
interest in pricing and monetary aspects of inflation, and stressed Marxian 
theories of whether shortages—an inflationary phenomenon—should be met by 
more investment in raw materials industries or by increased authority to plant 


managers. 


Y THE end of the 1940’s, the So- 

viet satellites of Eastern Europe 
had virtually (except for: East Ger- 
many) completed the nationalization of 
industry. The nationalized plants were 
operated under the Soviet “Khozraschet” 
system in which: the plant management 
controlled current output, but could not 
undertake construction work; credit was 
used only for inventory and payments 
purposes (except in agriculture) and 
could be issued only by the central 
banks; and construction was financed 
almost wholly from the state budgets 
whose revenues came mainly from profits 
earned in the sale of consumer goods. 


1 Limitations of space have made necessary 
heroic simplifications of a complex subject, 
and certain statistical liberties have been taken, 
notably in the area of presenting series per- 
taining to groups of countries. Statements 
are therefore made without the conditions 
which might be made if this treatment were 
of book length. 

2The main source of investible funds, the 
turnover tax, is in form an excise tax. If 
supply is perfectly inelastic (as is the case of 


Output in these countries, while above 
the low prewar levels (except in East 
Germany), seems to have been below 
peak levels of the wartime period, and 
Poland in particular had probably some 
underutilized capacity in its newly ac- 
quired Silesian territories. 

When, therefore, these countries be- 
gan industrialization, there was good 
reason to suppose that rapid expansion 


Soviet bloc enterprises, which are governed 
by production plans), excise taxes are borne 
wholly by sellers and have the same effect, 
therefore, as profits taxes. I shall, for con- 
venience, treat the revenue from turnover 
taxes as part of the profit originating from 
the sales of consumer goods. This is not the 
practice of such writers as Abram Bergson 
and Hans Heyman, Soviet National Income 
and Product, 1940-1948 (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1954) or Franklyn Holz- 
man, Soviet Taxation (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1955). These 
writers assume, respectively, that the tax is a 
transfer payment (as the United States De- 
partment of Commerce assumes in its treat- 
ment of United States excise taxes), and that 
the tax actually raises retail prices above what 
they would otherwise be. 
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TABLE 1—OUTPUT or Principat INDUSTRIAL RAw MATERIALS IN SOVIET EASTERN EUROPE, 
1950-1956, In THousanp METRIC Tons 


Raw MATERIALS 1950 1951 

Electric Power* ` 44.1 49.5 
Increase over previous year 7.6 5.4 
Percentage increase 20 12 
Coal and Lignite 295,800 | 310,300 
Increase over previous year | 33,400 | 14,500 
Percentage increase 13 5 
Pig iron 4,551 4,859 
Increase over previous year 596 308 
Percentage increase 15 7 
Steel T 8,224 | 9,743 
Increase over previous year 1,393 1,519 
Percentage i increase 19 18 
Cement 8,344 | 9,156 
Increase over sieniais year 3,186 812 
62 10 


1954 


1952 1953 1955 1956 

554] 599] 65.5] 733| 79.8 
5.9 4.5 5.6 7.8 6.5 
12 8 9 12 9 
329,500 | 359,500 | 377,800 | 405,200 | 417,300 
19:200 | 30,000} 18,300 | 27,400] 12,100 
6 9 5 7 3 
5,726 | 7;380| 8,020] 9,036] 9,685 
867| 1,654 640| 1,016 649 
18 29 9 13 7 
10,997 | 12,395 | 12,669 | 13,801] 14,997 
1,254 | 1,398 274| 1132| 1,196 
13| 83 2 9 8 
10,4188 | 11,955 | 12,455 | 13,704 | 14,731 
1,032 | 1,767 500| 1,249} 1,027 

11 17 4 10 7 


Percentage increase 
i 


s Billion kilowatt hours. 


Sources: For East Germany, 1949, Economic Survey for Europe, 1953 (U. N. Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, Geneva, 1954), p. 273. Other countries 1949: I. Semenov and N. Sokolova, 


“Construction of a Socialist Economy in the European People’s Democracies,” 


Voprosy Ekonomiki, 


No. 3 (1956), p. 163. For 1950-56, tabulations are given in Voprosy Ekonomiki, No. 5 (1957), 
p. 97, except for Rumanian cement production 1949-53, which was obtained from the Economic 


Survey for Europe (1953), op. cit., p. 276, and for 1954, which was interpolated by the writer. 


Ru- 


manian pig iron production 1951-56 is from the Anuarul Statistic al RPR 1957 (Bucharest 1957), 


p. 86. 


could take place, given Soviet type con- 
trols over the level and type of invest- 
ment. Centralized budget financing and 
the taxation of consumer-goods industry 
would aid the rapid development of 
heavy industry; the forced development 
of co-operative farms would provide a 
supply of industrial labor; and politi- 
cal and economic controls would force 
popular compliance: with the intent of 
the government. 

In 1949 and 1950 “very high” 3 rates 


3 The words “very high” is, of course, to be 
understood with: reference to Soviet bloc in- 
dices which typically show larger changes than 
they would if computed by our methods. The 
writer does not assume more for any output 
index in Eastern Europe than this: if the So- 
viet bloc index shows a larger change from 
Year 1 to Year 2 than from Year 2 to Year 3, 
a properly constructed index would also show 


of industrial growth were achieved. This 
effort to maintain high rates of growth, 
accompanied by an almost unlimited 
political power, gradually petered out 
around 1954—55. If an explanation of 
this slowing down. were possible, it 
might suggest how far and how fast a 
new surge of industrialization which ap- 
peared to be getting under way in 1956- 
57 might go. 

The data readily available on output 
of basic industrial materials (Table 1) 
show that the increase in electric power 
output was larger in 1950 than in any 
year until 1955; the largest increase in 
coal and cement output for the entire 
period 1950-56 was in 1950; the peak 


this same relationship. Readers are directed 
to the voluminous United States literature on 
Soviet output indices. 
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increase in steel output was in 1951. increased slightly in 1951 over 1950, 
Only in the case of pig iron was the but percentage rates of growth were 
greatest growth as late as 1953. Abso- highest in 1950 and therefore dropped 
lute growths in output indices (Table 2) despite continuing growth in the output 


TABLE 2—ESTIMATED COMBINED OFFICIAL INDICES OF INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT, INDUSTRIAL 
EMPLOYMENT AND OUTPUT PER MAN-YEAR IN SOVIET EASTERN EUROPE, 1949-56% 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956¢ 


ee | | | | | | —  ___ -— 


Srx COUNTRIES, COMBINED INDICES? 


Industrial Output (1949 = 100) 100 | 128! 158] 188| 214| 231| 252| 271 
Increase over previous year, 

points 16 28 30 30 26 17 21 21 

Per cent ' 20 28 23 19 14 8 9 8 


Industrial Employment (thousands) 6,178 | 6,923 | 7,472 | 7,900 | 8,270 | 8,513 | 8,657 | n.a. 
Increase over previous year, 


thousands n.a. 745| 549| 428| 370} 243 144| na. 
percent . n.a. 12 8 6 5 3 2| na. 
Output per Man-Year (1949 = 100) 100 114 131 147 160 168 180| na. 
Increase over previous year, ; 
points n.a. 14 17 16 13 8 12] na. 
Per cent n.a. 14 15 12 9 5 7| na 
FIVE COUNTRIES, COMBINED INDICES? 
Industrial Output (1949 = 100) 100 129 159 192| 219| 235| 258! 279 
Increase over previous year, , 
points 16 29 30 33 27 16 13 21 
Per cent 20 29 23 21 14 7 6 8 


Industrial Employment (thousands) 4,165 | 4,700 | 5,062 | 5,394 | 5,717 | 5,883 | 6,036 | 6,297 


Increase over previous year, 


thousands n.a. | 535] 362| 332| 323| 166) 153| 261 

Per cent « ' n.a. 13 8 7 5 3 3 4 

Output per Man-Year (1949 = 100) 100} 114] 131] 148] 160] 166| 178) 185 
Increase over previous year, 

points na. 14 17 16 12 6 12 7 

Per cent n.a. 14 15 12 8 4 7 4 





n.a.—not available. 


a The industrial output indices are obtained from official indices of producer-and-consumer goods 
(except for East Germany, where only total output was used). These were weighted by the average 
industrial employment of the respective countries, 1953-55. Industrial employment data are from 
direct reports wherever possible; elsewhere they are derived by dividing official indices of output 
by official indices of labor productivity. Details of the computations are available from the 
writer on request. The output per man-year are obtained by division of output by employment. 

> The five-country indices refer to Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. 
The six-country indices refer to these countries plus East Germany. Albania was not included in 
any index because the writer could find no adequate figures on industrial employment, which in any 
case must be very small. 

¢ The 1956 index of employment includes Hungarian employment only for January-September. 
It therefore is not affected by the decline in output after the Hungarian uprising in October. The 
other two indices, however, include Hungarian annual totals and thus include the effects of the 


upri sing . . a 
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TABLE 3—Oureut oF PRODUCER AND CONSUMER Goops In FrvE EASTERN EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES 1949-56, ACCORDING TO OFFICIAL INDICES 


(1949 = 100) 
OUTPUTS 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
Industrial Output, Total 100 | 129 | 159 | 192 | 219 | 235 | 258 | 286° 
Producer Goods 56 72 91 | 113 | 132 | 141 154° | 172 
Consumer Goods Ad. 58 69 79 87 94 | 104 | 115 
Indices of Output of 
Producer Goods 100 | 128 | 161 | 200 | 234 | 250 | 273¢) 304° 


Increase over previous year 
Points 
Per cent 


Consumer Goods 
Increase over previous year 
Points 
Per cent 


Increases in the Components of 


Industrial Output 
Producer Goods, in points of total 

index n.a. 16 19 22 |- 19 9 13 18 
Consumer Goods, in points of total 

index n.a. 14 11 10 8 7 10 11 


Increases in Producer Goods output, 
in per cent of the total increase in 


output n.a. 53 64 69 70 56 56 62 


a Assuming no change for Bulgaria, for which no index is available. 

> These indices differ from those of Table 2 which use the Hungarian output index of 1956. 
The writer has been unable to find Hungarian output indices for producer and consumer goods 
separately for 1956. He therefore omitted Hungary from his 1956 computations. He did this 
because he wished to determine the extent to which the role of consumer goods in output increases 
(last item in column) might have changed in 1956. 

Method of computation: Indices of producer and consumer goods output for individual coun- 
tries were used. They were weighted as follows: For 1953 and 1955 the percentage breakdown of 
output as between the two categories was available for these countries. Assuming labor produc- 
tivity the same in the two categories, employment data were broken down for these two years into 
‘producer goods labor” and “consumer goods labor.” These employment figures were used as 
weights. While this procedure would be very bad if any better method were available, it seems 
permissible in the absence of anything better; and the results conform Jargely with what might have 
been expected on analytical grounds. 


of producer goods* (Table 3) and of 
imports of Soviet equipment.” 


Investment programs capable of pro- 
ducing given additions to total output 


4Since armaments expenditures of these 
countries began a rapid increase in 1951, the 
increase in producer-goods indices could rep- 
resent an increase in armaments production 
rather than capital goods. It is the writer’s 
understanding from American press accounts, 
however, that the equipment of East Euro- 
pean armies was mainly of Soviet manufac- 
ture. 

5It has not been possible to present a con- 
tinuous series for Soviet machinery exports, 


may require varying amounts of capital 
equipment. If the East European in- 
vestment programs had scheduled first 
those objectives requiring small amounts 
of capital, and only later those requiring 
larger amounts, larger investment and 
smaller increases in output would have 


which at this period would have been largely 
to this area. 
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been observed.® ‘This possibility does 
not explain the slowing down in the 
rate of growth of industrial employment 
(Table 2). While in 1950 industrial 
employment rose by 12 per cent, in 
1952 it rose only by 6 per cent and 
dropped steadily to 2 per cent in 1955. 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT AND 
PRODUCTIVITY INDICES 


Increases in industrial employment 
come about partly through decreases in 
the number of dependents in urban 
families and partly through movement 
of peasants into the cities. However, 
the growth in the acreage of co-opera- 
tive farms was greatest in 1950 and de- 
clined steadily until 19557 (Table 4). 

Co-operative farm expansion will tend 
to create migration into the cities partly 


8 One reason for such “decreasing returns” 
might be a deficiency in better grade mineral 
reserves. These have been discussed by V. H. 
Winston in Resources and Planning in Eastern 
Europe, N. J. G. Pounds and N. Spulber, 
Eds., Slavic and East European Series, Vol- 
ume 4, Indiana University Publications, 1957, 
p. 36 if. 

T This statement is not strictly true if East 
Germany is included. Collectivization started 
_ later there than elsewhere, so that the expan- 
sion (including that in East Germany) led to 
somewhat higher levels in 1953 than in 1952. 
For the other five countries, however, it is 
true. 


because some peasants'not wishing-— 
or permitted—to join co-operatives will 
move to the cities, and partly because 
co-operatives combine small landhold- 
ings into units large enough to permit 
the use of machinery.2 Thus it is 
tempting to make a causal connection 
between the slowdown in the expansion 
of industrial employment from 1950 
through 1955 (and the speedup in 
1956) and similar changes in the growth 
of co-operative farms. 

The official indices of output per man- 
year show the same general tendencies 
as total output and industrial employ- 
ment. The largest increases, both ab- 
solute and in per cent (Table 2), oc- 
curred in 1951 and were followed by 
declines until 1955. If the construction 
projects completed in later years were 
more capital-consuming than those com- 
pleted in earlier years, in order to com- 
pensate, they would presumably have 
to be less labor-requiring than the ear- 
lier projects. But then the growth in 
labor productivity should have con- 
tinued stable, or even increased. 

8 Jf the amount of machinery increases more 
rapidly than co-operative farm acreage, the 
movement into cities may be greater. The 
available information shows, however, that 
the tractor power available per acre of co- 
operative land did not change markedly from 
1949 to 1955. 


TABLE 4—AREA OF CO-OPERATIVE FARMS, IN THOUSAND HECTARES, 1950-1956 


COUNTRIES 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Six Countries? 
Area 3,690 | 4,860 | 6,460 | 8,230 | 8,090 | 9,150 | 10,320 
Increase over previous year 
in thousand hectares 2,890 | 2,170 | 1,600 | 1,770 | —140 | 1,060 | 1,170 
in per cent 361 59 33 27 | — 2 13 13 
Five Countries? 
Area 3,690 | 4,860 | 6,310 | 7,480 | 7,310 | 8,050 | 8,930 
Increase over previous year 
in thousand hectares 2,890 | 2,170 | 1,450 | 1,170 | —170 740 880 
in per cent 361 59 29 19 | — 2 10 11 


s Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, East Germany. 


> Excluding East Germany. 
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TABLE 5—CHANGES IN MONTHLY WAGES AND IN ANNUAL OUTPUT PER WORKER, 
tn Inpustry, Srx East EUROPEAN Countries, 1950-1956 


(Per cent above previous year) 























COUNTRIES 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956¢ 

Poland Monthly wage? 21 10 | 9| | [42 6 4 ilir 
Output per worker 10 13 1 7 6 6 jf5 

Czechoslovakia Monthly wage? 11 ee 8 8 | 7 2 4 
Output per worker 7 7 15 4 1 3 8 7 

Hungary Monthly wage 8 7 a8 4] | [at 5 5 
Output per worker 20 12 9 4 0 6 

Rumania Monthly wage’ 11] | 10 j—15 ‘| [14] | [13] | [a2 8 
Output per worker® 8 14 13 5 E 11 10 

Bulgaria Monthly wage? 6 7 6 2 2 
Output per worker? 16 14 12 9 2 84 

East Germany Monthly wage* 13 laal 112) 9 || 9 3 3 
Output per worker’ 14 8 8 10 5 9 10 


Pairs of numbers enclosed in square indicate cases where inflationary pressure certainly increased. 

e Tabulations of output per worker are from Voprosy Ekonomiki, No. 5 (1957), p. 96. 

b Rocznik Statystyczny 1957 (Warsaw 1957), p. 267. 

¢ Unless otherwise noted, from the tabulations of Semenov and Sokolova, in Voprosy Ekonomiki, 
No. 3 (1956), pp. 159 ff. 

3 For 1949-53, Rozvoj narodniho hospodarstei CSR v letech 1948-1953 (Praha 1955), p. 59. 
Changes from 1952 to 1953 are net of the 80 per cent reduction in all prices at the time of the June 
1953 currency conversion. For 1954-56, same source as in °. 

-e For change from 1949-50, same source as*, For later years, UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 
1957. 1956 figures are for January—September only. 

! For 1951-56, data on average retail sales per person employed in the economy were calculated 
from Anuarul Statistic al R.P.R.: These are value terms; they can change without corresponding 
changes in money wages if (1) taxes or voluntary savings change or if (2) the amount of involuntary 
savings (currency inflation) changes. With caution, therefore, they may be used as a guide to wage 
changes, since these are not available. The 1950 figure is a wage change, given in Economic Survey 
of Europe Since the War (Geneva 1953), p. 33. 

9 For 1950-51, Economic Survey of Europe Since the War, p. 33; for 1954-56, Economic Survey 
of Europe in 1956 (Geneva 1957), p. 14. Other years not-available. 

à For 1949-50, the 1950 report of the Planning Commission; for 1951-52, speeches by Leuschner 
(October 2, 1952) and Rau (May 16, 1953); for 1953, Ulbricht speech of March 30, 1954 to SFD 
Party Congress. The 1953 figure relates to socialist enterprises only; other figures to all industry. 
Data for 1954—56 are from the source listed in 4. 

i For 1950, Grigorev, “Rise of Peaceful Economy of the German Democratic Republic,” Voprosy 
Ekonomiki, No. 8 (1951), p. 83. For 1951-55, Kohlmey, “The Economy of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic on the Threshold of the Second Five-Year Plan,” Voprosy Ekonomiki, No. 11 (1956), 
p. 45 ff. 


These official productivity indices ap- rectly measured industrial labor produc- 
ply only to industry where productivity tivity, therefore, they would exceed in- 
increases certainly exceeded those in the dices of over-all productivity. Thus, 
rest of the economy. Even if they cor- whenever wages increased as rapidly as, 
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or more rapidly than, official produc- 
tivity indices, there was almost cer- 
‘tainly to be an increase in demand for 
consumer goods relative to output; for, 
as may be seen in Table 3, over most 
of this period output of consumer goods 
increased less.rapidly than output of in- 
dustry as a whole. Data on produc- 


tivity and wages are shown in Table 5. . 


In over half of the total cases for which 
data are available, wages grew more 
than industrial productivity. If indus- 
trial productivity indices are as little as 
one point higher per year than the over- 
all indices, two-thirds of the cases noted 
would fall into the “inflationary” cate- 
gory. 

To sum up: (1) while industrial out- 
put has risen steadily—even, on bal- 
ance, rapidly—it has failed to maintain 
its rates of growth; (2) industrial em- 
ployment and average output per worker 
have shown the same tendencies; (3) 
money wages have risen steadily and 
probably, on balance, more rapidly than 
output, so that (4) there has been con- 
tinuing or at least recurrent inflationary 
pressure. The rest of this paper will 
explain the interrelation among these 
phenomena. 


OBSTACLES TO INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


The present problem is most readily 
presented by considering an East Euro- 
pean economy as comprising three sec- 
tors: the state, the workers, and the 
peasants. The state owns all manufac- 
tured goods (including processed foods), 
which it sells to workers and peasants; 
the peasants own farm goods, which 
they sell to the state or to the workers; 
and the workers own labor, which they 
sell to the state. Peasants, moreover, 
may become workers. “The state hopes 
that many will do so. The state can fix 
all prices and wages except those which 
the peasants charge the workers; but it 
cannot fix—although it can influence— 
the amounts of labor and farm produce 


which will be sold it. The state wishes 
to retain as many manufactured goods 
for itself as it can. The goods it does 
retain will be called accumulation.’ 

While certain levels of accumulation 
may present no particular obstacles, 
an indefinite expansion of accumulation 
may present difficulties because of the 
interrelations between the other two 
sectors. 

Relations between state and workers 
involve the exchange of labor for con- 
sumer goods. To increase accumula- 
tion, the state must prevent workers’ 
consumption from rising as much as to- 
tal industrial output. If workers save 
there is no problem. However, living 
standards are apparently so low in East- 
ern Europe and expectations of inflation 
so high that voluntary savings cannot 
be increased much. Semivoluntary sav- 
ings (subscriptions to government bond 
issues) have been achieved through high- 
pressure tactics. Workers’ consumption 
can also be limited by the absence of 
adequate stocks of goods in stores, an 
arrangement made more orderly through 
issuance of ration cards. In this way, 
the workers are forced to save paper 
money. Alternatively, the state could 
raise prices relative to wages and thus 
reduce consumption and attract investi- 
ble funds in the form of profits. 

Relations between the state and peas- 


® An apology is due here to Karl Marx, who 
presents the termin his Critique of the Gotha 
Program, the cornerstone of modern Commu- 
nist national income terminology. More pre- 
cisely, the term should be “accumulation and 
social consumption funds.” The former in- 
cludes additions to plant, equipment, and 
state-held inventory; the latter services not 
paid for directly by their users, and ranging 
from free schools and hospitals to free armies 
and secret police services. The two categories 
are here combined, for simplicity, into the sin- 
gle term “accumulation.” For simplicity it is 
also assumed that only manufactured goods 
are here involved, services being ignored, al- 
though it is well known that “stone walls do 
not a prison make.” 
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ants involve the exchange of manufac- 
tured goods for farm goods. Since farm 
goods are relatively nonessential to ac- 
cumulation,?® the state’s need for them 
is primarily to obtain profits from their 
resale to the city population. The state 
must, therefore, acquire additional farm 
goods without corresponding increases in 
farm consumption so that it may in- 
crease profits and thereby accumulation. 
It can do so either if peasants save— 
voluntarily or otherwise—or if prices of 
manufactured goods rise relative to the 
prices the state pays for farm goods.** 


Consumption control 


In both sets of transactions, the state 
has a choice of methods for holding 
down consumption. It may allow the 
prices it charges to rise relative to the 
prices it pays and retain the added 
profits. It may also force up savings by 
selling bonds or by putting direct con- 
trols over prices and the quantities of 
goods it buys and sells. — 

If workers are forced to save more 
than they wish in cash, they can spend 
less on goods than they wish, assuming 
the amount of work they were willing 
to perform were unaffected by this 
scarcity of goods. On the other hand, 
if they are satisfied with given amounts 
of consumer goods, involuntary savings 
will be associated with involuntary. la- 
bor—the state will have to use “per- 
suasion” or “force” to get the labor it 
wishes. Increases in accumulation will 
thus tend to be accompanied by willing- 
ness of workers (and state enterprises) 


10 However, to the extent that the satellites 
export consumer goods to the USSR in ex- 
change for machinery, the acquisition of farm 
goods by the state may be a. necessary part 
of the accumulation process. 

11 Soviet bloc governments in their farm 
policy try to lower the “parity index,” whereas 
the United States tries to raise the index. If 
the United States is faced with chronic farm 
overproduction, the Soviet bloc should be 
faced with chronic farm shortages. 


to pay more than official prices in order 
to obtain more goods (and labor) than 
are available, and a second price level 
(often inexactly termed a “black market 
price level,’ although it need not be 
illegal) will appear. “Progressive” piece- 
work wage systems are instituted in 
which the pay for any given increment 
of output exceeds the average piecework 
rate for output up to that level. The 
state itself will sell unrationed goods at 
a “commercial” price higher than it 
charges for rationed goods, and the con- 
nection between commodity and labor 
shortages is emphasized by having ra- 
tion cards issued through the personnel 
departments of plants. 

Similarly in agriculture, involuntary 
savings will be associated with shortages 
of goods in rural stores and with the 
failure of government purchasing agen- 
cies to buy as many goods from the 
peasants as they wish to. In this case 
also, multiple pricing will appear; the 
state buys a certain quantity of goods 
(compulsory deliveries) at very low 
prices, and additional amounts at higher 
(contract) prices. Peasants will sell to 
workers at “free market” prices approxi- 
mating those the government charges 
workers in “commercial” (unrationed 
goods) stores. 

Whatever the price system, the state’s 
efforts to increase accumulation may 
actually limit the movement of popula- 
tion off the farm. Suppose the state 
has instituted multiple prices and di- 
rect controls. If accumulation is to in- 
crease, urban—as well as rural—incomes 
must be held down. Urban incomes 
must be kept above rural incomes if 
movement to the cities is to be encour- 
aged. But if workers have money which 
they can only spend in the free market, 
they will bid up free-market prices and 
raise peasant money incomes. They will 


. simultaneously reduce the sale of farm 


goods to the state, the differential be- 
tween urban and rural standards of liv- 
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ing, and the profits earned by the state 
in the processing and distribution of 
food. Industrial and construction plans 
assume the movement of peasants into 
industry so that wages must increase to 
attract this labor. In attracting it, how- 
ever, the state increases involuntary sav- 
ings and the control problem. | 
Suppose the state wishes to maintain 
a unified pricing system and to increase 
accumulation by raising retail prices rela- 
tive to wages and to the prices it pays 
peasants. It cannot then raise urban 
prices and not rural, or vice versa. But 
when retail prices go up, peasants may 
sell less farm goods to,the state, or work- 
ers supply less labor. In both cases, 
workers’ demand—-and hence prices—in 
the free market will rise because of the 
decrease in goods in other retail chan- 
nels, or because the smaller supply of la- 
bor relative to demand pushes up money 
wages and spending power. Here, too, 
movement to the city will slow down. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF SOVIET BLOC 
Economic PoLICY 


It is tempting to ascribe political 
causes to Soviet bloc economic policy. 


The orders of the Communist parties to - 


increase accumulation in early 1951 and 
to slow it down in 1953 can be associ- 
ated with the beginning and end of the 
Korean aggression. The decision to be- 
gin the Five-Year Plans in the late 
1940’s can be associated with concern 
over West European economic recovery 
and with desire to isolate the satellites 
from trade with the West; in internal 
politics, it reflects Soviet concern over 
“cosmopolitanism” and “Titoism.” The 
decision to slow down the growth in ac- 
cumulation in 1953 would then reflect 
the uncertainties of Stalin’s heirs. In- 
creased accumulation apparently begin- 
ning in 1956-57 would then reflect 


either the success of: the new Soviet - 


leadership in eliminating its competitors 
or its concern over popular discontent, 


notably as expressed in the Hungarian 
uprising of 1956. 

Such an approach, however, would be 
valid if only political factors constrain 
economic policies in Eastern Europe. 
But in 1951-52, rates of growth in ac- 
cumulation dropped off despite efforts to 


increase it, and in 1953-54, the growth 


in consumer-goods output slowed down 
despite efforts to increase it. The wishes 
of governments are thus not always at- 
tained. The obstacles are not, in gen- 
eral, political. 

Alternatively, economic policy can be 
defined solely in terms of the objectives 
listed in the long-run economic plans. 
Of these, each country now has had two 
—one published in the late 1940’s and 
the other being approved for 1956—60.1? 

Inferences as to the reasons for devia- 
tions of performance from plans, and 
for changes from one plan to another, 
must necessarily run in terms of long- 
run factors such as availability of re- 
sources, trends in population growth, 
and so forth. Such evaluation of the 
fulfillment of a long-term plan is valid 
if the plan itself was the basis for eco- 
nomic policy throughout the entire plan- 
ning period; comparison of two long- 
run plans is meaningful if transient ob- 
jectives-are embodied in neither and if 
economic factors such as those suggested 
in the section, Obstacles to Industrial 
Expansion, of this paper may be ig- 
nored.’ - 

In 1951, the Communist parties of 
Soviet East Europe prepared goals su- 
perseding those of existing plans; in 


12 A thorough appraisal of these plans is 
given in N. Spulber, The Economics of Com- 
munist Eastern Europe (Cambridge, Mass., 
1957), especially Section III. 

13 In accordance with Soviet practice, pub- 
lished satellite long-term plans have been pri- 
marily a set of production targets. They con- 
tain relatively little explanation of the reasons 
for the selection of particular objectives and 
even less examination of the consistency of 
these objectives. 
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1953 they prepared other goals, appar- 
ently replacing the 1951 objectives; in 
1955 they apparently discarded their 
1953 objectives. These changes seem 
as important as the basic long-run plans. 
Although these appear to cover a rela- 
tively long period, they may in fact be 
revised at any time. 

Before October 1952, Soviet bloc eco- 
nomic policy was most dramatically ex- 
pressed in “abolition of rationing.” 
These occurred in Poland (January 
1949), Hungary (December 1951), and 
Bulgaria (May 1952). In Bulgaria, the 
abolition of rationing was a part of 
a currency conversion operation. Two 
other countries also had currency con- 
versions: Poland (October 1950) and 
Rumania (January 1952).%* Abolition 
of rationing replaces multiple pricing of 
consumer prices—rationed goods prices, 
commercial prices and free market 
prices—by a single price level high 
enough to restrict consumer demand to 
the volume of goods available. In cases 
where the new level could be set at or 
below the former commercial store level, 
apparently no currency conversion *® 
‘was needed. If the new level would 
have had to be above commercial prices, 
’ a currency conversion was ordered so 
as to reduce the equilibrium level of 
prices.7¢ : 

14See my “Soviet Bloc Currency Conver- 
sions,” American Economic ‘Review (June 
1954) for a detailed discuSsion of the relation 
between price unification and currency con- 
versions. One conversion (Czechoslovakia, 
June 1953) occurred after 1952. 

15 That is, the turning in of several units of 
old currency for one unit of new, so as to re- 
duce the money holdings of the population. 
In terms of the discussion in the part Obsta- 
cles to Industrial Expansion, of this paper, it 
eliminates accrued involuntary savings, cut- 
ting down excess demand for goods and labor. 

16 As a precautionary measure, prices are 
apparently fixed, at the time of unification, 
somewhat above the level the authorities ex- 
pect to be a permanent level. This caution is 


explainable by the -fact that some wages are 
usually increased, with unpredictable results. 


Explanation of price problems 


Soviet bloc literature on price prob- 
lems prior to October 1952 is almost 
confined to statements that high free- 
market prices are due to speculators; 
that shortages in retail stores are due 
to inefficiency; that shortages of farm 
goods are due to kulaks; and that short- 
ages of labor are due to poor party 
propaganda. The literature is perhaps 
silent because price unification lowers 
“real wages” 1* by eliminating the lower 
(rationed goods) prices. 

In October 1952, Stalin published his 
Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
USSR. It has the merits of admitting 
an unpleasant fact; giving a real, though 
possibly faulty diagnosis of its cause; 
and prescribing a real, though possibly 
incorrect remedy. Stalin’s most impor- 
tant assertion was that “it would be in- 
correct . . . to assert that there are no 
contradictions between our productive 
forces and productive relations.” This 
in its context is an assertion that Soviet 
institutions are an obstacle to the devel- 
opment of heavy industry. Until Oc- 
tober 1952 Soviet bloc economists had 
been hampered by the claim t° of full 
correspondence between the two so that 
no economic policy problems might exist. 
His diagnosis ran as follows: the state 
can allocate capital goods and the out- 
put of state enterprise, but it cannot 
allocate the output of collective farms. 
These are co-operative and are owners 
of their output, capable, in some degree, 
of bargaining with the state and of de- 


In any case, price unification is usually: fol- 
lowed, after a period of months, by one or 
more price reductions. 

17 Tt does not necessarily decrease consump- 
tion, and there is no real evidence of changes 
in consumer-goods output as a result of price 
unification. 

18 Voiced for instance in the tremendously 
authoritative Short History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, 1945 Russian edi- 
tion, p. 118. ` 
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ciding how much to sell on the free 
market. Stalin’s prescription is to “raise 
collective farm property to the level of 
national property” by means of “prod- 
uct exchange” in which the state would 
contract in advance to barter industrial 
goods for the entire output of collective 
farms above their own requirements. In 
this way, farms would receive income 
only from the state, and workers could 
spend income only in state stores. The 
principal criticism of Stalin’s view is 
that even if involuntary cash holding 
cannot spill over from the workers to 
the peasants, multiple pricing and con- 
trols in either sector singly can have un- 
desirable results.1*° On the other hand, 
in the absence of such pricing and con- 
trols, his solution would make no eco- 
nomic difference. 

After Stalin’s death, this policy re- 
ceived little mention. Party central 
committees and government bodies of 
the satellites, after July 1953, began to 
put out resolutions and decrees giving 
a somewhat different argument: 7° (1) 
Output of consumer goods has tended 
to lag behind output of producer goods; 
(2) it has lagged because agricultural 
output has failed to increase much, so 
that there are deficiencies in the raw 
materials supply for the consumer goods 
industries; (3) short-term increases in 
consumer durable goods output can 
satisfy part of this demand; (4) agri- 


19 I have summarized Soviet bloc views on 
multiple pricing and controls affecting workers 
in the article cited; those on multiple pricing 
and controls affecting peasants are summarized 
in the Economic Survey of Europe in 1956, 
op. cit., pp. 21 ff. 

20Summaries of the actions in individual 
countries are given in the handbook Kko- 
zyaistvennoe .Razvitie Stran Narodnoi Demo- 
krati (Economic Development of the People’s 
Democracies), N. I. Ivanov, Ed., published 
by the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Trade, 
1954. A more theoretical analysis is given by 
I. Dudinski, “Commodity Production in the 
European People’s Democracies,” Voprosy 
Ekonomiki, Vol. 5 (1954), p. 59. 


cultural output or-at least sales by the 
peasants to the state can be encouraged 
by raising compulsory delivery and con- 
tract prices, by reducing compulsory de- 
liveries and rent on farm machinery, 
and by tax reductions. Some farm co- 
operative members may be allowed to 
return to private agriculture. Even if 
peasants do not increase output, but 
merely sell less on the free market and 
more to the state, an improvement oc- 
curs, partly because money in circula- 
tion goes down—as a result of state 
profits on handling farm goods—and 
partly because the state can better con- 
trol the distribution process. 


Lag in consumer-goods output 


The statement often appearing in 
satellite writings of 1953-54 that con- 
sumer-goods output had lagged behind 
producer-goods output makes the fore- 
going argument a mon sequitur, strictly 
speaking. Suppose, for example, that 
prices were held constant and wages de- 
creased. Then an increase in accumu- 
lation without any increase in consump- 
tion would cause no particular diffi- 
culties which would justify “lag” in a- 
pejorative sense. Only if wage and price 
changes have caused a disequilibrium in 
consumer-goods markets is it possible 
to speak of a lag in consumer-goods out- 
put. 

The decrees of 1953-54 in several 
countries even proposed increases in in- 
vestment in consumer goods industries, 
housing, and agriculture and reductions 
in total investment. In 1952 output of 
consumer goods (Table 3) had increased 
no more than output per worker (Table 
2). Since some consumer-goods plants 
were under construction throughout the 
period, there was presumably idle ca- 
pacity which could only be used if ac- 
cumulation declined (there being no ur- 
ban unemployment, and the movement 
off the farm having dropped with the 
better treatment of peasants). 
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The small growth in producer-goods 
output is explained, in 1954-55, by the 
slowing of the growth of accumulation. 
The small growth of consumer-goods 
output through 1955 ** is more puzzling. 
If consumer goods are mostly processed 
farm goods, such slowing down would 
mean that farmers had not sold more to 
the state despite the more favorable 
terms offered them. Any of a number 
of explanations would suffice: continued 
free market sales, increased peasant food 
consumption, or lower farm production. 
_Generally lower prices in state stores ** 
argue against the first, while some offi- 
cial statements 7° suggest the last two. 
Given an increase in wages relative to 
prices (Table 5) in 1954, the diagnosis 
of a “lag in consumer-goods output” is 
a possible diagnosis. 

In 1955, however, a new official analy- 
sis replaces the “disproportion” between 
investment and consumer goods by a 
“disproportion” between raw materials 
and processed goods, leading to short- 
ages of the former (excess capacity of 
the latter). Two types of raw mate- 
rials are mentioned: agricultural and in- 
dustrial, particularly fuel and minerals. 


Shortages in raw materials are to be- 


remedied by expanded investment in 
these sectors. In fact, since other in- 
vestment is not to decline, total invest- 
ment must rise. 

Although “raw materials” are treated 
as a unit in this literature, agricultural 
and industrial raw materials are really 
quite different problems. Investment in 


21 Not until 1956 did the growth in con- 
sumer-goods output regain its 1952 rate. By 
that time, expanding this output was not a 
primary government objective. If this is the 
belated effect of the consumer-goods program, 
then it may be concluded that where Malen- 
kov sowed, Khrushchev reaped. 

22h, C. E., Economic Survey of Europe in 
1956, p. 14 indicates relatively large price re- 
ductions in 1954, smaller reductions in 1955, 
very small reductions in 1956. 

23 Such as that of the Central Committee of 
the Hungarian Workers Party in March 1955. 


agriculture means, to a considerable 


-extent, mechanization.” Mechanization 


does not increase yields, but it does 
decrease labor requirements. Since in- 
creased consumer-goods output in 1953- 


- 54 had reduced the labor available for 


accumulation, expanded accumulation in 
1955-56 must involve more movement 
off the farm. Hence mechanization— 
and collectivization——-were once again 
stressed beginning in 1955.75 


Production of industrial raw material 


The “disproportion” of industrial raw 
materials production appears as short- 
ages of supplies, interruptions of elec- 
tric power service and of materials de- 
liveries, hoarding of scarce materials, 
low quality output, and so on. Table 1 
shows continuing decline in the growth 
of coal and pig iron output through 
1956. Beginning in 1950-51, “mate- 
rials balance”? systems were introduced 
to guarantee supplies of hundreds of in- 
dividual commodities to priority con- 
sumers. The administration of this sys- 
tem causes general dissatisfaction, partly 
because of its bureaucratic methods, and 
partly because its operations require an 
unambiguous relation between require- 
ments for individual material and out- 
put of individual plants and between 
minimal stocks of individual materials 
and output, which are hard to deter- 
mine. 

There are two views of this “dispro- 
portion.” The orthodox view is that 
a shortage occurs because investment 
in the materials-producing industry has 


24 Expansion of livestock involves invest- 
ment to the extent that animals are held off 
the market for breeding. To some extent this 
is financed from the proceeds of the higher 
livestock prices introduced in 1953-54. To 
some extent, however, it does involve loans 
by the investment banks of the various coun- 
tries from budget receipts. 

25 It will be interesting to see the effect of 
the dissolution of Polish co-operative farms in 
late 1956 on Polish accumulation. 
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been too small. This is a defect in plan- 
ning and can be remedied by increased 
investment. Meanwhile, strengthening 
of controls ‘over utilization may be use- 
ful until materials output rises relative 
to output of users. ‘ 

A heterodox view is that the short- 
ages occur because of ‘inherent ineffi- 
ciencies in allocations (the bureaucracy) 
or else because plant managers have no 
incentive to use materials efficiently. 
Even if output were too low, that would 
reflect the fact that planners (bureau- 
crats) and producers alike have no in- 
centive to eliminate shortages. The 
remedy for a shortage, then, is to re- 
duce centralized controls, increase the 
scope of plant managers’ decisions, and 
create incentives for producers to make 
more and consumers to use less. 

These views are called “orthodox” 
and “heterodox” in terms of Stalin’s 
analysis in the Economic Problems of 
Socialism.” Stalin said that the “law 
of value” did not apply in the Soviet 
Union to capital goods output (and his 
reasoning would generally apply to in- 
dustrial materials output) since: all in- 
dustrial plants belong to the same owner, 
the state; plant managers are agents of 
the state, whose function it is to op- 
erate a part of the state’s property on 
the basis of the state’s plans; prices are 
fixed by the state and serve only as 
a unit of measurement of performance 
and for auditing purposes. As a result 
the only incentive of plants is to fulfill 
plans. In contrast, collective farms are 
somewhat independent economic units 
with the consequences already discussed. 

The heterodox view apparently has 
considerable appeal throughout the satel- 


26 Loc. cit, pp. 8-9, p. 28. See also Vene- 
diktov, Gosudarstvennaya Sotsialisticheskaya 
Sobstvennost (State-owned Socialist Prop- 
erty), Moscow, 1948, for an exposition of the 
legal consequences of this view. Vladimir 
Gsovski, Soviet Civil Law, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, has set forth some of the difficulties in 
the Soviet concepts. 


lites.27_ Even in the USSR, Khrushchev 
went part way in meeting objections to 
“bureaucracy” by replacing centralized 
control in Moscow with regional con- 
trols. It is unclear what will be the 
outcome of this discussion. ‘The eco- 
nomic leadership of the satellites would 
clearly prefer to eliminate shortages by 
expanding output—even if this means 
some waste—rather than to eliminate 
them by dismantling the control struc- 
ture. 


Curing shortages 


Neither the orthodox nor the heterodox 
prescriptions for shortages provide nec- 
essary or sufficient conditions for curing 
them. A shortage may exist because 
output is too small, or consumption too 
large, or inventory increases too great. 
It should be possible to raise production 
either by increased budget appropria- 
tion for investment or by allowing the 
producers to finance expansion from 
higher profits.*8 Likewise, consumption 
could be held down either by more 
vigorous bureaucratic intervention 7° or 
by higher prices of materials, if plant 
management is forced to show a profit. 


27 See P. J. D. Wiles, “Changing Economic 
Thought in Poland,’ Oxford Economic Pa- 
pers, June 1957 for expressions by Polish 
economists. JI, Dvorkin, “The Reactionary 
Essence of Contemporary Reformism,” Vop- 
rosy Ekonomiki, No. 6 (1957), esp. pp. 95- 
96 attacks Yugoslav views in general, while 
Grigorev and Kostin, “Against Attempts at 
Revision of Marxist Political Economy,” Vog- 
rosy Ekonomiki, No. 4 (1957) single out two 
East German economists as under Yugoslav 
influence. 

28 Stalin points out, however (loc. cit., pp. 
12-13), that if the USSR invested only in in- 
dustries where profits were large, it would 
have to invest mainly in consumer goods in- 
dustries and not heavy industry. This state- 
ment, of course, might not hold if the state 
were willing to bid up sufficiently the prices 
of heavy industrial goods. 

29 However, materials-balance literature 
stresses the practical difficulties in establish- 
ing an unambiguous relation between output 
and materials requirements. 


i 
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If the state is prepared to subsidize 
losses, however, it will be difficult to 
enforce efficiency. 

Even if the state were not willing to 
cover losses, however, plants could incur 
losses and hoard inventory if enough 
credit is available. 
scattered evidence of a continuous credit 
expansion throughout this period which 
had enabled: enterprises to obtain funds 
without making profits or appropria- 
tions. It increases effective demand for 
materials; and since prices are fixed, a 
shortage must develop. Since the bank- 
ing systems must refuse drafts which 
.cover transactions at illegal prices, sec- 
ondary price levels (as in retail trade, 
labor, and agriculture) cannot create 
stability in the system. Enterprises, 
anticipating further shortages, naturally 
hoard whenever possible so that inter- 
ruptions in deliveries will not prevent 
production plan fulfillment. 

The heterodox view is thus correct 
in stressing the difference between the 
incentives of management and of the 
state. The orthodox view is correct in 
linking centralized control with price 
fixing in its treatment of the “law of 
value.” Shortages in Eastern Europe 
are no different in principle from short- 
ages in Western Europe in the 1940’s.?° 
This hypothesis is not currently ac- 
ceptable in Eastern Europe, however, 
because it bypasses the emotionally 

80 Thus Oskar Lange’s article, “For a New 
Economic Programme” (Zycie Gospodarcze, 
July 16, 1956, available in translation through 
the Center for International Studies at M.1.T.), 
reads as an attack on repressed inflation by a 
former member of the Department of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago should 
read; it resembles attacks on the economic 
policy of the postwar Labor Government in 
England; or attacks on United States price 
controls in 1946. Instead of attacking infla- 
tion, he attacks controls. If the controls were 
removed without appropriate credit restric- 
tions, price increases would begin. As re- 
cent Yugoslav experience shows, the shortages 


might disappear, but price rises and balance 
of payments problems would continue. 


In fact, there is. 


charged issue of centralized control and 
also because it does not fit into gener- 
ally accepted monetary theory.** 

Thus the change in official policy in 
1955—56, increasing investment in agri- 
culture and industrial raw materials, is 
an attempt to cope with inflationary 
problems by new means. It differs from 
the pre-1953 policy by greater emphasis 
on unified pricing in the consumer and 
peasant sectors and from the 1953-54 
policy by greater emphasis on invest- 
ment in raw materials industry rather 
than price policy as.a means of main- 
taining equilibrium. The new policy, 
however, reflects a desire to maintain a 
centralized structure of controls which 
has apparently been challenged in re- 
cent years. If the “orthodox” view 
triumphs politically, as it apparently 
has (except in Poland), it must still be 
seen whether the acceleration in the 
growth of industrial output in 1955—56 
can be maintained, or whether it will 
slow down, as was the case after 1950. 
If price policy, as before, retards the 
movement of population into the cities; 
and if shortages of materials cannot be 
resolved by the new investment pro- 
gram, then the slowdown observable 
after 1950 will probably resume. 


31 Before the Communist regimes, “money” 
and “note circulation” were used almost inter- 
changeably in central bank literature; this 
was justifiable because of the low level of de- 
posit banking in most countries. Marx had 
the same practice, which was also justified in 
Europe of the 1860s. The Communist re- 
quirement that payments among enterprises be 
made by draft has greatly altered the impor- 
tance of deposits in the total money supply, 
but has not been fully appreciated; the view 
is held that increases in notes are inflationary, 
but increases in deposits are not. It is forti- 
fied by a “real bills doctrine” (like that of 
much United States and other central bank 
discounting legislation): a loan secured by 
goods does not push up prices (or create 
shortages), since output must rise as much as 
the money supply. East European bank loans 
have, for practical purposes, commodity col- 
lateral. 
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By NICOLAS SPULBER 


Abstract: The object of this paper is to analyze the characteristics of the in- 
dustrial development of Eastern Europe from 1950 onwards and to indicate the _ 


main directions of the industrial growth of the area. 


Attention is focused on 


Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia; but - 
whenever useful, the discussion is extended to Eastern Germany. ‘The postwar 
period could be conveniently subdivided in the following way: up to 1948, re- 
construction years; from 1949 to the end of 1953, years of planning on an “all- 
round” basis, that is of simultaneous growth for all branches of the economy 
with the aim of reaching “self-sufficiency”; 1954-55, years of significant read- 
justments in the previous pattern of investment and growth; 1955-60; years of 
the second long-term plans? characterized by simultaneity in the Jaunching of 
most of these plans and by efforts toward co-ordination between the countries of 
the area at both the level of trade and the levels of outputs of certain commodi- 


ties. 


HE background of the industrial 

development in the period 1950 to 
1960 can be said to have been domi- 
nated by two main economic policies. 
Up to 1953, each of the East European 
countries, with the exception of Yugo- 
slavia, attempted to reproduce in minia- 
ture Soviet industrial development and 
hence strove. to develop along parallel 
lines. After 1953, the satellite countries 


t The dates of the actual plans overlap our 
divisions. Thus, the first Czechoslovakia Five 
Year Plan extended from 1948 to 1953; the 
Polish Six Year Plan from 1950 to 1955; the 
Hungarian Five Year Plan from 1949 to 1954; 
the Rumanian Five Year Plan from 1951 to 
1955: the Bulgarian Five Year Plan, from 
1949 to 1952. The Yugoslav Plan was sched- 
uled to run from 1947 to 1951 but was ex- 
tended up to 1952. The first four countries 
mentioned launched their second long-term 
plans at the turn of 1956, for the period 1956- 
60. Bulgaria proclaimed completion of her 
Second Plan (1952-57) in 1957 and decided 
to fall in step with the others by 1960, after 
operating under a three-year plan. Yugo- 
slavia is now putting the finishing touches to 
her second long-term plan which is to run up 
through 1961. 


decided to turn, though yet in a rather 
hesitant manner, toward a division of 
labor among themselves. Why did these 
countries harbor strong autarchic tend- 
encies up to 1953 and why the subse- 
quent though hesitant reversal? The 
attempts toward re-creating in miniature 
the Soviet economy, whatever the budget 
of resources or the size of the country 
might be, and the mechanical copying 
of the Soviet “model of industrializa- 
tion” have been conditioned by. both a 
dogmatic approach to the question of 
the so called “enlarged economic repro- 
duction” and by the interest of the So- 
viet Union itself in treating these coun- 
tries as economically autonomous units 
each dependent on its own resources 
and capacity for investment.’ 


2 This combination between autonomous and 
integrating factors at play in the Soviet bloc 
is evidently continuously changing. However, 
while gearing their investment and outputs to 
the needs of the Soviet market, these coun- 
tries still remained economically autonomous 
units. 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION POLICIES 


The Marxian approach to the prob- 
lem of economic growth, embodied in a 
schemata presented in the second vol- 
ume of Kapital, pointed to certain nec- 
essary proportions between the totals 
and components of the gross value of 
output of producer- and consumer- 
goods industries* when the economy 
re-creates its past year’s output or when 
it engages in expanding “reproduc- 
tion.” The ideas embodied .in the 
schemata were later taken by the So- 
viet economists as a guide for the es- 
tablishment of basic ratios between the 
sectors of the Soviet economy and for 
the planning of its growth. Since the 
Marxian schemata had, for purposes of 
simplification, dispensed with the as- 
sumption of foreign trade, it fitted so 
much the better both the subjective 
and objective factors which had molded 
the autarchic Soviet growth during the 
Stalin era. The Soviet government’s 
policy of differential growth of pro- 
ducer- and consumer-goods industries 
was finally erected into an allegedly 
immutable “Jaw” of “planned propor- 
tional -development of the Socialist 
economy.” 

When, after the war, the Communist- 
led East European countries also en- 
tered the road of economic planning, 
they automatically followed the estab- 
lished model. Very soon, however,’ the 
innumerable difficulties created by their 
limited resources and size, the bottle- 
necks arising from the sharply differ- 
entiated planned rates of growth of the 
various sectors of the economy and the 
actual performance, and the increasing 


83 In Marxian terms, the components of the 
gross value of output are constant and vari- 
able capital and surplus value. “Constant” 
capital represents the outlay on raw materials 
and consumption of fixed capital; “variable” 
capital represents the returns to labor; “sur- 
plus value,” or profit, is taken as the equiva- 
lent of “nonpaid labor.” 


conflicts arising between these countries 
in the intrabloc market itself forced a 
serious reappraisal both of past policy 
and future possibilities. From 1953 on, 
there was a growing awareness that So- 
viet economic growth could not be 
easily duplicated, that autarchic tend- 
encies were placing severe brakes on the 
development of the area, and that the 
division of labor was a necessity. But 
even under these conditions the Com- 
munist leaders, prevented by Soviet in- 
terests and by national traditions from 
engaging. In extensive economic co-op- 
eration among their countries and ac- 
customed to rationalizing the situation in 
terms of the Marxian schemata of “re- 
production,” could hardly reach a clear- 
cut conclusion concerning the planned 
direction of development of their own 
economy or the division of labor in the 
area. . 

The conflict between the pressures 
built up during the first long-term plan 
of “all-round” autarchic development 
and the political and psychological bar- 
riers toward a wide division of labor 
led finally to the following compromise: 
each of the national governments would 
continue to stress the need for develop- 
ing simultaneously both producer- and 
consumer-goods industries at sharply 
differentiated rates—the producer-goods 
industries remaining the primary claim- 
ant on investments—but in each coun- 
try the emphasis within the producer- 
goods industries would, henceforth, cor- 
respond more closely with the country’s 
own basis of resources. In other words, 
a significant division of labor is in proc- 
ess of being achieved in the area, but 
mainly in respect to producer-goods in- 
dustries.* ) 

This is how two Rumanian economists 
discuss the past and current industrialization 
policies. “The attempt made at the beginning 
of the socialist industrialization (of the coun- 
tries of popular democracy) to develop all 


the branches of the heavy industry, following 
mechanically the experience of the Soviet Un- 
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Against this background let us now 
sketch, first, the nature and the limita- 
tions of the industrial growth of the 
area from 1950 to 1955 and then the 
current and prospective developments. 


Capacity, LABOR FORCE, AND 
OUTPUT GROWTH 


To provide for rapid economic devel- 
opment, the countries of the area cur- 
rently allocate from 20 to 30 per cent 
of their net material product to gross 
fixed investment. Roughly half of the 


ion, proved incorrect. The so-called ‘autarky’ 
toward which it was tended is not possible 
especially for small countries which dispose of 
neither the economic resources (including the 
varied gamut of natural resources) and neces- 
sary financial means, nor of an internal mar- 
ket sufficiently vast to absorb large scale in- 
dustrial production of all the products.” (See: 
M. Iarcovici and B. Contantin, “Trasaturile 
Industrializarii Socialiste” [“The Features of 
Socialist Industrialization”] in Probleme Eco- 
nomice, No. 10, Bucharest, Oct. 1957, pp. 66.) 

Thus, it is not the idea of autarky itself 
which is put into discussion. What is stressed 
now as being “incorrect” is the attempt of 
small countries—and only of these—to tend 
toward self-sufficiency. This position is easily 
understandable. No East European Commu- 
nist would dare to question the legitimacy of 
the development path followed by the Soviet 
Union nor the supposed “objective necessity” 
of applying the Marxian schemata of “en- 
larged reproduction” to any industrializing 
country. Hence, even the new policy stresses: 
the “necessity” of developing in each country 
both the producer- and consumer-goods in- 
dustries (called respectively sectors I and II 
of the economy) and the “necessity” of sub- 
ordinating any consideration of comparative 
advantage in foreign trade to “the law of 
the planned proportional development of the 
economy which imposes the respect of the 
correlations objectively necessary between sec- 
tors I and II, group A and B, etc.” Ibid. 
p. 65. 

5 Net material product corresponds to the 
Western definition of net national product 
minus “nonproductive” services. The relation 
of gross investment to net product increases 
the relative share of the investment; however, 
the error is not too appreciable since the de- 
preciation allowances—-which would have to 
be added to net product to obtain the gross 
figure—are generally small. 


total investment is channeled toward in- 
dustry, the largest share of the indus- 
trial investments being earmarked for 
heavy industries. The relative share of 
gross fixed investment in the expanding 
net product increased up to 1953, but 
then declined somewhat. The relative 
share of industrial investment remained, 
however, at around 50 per cent of the 
total, while, within the sum allocated 
to industry, the share of the light indus- 
tries was somewhat increased after 1953. 
This enormous effort—enormous since 
actual investments have run at three to 
four times their prewar level—has led 
to a significant expansion in industrial 
capacity, labor force, and total output, 
particularly in the priority branches. 
The strenuous efforts to develop in each 
country a “heavy industrial base” led 
to the systematic development and ex- 
pansion of the machine-building indus- 
tries, ferrous and nonferrous mining and 
metallurgy, energy resources, construc- 
tion materials, and chemicals. In the 
machine-building. industries, countries 
such as Czechoslovakia, Eastern Ger- 
many, and Hungary, which already had 
a sizable plant available, emphasized 
modernization, re-equipment, and di- 
versification of output. The other coun- 
tries, with Poland foremost among them, 
aimed more directly at expansion in ca- 
pacity. 

Czechoslovakia developed the manu- 
facture of large-size diesel engines, steam 
turbines, and heavy-machine tools such 
as milling machines, vertical lathes, 
giant presses. She thus became the 
world’s fifth exporter of machine tools 
and of fully equipped plants. She ex- 
ported and installed the large power 
stations, each with capacities between 
100 to 200 megawatts (mw.) which 
went into operation during the first 
long-term plans in Poland (Kton, Mie- 
chowice, Jaworzno), Hungary (Inota), 
Rumania (Bicaz and Doicesti), Bul- 
garia (Dimitrovo) and China. The 
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mainstay of the machine-building in- 
dustry continued to remain the well- 
known Skoda Works at Plzen, Vitko- 
vice Ironworks, First Brno Engineering 
Works, Kovosvit at Szelimovo Usti, 
and the CKD Prague Works. 

In Poland, expansion took place in 
the production of metal-working ma- 
chine tools, the leading producer of 
which is now the Zipso establishment 
in Poznan; in steam locomotives and 
railway-rolling stock, manufactured by 
a former German plant at Wroclaw; 
and in the motor industry, based on the 
newly created Zeran Works near War- 
saw completed with Russian equipment 
in 1950. Poland has also engaged in 
the export of fully equipped plants for 
the food-processing industry, mostly to 
underdeveloped countries - outside the 
Communist bloc, and has further de- 
veloped a significant shipbulding indus- 
try at Szczecin. 

Hungary has made an important ef- 
fort to develop the manufacture of me- 
dium-heavy machine tools, trucks and 
buses, and diesel-equipped engines of 
all types. The nucleus of the engineer- 
ing industries. is, however, still repre- 
sented by the prewar firms located at 
Csepel. Expanded facilities or new 
plants have also been completed in the 
smaller countries. 

While each country has taken a 
lead in specific branches—for example, 
Czechoslovakia in heavy electrical equip- 
ment, Poland in railroad-rolling stock, 
Hungary in trucks and buses—they all 
continue, however, to produce a consid- 
erable number of similar products— 
tractors of closely related specifications, 
all types of agricultural machinery, roll- 
ing stock, and machine-tools of various 
sizes—thus each trying to meet most 
of its needs from domestic output. . 

All the countries of the area have 
made a decisive effort to expand ca- 
pacity in the field of ferrous metallurgy. 
Czechoslovakia is in process of com- 


pleting the great Gottwald foundry at 


‘Kuncice, which, when completed in 


1960, will surpass in extent all Czecho- 
slovak metallurgical plants. Poland has 
completed the first construction stage of 
the Steel Works at Nowa Huta near 
Krakow, the biggest investment of her 
Six Year Plan. She has now in opera- 
tion the first continuous strip mill in 
East Central Europe, which is of Rus- 
sian make. She has further expanded 
her foundries near Warsaw and Czesto- 
chowa. Hungary has constructed a 
giant blast furnace at Dunapentele and 
is now completing another. Rumania 
has significantly expanded the Hune- 
doara Ironworks. Bulgaria has created 
a new steel industry of limited scale. 
All, including Yugoslavia, have substan- 
tially renovated the plant and equip- 
ment of their older metallurgical estab- 
lishments. Enormous efforts have been, 
and are being, made to increase the out- 
put of iron ore, pig iron, and metallurgi- 
cal coke to sustain the scheduled in- 
creases in steel output. Several bottle- 
necks have appeared, however, and the 
targets set have been only partially at- 
tained. 

As far as energy resources are con- 
cerned, a systematic attempt has been 
made to expand the outputs of coal, oil, 
and gas and to increase electric-generat- 
ing capacity. Coal production had to 
be carried under particularly difficult 
conditions in view of the run-down state 
of the mines and of a large part of the 
available equipment. Old mines were 
reopened, new mines were put into pro- 
duction. However for hard coal, only 
by 1955 did Czechoslovakia and Poland 
again reach the former peak level of 
output of 1943. For lignite, Czecho- 
slovakia and all the other countries 
surpassed the previous peaks but have 
fallen below their planned targets. For 
oil, important successes were claimed by 
the main producer of the area, Ru- 
mania; but they are very hard to ap- 
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praise since no detailed data has been 


made available. The expansion of elec-. 


tric-generating capacity, one of the 
main Communist preoccupations, has by 
all criteria been substantial (see Table 
1).. The results are even more appre- 
ciable since, in this case also, a large 
part of the old plant had to be rebuilt 
and’ recommissioned. Increases -in ca- 
pacity have often been concentrated in 
power stations of over 100 mw., while 
before the war, most of these countries 
had few installations rated at more than 
30 mw. 

In order to sustain planned capital 
construction, a large effort was made in 
the field of building materials, chiefly 


in the cement industry. All the coun- . 


tries of the area opened new and im- 
portant automatic cement plants—for 
example, in Poland, the Wierzbica in 
Kielce and Rejoviec II in the province 
of Lublin; in Hungary, the plants at 
Hejocsaba and at Vac; in Rumania, at 
Medgidia, all apparently of Soviet make. 

Significant developments were also 
brought about in the chemical indus- 
try. Capacity expansion took place for 
basic chemicals, for example, for sul- 


TABLE 1—Execrric GENERATING 
Capacity (uw.) 


PLANNED 
. ADDITION 
COUNTRIES 1934 | 1948 | 1955 DURING 
2ND QUIN- 
QUENNIA 
Czechoslovakia | 1,870 | 2,624 | 3,978 | 2,300 
Poland........ a | 2,460 | 3,629 a 
Hungary...... 854 | 823] 1,085 638 
Rumania...... 510| 600/1,220| 1,300 
Yugoslavia....| 520] 673| 835 a 
Bulgaria....... 120| 170; 415 a 


Sources: For this and all the other tables, the 
sources arè: The Plans and the Statistical Year- 
books of all the countries of the area (published 


in 1956 and 1957) and, Nicolas Spulber, Tke 


Economics of Communist Eastern Europe (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons and The Technology 
Press of M.I.T., 1957). 

* Data not available. 


TABLE 2—GROWTA OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
LABOR Force, 1950-1955 





RATIO 
No. EMPLOYED TO TOTAL 
COUNTRIES IN 1000 POPULATION 

1950 1955 1950 1955 
Eastern Germany | 2,530 | 3,110 | 13.7 | 17.3 
Czechoslovakia. ..] 1,693 | 1,968 | 13.5 | 14.9 
Poland.......... 2,033 | 2,690 | 8.2 | 9.9 
Hungary........ 808 | 1,124) 8.6 | 11.5 
Rumania........ 809| 1,078 | 50] 7.6 
Yugoslavia...... 665} 800| 4.9 6.1 
Bulgaria.........| 355| 459] 40] 4.5 
Total 8,893 {11,229 | — = 


phuric acid, for the utilization of coal, 
oil, gas, and salt. New industries were 
launched such as plastics in Hungary 
or petrochemicals in Rumania. Only 
now, however, are the chemical indus- 
tries able to obtain top priorities. 

While many of the “producer-goods” 
industries were modernized, re-equipped, 
and expanded, thé consumer-goods in- 
dustries such as textiles, leather, and 
food processing suffered from lack of 
investments. Capacity expansion in 
this field was only modest, and while 
the efforts to increase production have 
apparently met with some success, actu- 
ally all this was achieved at the expense 
of the further deterioration of anad- 
mittedly run-down and obsolete plant. 

The industrial labor force grew in the 
area as a whole along with growth in 
capacity. Between 1950 and 1955, the 
industrial labor force, including Eastern 
Germany, increased from 8.9 million to 
11.2 million—that is, by some 20 per 
cent. In every country the ratio of in- 
dustrial labor force to population grew 
significantly (see Table 2). 

The growth achieved in certain out- 
puts appears impressive. For the three 
items which have received the highest 
attention from the East European plan- 
ners—electricity, steel, and cement— 
the increases up to 1955 for the area 
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(excluding Eastern Germany) were over 
three times the prewar level for elec- 
tricity and over two times that level for 
steel and cement. By 1960 the increase 
is to be over five times the prewar level 
for electricity, close to four times for 
steel, and over three-and-a-half times 
for cement. : 

According to official data, the rapid 
increase in total industrial output led 
to a significant increase in the share of 
industry in the net material product, 
except for Yugoslavia where industrial 
growth leveled off between 1952 and 
1955 (see Table 4). 

The key question in this context, “At 
what rates have the increases in total 
industrial output been achieved”? un- 
fortunately still escapes a clear-cut an- 
swer. The official data consists of in- 
dices of gross value of output which 
are very deficient, statistically and must 
be discarded. Other sets of data on 
which a better appraisal could be made, 
such as the data on national income and 
its components, are still sparse, often 
uncertain and incomplete. On the ba- 
sis of these later data, however, it can 
be inferred that the increases in total 
industrial output have been of the or- 
der of 80 to 90 per cent during the pe- 
riod 1950 to 1955—-for example, at the 
high compound rate of 12 to 13 per cent 
yearly.® 


TABLE 3—Ovureuts oF ELECTRICITY, 
STEEL AND CEMENT 


1938 | 1948 | 1955 | 1960 TARGET 
Electricity 

(million mev. 

Ht) eiekccn asap aed 14.6 | 21.2 | 48.0 
Steel 

(million tons)..| 4.9 
Cement 

(million tons). .| 6.1 


77,7 


6.2 | 12.4 18.9 


5.7 | 12.8 20.5 


8 Industrial growth of various capitalist 
countries for the same period was Great Brit- 
ain: 3.6 per cent; France: 3.8; United States: 


TABLE 4—SHARE OF INDUSTRY IN NET 
MATERIAL Propucr IN 1949, 











1952, anp 1955 
COUNTRY 1949 1952 1955 
Eastern Germany .....] 488 53 37 
Czechoslovakia........ 57 69 65 
PONG. wade ses ueues 43 47 52 
HuUnpary osar tienes 46 59 59> 
Rumania.......... ...; 40 55 52 
Yugoslavia........... 41 48 48 
Bulgaria. ........ na.n. 35 47 c 
-2 
a 1950. 
b 1954. 


° Data not available. 


GROWTH DISCREPANCIES AND 
PROSPECTS 


The increases in each of these coun- 
tries in machine-building, iron and steel 
works, energy, chemicals, and building 
materials were achieved thanks to the 
concentration of the available invest- 
ments in these key branches. Within 
certain of these economies, the develop- 
ment of the same “priority” branches 
appeared both as highly expensive and 
of questionable value. Thus, as far as 
machine-building is concerned, the pro- 
duction program within each country 
became unduly varied at the expense of 
the advantages of large-scale produc- 
tion. Certain achievements were, in 
fact, only “misconceptions if measured 
by standards of up-to-date industrial 
development.” 7 In the iron and steel 
industry, plants have been constructed 
without regard for the raw materials 
available. Thus, all the steel industries 
of the area—except Yugoslavia’s—de- 
pend on imports of iron ore from the 
distant Krivoi Rog. Hungary depends 
heavily on imports for both iron and 
coal, and her oversized steel industry 


4.2; West Germany: 12.5; and Japan: 15.5.. 


See Statistical Yearbook 1955 (New York: 
United Nations, 1956), pp. 116-31. 

T See G. Kemeny, “East European Develop- 
ments in Social Economic Structure,” in World 
Politics, Vol. 6, No. 1 (Oct. 1953), pp. 78-83. 
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has been described by one of Hungary’s 
top planners as a “megalomaniac swin- 
dle.” Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia depend heavily on imports of 
coking coal. Efforts at increasing do- 
.mestic supplies of iron ore and coking 
coal have been generally disappointing, 
notwithstanding the overtaxation of la- 
bor and equipment. Finally, some of 
the highly advertised big expansions 
in steel—in Czechoslovakia (the Huko 
combination in Slovakia), in Hungary 
(at Mohacz), ,in Yugoslavia (at Sko- 
plje)—had simply to be abandoned; 
some other capacity expansions sched- 
uled for the first long-term plan had to 
be extended to the second planned 
quinquenniums. 

The discrepancies between the growth 
of the “priority” branches and their 
“raw-material basis’—not only for iron 
and steel but for other industries also— 
and the lag in output of light industries 
and agriculture created numerous bottle- 
necks in the economy. It also placed 
insuperable obstacles to the regular sup- 
ply of the population in a period of 
stepped-up urbanization and industriali- 
zation. The combination of small in- 
vestments in the “nonpriority” branches, 
_ of reduction in imports of light indus- 
tries, and of increasing exports, substan- 
tially reduced the amount of consumer 
goods available per capita. Further- 
more, the constant deterioration in the 
output produced rendered even worse 
an already difficult situation. 

The systematic influx of unskilled la- 
bor into industry limited the increase in 
output per capita. For the period 1950 
to 1955, the increases in productivity 
appear to have been of the order of 48 
per cent for East Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia, 34 to 36 per cent for Poland 
and Hungary and 12 to 20 per cent for 
` Yugoslavia and Rumania. These in- 
creases, far below the targets set or the 
officially claimed performance, hampered 


any significant increases in real wages. 
The inflexible emphasis on priority 
producer goods and the lags between 
planned and actual performance, espe- 
cially in the consumer-goods branches 
and in agriculture, created enormous 
imbalances in the economy. The dimi- 
nution of supplies for the consumers 
and the lack. of improvement in real 
wages, together with human strain of 
the stepped-up industrialization effort, 
led to the corrosion of the will to work 
and to internal economic dislocation. 
The uprisings in Hungary and Poland 
were undoubtedly due in a large meas- 
ure to these deep-seated processes. 

The necessity of insuring raw mate- 
rial supplies and more “‘stable” markets, 
of enjoying, at least up to a point, the 
advantages of large-scale production, of 
restoring the corroded will to work of 
the hard pressed workers, and of reduc- 
ing the pressures on the harrassed con- 
sumers, finally led to the search for a 
more systematic division of labor be- 
tween the planned economies, the aban- 
doning of certain projects, the avoid- 
ance of duplicating key plant facilities 
in the area, the increase of the share of 
consumption in national income, some 
increases in real wages, and the reduc- 
tion of the flow of unskilled labor in 
industry. During the current Second 
Plan and even for some years after its 
completion, the emphasis will probably 
have to be shifted toward a serious im- 
provement in the technological level, in- 
crease in productivity, discarding of ob- 
solete plant and machinery, and the 
development of capital-intensive rather 
than labor-intensive facilities. In the 
long run, these policies would prob- 
ably tend to increase the overpopula- 
tion problems in the countryside and 
would diminish in towns the pressures 
resulting from a too rapidly expanding 
urbanization. 

Technological improvements have been 
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extremely uneven, especially in the newly 
industrialized countries such as Poland, 
Rumania, or Yugoslavia. Intensification 
of technical assistance between the coun- 
tries of the area, increases in trained 
personnel, and the slowing down in the 
years to come of the influx of unskilled 
labor will quite probably contribute to 
more significant results in this field. 
But the real hope for serious techno- 
logical improvement lies, above all, not 
only in an increased division of labor in 
the area, but also in the abandoning of 
some of the dogmatic clichés with re- 


spect to industrialization and the chan- 
neling of efforts toward the development 
of those industries which today carry 
the revolution in technology: synthetics, 
electronics, electro-technical products, 
petrochemicals, and others. 

Some of the East European countries, 
such as Poland, seem to understand 
these problems ê and are already at- 
tempting to steer their course of indus- 
trialization in these new directions. 


8 See: Oscar anual Some Problems Relat- 
ing to the Polish Road to Socialism (Warsaw: 
Polonia Publishing House, 1957), p. 18. 


Agriculture in Eastern Europe 


By Jozo ToMASsEVICH 


Abstract: After World War II,- governments carried out agrarian reforms in 


Eastern Europe. 


This measure resulted in a radical change in the distribution 


of land ownership. Later a policy of collectivization and formation of state 
farms followed. Agricultural production has stagnated and fallen behind the 


planned mark and needs of the population. 


Conditions concerning production, 


marketing, and income reduce incentive for greater production and for the mar- 
keting of larger amounts of production. Agriculture has played a subservient 
role to the rapid development of industry, and generally represents the least 
successful sector of Communist economic policy. 


N A survey of recent developments 
in Eastern Europe the question of 
agriculture is of basic importance for 
several reasons. First, in comparison 
with the pre-1940 period, great changes 
have taken place in regard to land ten- 
ure, and important changes still go on. 
Second, some changes have taken place 
in agricultural production structure; but, 
more important, agricultural production 
has stagnated. It has fallen behind the 
planned targets and behind the need of 
the domestic population for food and of 
domestic industry for domestically pro- 
curable agricultural raw materials. As 
a consequence, most of these countries, 
which prior to 1940 exported consider- 
able amounts of a wide variety of agri- 
cultural products, are now forced to im- 
port grains on a large scale—this puts 
a heavy burden on their balance of pay- 
ments and reduces their capacity to im- 
port other high-priority products needed 
for economic development. ‘Third, pro- 
duction, marketing, and income in agri- 
culture are now developing under com- 
pletely different institutional conditions, 
conditions which greatly reduce the in- 
centives in agriculture both to produce 
more and cheaper and to market a 


larger amount of production. Fourth, 
in the over-all economic policy of these 
countries, agriculture is maintained in a 
subservient position to the policies fa- 
voring rapid industrialization. Fifth, in 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and Yugoslavia the 
problem of agricultural overpopulation 
has not been solved, though conditions 
for more effectively dealing with this 
problem in the future have been im- 
proved by the development and rapid 
growth of an industrial sector. In 
Poland and Czechoslovakia agriculture, 
apparently, is experiencing considerable 
difficulties in securing sufficient labor 
because of the continuing flight of the 
younger peasants into the urban areas. 
Sixth, in Yugoslavia since 1952 and in 


` ‘Poland and Hungary since the revolu- 


tions of the fall of 1956, far-reaching 
concessions to the traditional social and 
economic forces in the village, especially 
in regard to collectivization, had to be . 
granted in order to increase production 
and marketable surpluses. Thus, at the 
present time, greater differences exist 
among various countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope in regard to land tenure and other 
agricultural policies than in regard to 
any other sector of economic policy. 


Jozo Tomasevich, Ph.D., Palo Alto, California, is Professor of Economics at San Fran- 
cisco State College. Among other works he has published Peasants, Politics, and Eco- 


nomic Change in Yugoslavia (1955). 
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Seventh, the Communist regimes have 
had less success in their agricultural 
policies than in any other major sector 
of economic policy, and agriculture re- 
mains the weakest and most trouble- 
some link in their economies. There- 
fore, while the. course in all other major 
sectors of economic policy in these coun- 
tries——assuming the continuation of the 
present regimes—will probably continue 
along the lines pursued since about 1950, 
agricultural policies will continue to 
change considerably, and, for some time 
at least, move in different directions in 
the various countries. 


POST-WAR AGRARIAN REFORMS 


In no country of Eastern Europe im- 
mediately after the war did the Com- 
munist parties openly announce or pur- 
sue a policy of collectivization of agri- 
e culture or other policies typical of the 
Soviet economic system. Undoubtedly 
this attitude was dictated by tactical 
reasons. However, as the Communist 
parties established themselves securely 
in power, they started to follow the 
Russian model also in regard to eco- 
nomic policies. In the following we 
will briefly discuss the agrarian reforms; 
the collectivization, and certain other 
policies affecting production, income, 
and the general position of agriculture 
within the economies of the Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries. 

After World War II all Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries executed agrarian re- 
forms. Generally speaking, the expro- 
priations affected large estates and 
their remnants, land owned by churches, 
banks, and business corporations, land 
owned by the German minority and by 
those considered collaborators or war 
criminals, and the excess of land above 
a decreed maximum owned by big and 
. medium peasants. Although the terms 
and political tone of these reforms were 
more radical than. those following 


World War I, they were basically of a 
similar character. But while the demo- 
cratic elements considered the reforms 
as a terminal measure (in Hungary, 
Poland, and Albania long overdue) 
which in countries of peasant farming 
would realize the principle that “land 
belongs to those who till it,” the Com- 
munist parties considered the agrarian 
reforms primarily as a measure of po- 
litical, and economic warfare against 
their enemies in the countryside and as 
a first phase in the planned Socialist 
transformation of agriculture. In Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia in particular, 
and to a certain extent in Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia, the agrarian re- 


. form was combined with resettlement of 


land vacated by the German minority. 

Complete information on the agrarian 
reforms is not available for all countries. 
Available data indicate, however, that 
the amount of agricultural and forest 
land expropriated was about 25 million 
hectares or one-fourth of the total agri- 
cultural and forest area. In, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary it affected 
49.9, 38.4, and 38.8 per cent respec- 
tively of the total agricultural and forest 
land; while in Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
and Bulgaria it involved only 7.5, 7.0, 
and 2.1 per cent. Up to 1948 the states 
distributed to individual farmers the fol- 
lowing percentages of the expropriated 
land: Poland 43.8, Czechoslovakia 37.8, 
Hungary 58.2, Rumania 73.3, Yugo- 
slavia 50.9, and Bulgaria 72.2 per cent. 
The bulk of the forest land was kept by 
the state. Of the remainder of the ag- 
ricultural land part was incorporated 
into state and other publicly owned 
farms, part’ was allotted to collective 
farms, and some was left as part of the 
state land reserve. The handling of 


1 Nicolas Spulber, The Economics of Com- 
munist Eastern Europe (New York: John 
Wiley, 1957), p. 242. Somewhat different data 
are given in European Agriculture (Geneva: 
United Nations, 1954), p. 50. 
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land not distributed to individual peas- 
ants shows that the agrarian reform 
contributed directly to the socialization 
of agriculture. 


The agrarian reforms resulted in a 


radical change in land-ownership dis- 
tribution. All large estates and their 
. remnants were eliminated, the amount 
of land held by big and medium peas- 
ants was diminished, the number of 
landless peasants was greatly reduced, 
and the land much more evenly dis- 
tributed among the peasantry in the 
form of dwarf, small, and medium farms. 
The land tenure ‘system in the whole 
area moved in the direction of the pre- 
war Bulgarian pattern. The agrarian 


reform as such undoybtedly affected the © 


structure of farm production and its to- 
tal, as well as marketable, surpluses; 
but because of other agricultural meas- 
ures that were undertaken in those and 
subsequent years, most of them having 
unfavorable effects on production, it is 
not possible to appraise the economic 
consequences of the reform. Moreover, 
from 1949 on land tenure in the whole 
area was greatly affected by the policy 
of collectivization and the formation of 
state farms. Nevertheless, in those coun- 
tries in which the policy of collectiviza- 
tion has been reversed——namely in Yugo- 
slavia and Poland—and partly also in 
Hungary, the agrarian reforms have 
greatly contributed to the present-day 
character of land tenure. 

Yugoslavia undertook a second agrar- 
ian reform in 1953 at the time when 
collectivization was given up almost 
completely. It consisted in reducing 
the maximum area of land allowed to 
be privately owned from 25 to 10 hec- 
tares (with certain exceptions), and in 
expropriating the surplus. In the course 
of this reform the state expropriated 
about 270,000 hectares, or less than 3 
per cent of cultivated land, to the credit 
of the national land fund which was 
later divided among the state farms, col- 
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lective farms, and general purpose agri- 
cultural co-operatives. 


FARM CoLLECTIVIZATION 


Farm collectivization started on a 
small scale immediately after the war 
in Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, 
though for tactical reasons it was not 
publicized. In other countries it started 
after the introduction of the Communist 
dictatorship and with the inauguration, 
around 1949, of the first multiannual 
economic development plans. At that 
time also it began to be pushed strongly 
in ‘Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. Data pre- 
sented in Table 1 show the develop- 
ment of collectivization in seven Eastern 
European countries and the following 
process of decollectivization in some of 
them. This table embodies a very in- 
volved and interesting story, but lack of 
space allows us only a few comments. 


In addition to the collectivized por- 


tion of agriculture, the socialized sector 
also comprises state and other publicly 
owned farm units. In the latter part 
of 1956, but before the revolution in 
Poland and Hungary, approximately 
the following percentages of agricul- 
tural land were held in this form: Bul- 
garia 5, Czechoslovakia 10, Hungary 14, 
Poland 12, Rumania 13, and Yugoslavia 
6 per cent.? 

The progress of collectivization in 
countries in which it was not reversed 
as a consequence of fundamental po- 
litical changes—that is in Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, and to a lesser 
extent Rumania—shows since 1948 three 
phases: the phase of forced collectiviza- 
tion lasting to the end of 1952 or the 
middle of 1953; the phase between mid- 
1953 and the end of 1955 when a slack- 

2Data for all countries except Yugoslavia, 


from U. S. Department of Agriculture, For- 
eign Agricultural Service, Notes on the Agri- 


cultural Economies of Six East EutTpean~ 


Countries, Washington, D. C, May 1957; 
for Yugoslavia, from Yugoslavia, Statistički 
godišnjak 1957, Belgrade; 1957, pp. 164-66.”: 


“> 
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ening or even decline in collectivization 
took place as a reflex of the “New 
Course” policy introduced by Malenkov 
in the Soviet Union; and the phase since 
1955 which is marked by a stepped-up 
drive for collectivization. In Rumania, 
the progress of collectivization was much 
slower, but it has been continuing with- 
out interruption. According to eco- 
nomic plans presently in force, collec- 
tivization is to be continued in all these 
countries. 

In Yugoslavia the stubborn opposition 
of the peasants, the effect of the droughts 
on agricultural production, the consid- 
eration for the vital economic and po- 
litical relations with the United States, 
the introduction of the “new economic 
system,” and the overriding need to in- 
crease agricultural production, led in 
1951 and 1952 first to a complete ar- 
rest in the’ progress of collectivization 
and soon thereafter to a rapid decol- 
lectivization movement. By the end of 
1953 only 3.3 per cent of the agricul- 
tural land was in the hands of the col- 
lective farms, and they included only 
about 60,000 peasant families. 

In Poland and Hungary, on the whole, 
collectivization followed the pattern of 
the first group until the revolutions of 
the fall of 1956. One of the chief 
changes in the economic realm con- 
nected with these revolutions was a 
rapid decollectivization in agriculture. 
Since Poland succeeded in maintaining 


a regime relatively independent of Mos- 


cow, it-was able to follow the Yugoslav 
example, and only a relatively small 
amount of farm land remains organized 
in collective farms. In Hungary the 
number of collective farms was reduced 
during and after the revolution to less 
than one half of the former number. 
But after the Kadar regime established 
itself securely in the shadow of Russian 
tanks, the policy of collectivization was 
resumed and the number of collective 
farms there is‘ slowly increasing. 


There are several types of collective 
farms in Eastern European countries 
(they are always called co-operatives, 
such as “unified agricultural co-opera- 
tives” in Czechoslovakia, “peasant work- 
ing co-operatives” in Yugoslavia, and so 
forth). In the least structured ones 
only farm machinery (but not land or 
livestock) is pooled and some jobs are 
accomplished collectively. However in- 
come depends primarily on the assets 
belonging to each member and only 
secondarily on his labor contribution. 
In the other extreme, the most advanced 
type, land—with the exception of a 
small privately owned plot—and all 
other production assets are transferred - 
to the collective in full ownership; the 
bulk of all work is accomplished collec- 
tively; and the income of various house- ` 
holds is related exclusively to their con- 
tribution in labor. This type approaches 
the Soviet artel. If peasants had no 
choice but to join, they preferred the 
lower-type organizations, while the gov- 
ernment pressed for the higher-type 
ones. Contrary to the legal provisions 
and to the repeated public declarations 
of the respective governments, many 
kinds of political and economic pressure 
have been used’ to entice or to force the 
peasants into collectives. This was es- 
pecially true in the period 1949 to 1953. 
The best indication of the way the peas- 
ants feel about collective farms is the 
fact that they seldom enter willingly in 
spite of certain advantages that the gov- 
ernments grant to such collectives, that 
they co-operate only half-heartedly, and 
that they withdrew whenever opportu- 
nity arises. The interesting fact that 
perplexed Communist authorities in Yu- 
goslavia, and later in Poland and Hun- 
gary, was that even the economically 
very successful collectives disbanded as 
soon as they could. Collectives which 
continue to exist in Yugoslavia, for ex- 
ample, are only those which have re- 
ceived a large portion of their total land 
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from the government and in the case of 
dissolution would have to give it up. 


OBJECTIVES OF COLLECTIVIZATION 


Politically, the objective of collectivi- 
zation was the destruction of the well- 
to-do element in the village; eradication 
of the remaining influence of the peas- 
ant parties; the separation of the peas- 
ant from the ownership of land and 
his transformation into an agricultural 
worker much easier influenced and con- 
trolled by the Communist party and the 
state; and the taking over of decision- 
making in the village by party mem- 
bers. But while it was rather easy to 
eliminate the political influence of the 
old political parties and to take over 
much of the decision-making in the vil- 
lage, it was and still is impossible to 
win over the peasants and to induce 
them to co-operate fully on terms im- 
posed by the Communist regimes. 

The first economic objective was to 
transform the subsistence and mixed 
peasant farming of this area into one 
based on large collective farms. ‘The 
latter were to operate according to eco- 
nomic plans imposed from the top; as 
large units, they were supposed to use 
modern agricultural technology to raise 
productivity per man, to produce enough 
food to feed the peasant population and 
the greatly augmented population of the 
urban sector, and to produce a large 
portion ‘of agricultural raw materials 
needed by domestic industry. It was 
also thought that by increasing produc- 
tion more exports would be available or 
at least that dependence on imports, 
where it existed, would be reduced. 
Moreover, mechanization of agriculture 
was to free the necessary labor force 
needed by expanding industry. 

In a larger sense, however, the eco- 
nomic objective of collectivization is a 
part of a more general acceleration of 
economic development which requires 
the reduction of current consumption 


to a rock-bottom level and the extrac- 
tion of a maximum amount of savings 
from the economy as a whole in order 
to finance the desired investments. Since 
all of these countries, following the ex- 
ample of the Soviet Union, have greatly 
favored the development of industry, 
and of heavy industry in particular, the 
basic task of agriculture has been to 
contribute a large portion of its earn- 
ings toward the development of indus- 
try. Collectivization was thus only one 
of the avenues through which the Com- 
munist regimes tried to gain control of 
the process of income generation and 
distribution in agriculture. Other ave- 
nues were prices, organization of the 
market, taxation, credit, and rationing 
and allocation of materials. 

It appears that the overwhelming por- 
tion of collective farms, in spite of fa- 
vored treatment, have been failures eco- 
nomically. The reason lies partly in 
the fact that many of these collectives 
were -established where actual condi- 
tions were very unfavorable. More gen- 
erally, however, they are very often 
large farm units in name only. Eco- 
nomically and technologically, they are 
simply agglomerations of a large num- 
ber of dwarf, small, and some medium 
farms with a certain number of landless 
agricultural families and some adminis- 
trative and technical personnel from 
outside. The combination of land, la- 
bor, and capital engaged was most often 
quite unfavorable, management poor and 
inexperienced and often despised by the 
membership, co-operation among mem- 
bership lacking. 

Although collectivization has failed to 
produce the results sought after by the 
Communist regimes and is opposed by 
the peasantry, it has been completely 
reversed only in Yugoslavia and Poland 
where “national Communist” regimes 
have been established. Decollectiviza- 
tion actually becomes one of the im- 
portant marks of this kind of Com- 
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munist rule at this particular stage of 
development. Policies pursued in this 
regard by the countries which closely 
follow the Moscow lire are much more 
in agreement with the accepted Com- 
munist thinking and with the Soviet 
practice. The question whether the 
Yugoslav and Polish policies of decol- 
lectivization are simply tactical with- 
drawals under the influence of adversi- 
ties is certainly an open one. In the 
long run their professed objective is 
also Socialist transformation of the vil- 
lage. When the pendulum is going to 
be pushed in that direction cannot be 
foretold. It seems, however, that the 
present policy will be continued for 
some time, as the increased production 
and marketable surpluses which follow 
decollectivization (implemented by other 
measures discussed below) now seem 
much more important than the follow- 
ing of a dogma. 


Prick AND TAXATION POLICIES 


An essential component of Commu- 
nist agricultural policies in Eastern Eu- 
rope has been the compulsory deliveries 
of major agricultural and livestock prod- 
ucts to the state trading organizations 
at prices which were much below (50 
per cent or even more) those the state 
paid for purchases above the decreed 
quotas. The quotas of individual farm- 
ers were progressive, rising steeply with 
the increase in the size of the farm. 
Collective farms were generally obliged 
to deliver a flat quota, approximately 
comparable to that imposed on ‘small 
peasants. Compulsory deliveries are 
actually a heavy land tax payable in 
kind. Since they have been patently 
discriminatory they have been a fore- 
most tool of economic warfare against 
individual farmers in general and me- 
dium and big farmers in particular. At 
the same time the acquisition of large 
quantities of agricultural products at 
low prices enabled the government to 


furnish a large portion of food require- 
ments to the urban population at low 
prices, a basic factor making possible 
the maintenance of the, low-wage level. 

Compulsory deliveries have been one 
of the most detested measures of agri- 
cultural policy, but they have also in- 
hibited production and have had to be 
relaxed gradually. Yugoslavia abolished 
the system in the course of 1951 and 
1952, while the other countries began 
to relax it after the inauguration of the 
“New Course” in 1953. 

It would be wrong to think, however, 
that the removal of compulsory deliv- 
eries at discriminatory prices has estab- 
lished a free price system for agricul- 
tural products. ‘These prices continue 
to be fundamentally influenced by the 
state or state-supervised co-operative 
trading systems and contracts concluded 
between state enterprises and producers. 
Furthermore, the goverriment is respon- 
sible for the price formation of products 
peasants buy and thus has full com- 
mand over the terms of trade between 
agriculture and the other parts of the 
economy. While considerable improve- 
ments in these terms have taken place 
in recent years, they are still unfavor- 
able for agriculture and will continue 
to be so. 


STAGNATING PRODUCTION 


The result of these unfavorable agri- 
cultural policies was stagnation of pro- 
duction. This is clearly indicated by 
Table 2 and Table 3 which show the 
production of principal grains and the 
numbers of cattle and pigs in countries 
for which data are available. While 
economic plans of the first half of the 
1950’s had planned marked increases in 
both crops and livestock, the available 
data indicate that on the whole, yields 
in these years corresponded to those of 
the 1930’s or were below them. The 
present five-year plans also count on 
ambitious increases. Assuming satis- 
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TABLE 2—PropuctTion OF PRINCIPAL GRAINS IN SELECTED YEARS 
(Thousand metric tons) 


HUNGARY POLAND YUGOSLAVIA 
YEAR 
WHEAT RYE CORN WHEAT RYE WHEAT RYE CORN 


OOOO | nt OOOO VA ASS OA a a Baana aa Ba a 


1934-38 | 2,220 697 3,306 | 1,965 | 6,854 | 2,467 | #208 | 4,691 
1948-52 | =1,820° | 732 | 286% | 1,807 | 6320 | 2,174 248 | 3,078 


1954 1,660 480 2,550 | 2,002 | 5,844 | 1,385 191 3,004 
1955 2,130 540 | 2,910 | 2,134 | 7.003 | 2,436 262 | 3,900 
1956 1,845 m 2,033 an z; 1,600 205 | 3,370 


Sources: for 1934-38 to 1955, Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statistics, 1956: Production 
(Rome: U. N., Food and Agriculture Organization, 1957), pp. 31, 33, 40. Hungary for 1956 from 
Hungary, Statisztikai Havi Kézlemenyek, Budapest, July 1957, p. 43; Yugoslavia for 1956 from Yugo- 
slavia, Statistički godišnjak 1957, Belgrade, pp. 144-45. All data apply to postwar territory. 

z Unofficial figures. 

a Average for 3 years. 

1948. 


factory weather conditions, yields will Since earlier policy in agriculture 
depend on the level of investment which tended to defeat its own objective, it 
will be allowed in agriculture and the appears that somewhat more favorable 
incentives prevailing in agricultural pro- conditions for agricultural production 
duction. are being created in all these countries. 


TABLE 3—NUMBERS OF CATTLE AND PIGS IN SELECTED YEARS 


(Thousands) 
PREWAR OCTOBER-SEPTEMBER 
COUNTRY DATE Wea 
DATE NUMBER 1947/48 TO | 1952-53 | 1953-54 | 1954-55 
. 1951/52 
l CATTLE i 
Bulgaria Aug. 39 1,512 — 2,028% — — 1,855 
Czechoslovakia | Dec. 37 4,706 | Jan. 3,693? — 4,082¢ 4,041¢ 
Hungary May 38 1,882 | March 2,090 2,236 2,075 2,128 
Poland June 38 10,554 | June 6,895 7,385 7,686 7,912 
Rumania Dec. 39 3,494 — — am — — 
Yugoslavia March 31 4,875 | Jan. 4,869 5,007 5,109 5,285 
Pics 
Bulgaria ` Aug. 39 752 —- z1 420s — — 1,415 
Czechoslovakia, | Jan. 38 3,538 | Jan. *3,169% — 4,174¢ 4,771¢ 
Hungary Spring 38 5,224 | June 3,936 4,977 4,454 5,818 
Poland ‘| June 38 7,525 | June 7,439 9,730 9,788 | -10,888 
Rumania Dec. 39 2,296 — — — — == 
Yugoslavia March 31 5,036 | Jan. 3,957 4,527 4,318 4,780 


Source: Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statistics 1956: Production (Rome: U. N., Food and 
Agriculture Organization, 1957), pp. 133, 138. 

* Unofficial figures. 

s ‘Two-year average. 

> Three-year average. 

¢ December. 
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More and more responsible people now 
realize that the raising of yields is in- 
dispensable for Increasing agricultural 
production in Eastern Europe. Recent 
changes in price, taxation, investment, 
and credit policy may enable agricul- 
ture to use more machinery, more ferti- 


lizers, and better seed. While it still 


remains subservient to the policy of 
rapid industrialization, agriculture has 
apparently been put into a position to 
increase production somewhat and to 
share substantially in the increment. 
But even under the most ideal condi- 
tions, the improvements in yields of 
crops and livestock contemplated in 
most of these countries for the period 
1956-60 seem to this writer to be be- 
yond the possibility of realization. 

Marked increases in the production of 
sugar beets and some oil seeds have 
taken place in most countries since the 
war. Production of potatoes is some- 
what lower than before the war. In the 
. last two or three years, in obvious 
imitation of the Khrushchev experiment, 
corn is being pushed even in such coun- 
tries as Czechoslovakia and Poland 
where it cannot be expected to ripen. 
In Rumania the rise in corn hectarage 
has been very substantial. . 

From data on cereal production in 
Hungary and Yugoslavia in 1956, it is 
clear that crops in 1956 were much 
poorer than in 1955. This seems to 
have been the case in all countries 
except Czecheslovakia. On the other 
hand, production of wheat and corn in 
Yugoslavia in 1957 seems to have 
reached the postwar peak. 


It would be wrong to equate the real 
income of the agricultural population 
with the value of agricultural produc- 
tion, sold or retained for home con- 
sumption, Even before the war a large 
portion of peasants who were landless, 
or had dwarf and small farms, derived 
a considerable portion of their income 
from working part of the year in lum- 
bering, mines, road transport, urban 
construction, or industry. Now, with 
the rapidly expanding urban economy 
this type of income has greatly in- 


creased. Unfortunately, this interesting 


topic cannot be elaborated here. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS 


The stagnation in Eastern European 
agriculture, growth of population, and 
changes in dietary practices, especially 
as a consequence of growing urbaniza- 
tion, have led to a great decline in ex- 
ports of food products from all of these 
countries in comparison with pre-1940 
years. On the contrary, many of these 
countries have become heavy importers 
of bread cereals and fats. The bulk of 
these imports originates outside of the 
Communist bloc. The need for large 
food imports poses the issue of how to 
pay for them and thus has been one of 
the troublesome issues in the balance of 
payments. Yugoslavia’s needs in this 
regard have been filled since 1950 pri- 
marily through imports from the United 
States on the basis of aid agreements 
and purchases for domestic currency. 
The latter technique has been used dur- 
ing the past year also to help Poland. 


Social Structure: Rumania Under Communism! 


By Gutta IonEscu 


Abstract: Refusal to allow the workers to take a direct part in industrial 
‘management or leadership and the emergence of the intelligentsia as a privi- 
leged layer, as in the Soviet Union, were confirmed in the first ten years of 


existence of the Rumanian Popular Republic. 


The strengthening of the-social 


category of the medium farmers, owning their own farms. of between 5 and 20 
hectares, is one of the most revealing phenomena of social stratification in that 
Eastern European “Popular Democracy,” differing in this from the Soviet Union. 


HE STUDENT, comparing the so- 

cial phenomena emerging in the 
first thirty years of Soviet Russia’s ex- 
istence with those noted in the first 
decade or so of Communist rule in Ru- 
mania, can sometimes rediscover some 
of them; but these phenomena are dis- 
torted by the speed of a development 
which has been compressed into a 
shorter time span. For instance, both 
the refusal to allow the Rumanian work- 
ers to take a direct part in either man- 
agement or leadership and the emer- 
gence of the intelligentsia as a privi- 
leged layer were hastily and indiscreetly 
confirmed in the first years of existence 
of this junior Soviet-type society. At 
other times, on the contrary, the stu- 
dent finds social developments in Ru- 
mania which stem precisely from the 
differences in social and economic back- 
ground of that country and Soviet Rus- 


IN ABSOLUTE FIGURES ` 


TOTAL RBAN 
1930...... 14,280,729 3,051,253 
1956...... 17,489,794 5,474,379 


1 The present paper does not attempt to 
discuss the social changes which have taken 
place throughout Communist Eastern Europe. 
The new regimes have been in power for only 
half the span of a generation, an insufficient 
period for a propsr assessment of the proc- 


sia. One such example is the strength- 
ening of the social category of medium 
farmers who own their land. This is in 
contrast to the process of collectiviza- 
tion by expropriation prescribed by 
Lenin and applied by Stalin in Soviet 
Russia. The reasons for these similari- 
ties and differences are the principal 
theme of the. present paper. 

A new census, taken in 1956 and 
1957, provides data about the state of 
the Rumanian population and economy 
for the first time since the Communists 
came to power. It shows that the den- 
sity of population, generally speaking, 
increased from 60.1 per square kilome- 
ter in 1930 to 73.6 in 1956. It also 
shows a population rise of more than 3 
millions—from 14,280,729 in 1930 to 
17,489,794 in 1956. Both figures are 
calculated on the present territory of 
Rumania. 


i IN PERCENTAGES? 
RURAL 


TOTAL URBAN RURAL 
11,229,476 100 21.4 78.6 
12,015,415 100 31.3 68.7 


esses of social mobility, amalgamation, or 
stratification. Moreover, the data are drawn 
exclusively from Rumania. 

2 Anuarul Statistic al R.P.R. 1957 (Bucha- 
rest, 1957), p. 59. 


Ghita Ionescu, New York City, formerly Rumanian Economic Counselor in Sofia and 
Ankara, has published many studies on political, social, and economic subjects in Eastern 


Europe. 


He is now at work on a book, “Rumania under Communism.” 
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Three observations must be made con- 
cerning these figures. First, those for 
the urban population and percentage 
have been arbitrarily. inflated in the 
census by the inclusion of “681,674 in- 
habitants from 172 villagés which, al- 


though according to the administrative | 


division are included in the rural sphere, 
belong to the urban range of occupa- 
tions.” ? Without this controversial ad- 
dition the percentages of urban and 
rural population are 27.4 per cent and 
72.6 per cent.* Second, it must be 
noted that within the figure given for 
urban population, the number of work- 
ers in industry is only 1,101,100." -Fi- 
nally, it cannot escape notice that, in 
absolute figures, the number of persons 
engaged in agricultural work has in- 
creased as against the number in 1930. 
Thus, it is doubful whether, in spite of 
the progress made in the mechanization 
of agriculture by the Communist re- 
gime, and in spite of the absorption 
through urban and rural industrializa- 
tion of more than one million inhabit- 
ants, the extent of agricultural over- 
population is much less now than it was 
before the war.® 

The main real change is rather to be 
found in the economic position of the 
various strata of the urban population. 
Here, the former members of the bour- 


3 Ibid., p. 58. 

+See: “Anuarul Statistic R.P.R.,” in Ro- 
mania (New York, November 1957), No. 19. 

5 Anuarul (note 2 supra), p. 73. The figure 
refers to workers employed in Socialist indus- 
tries. 

6For a more detailed explanation of the 
problem of Rumanian agricultural overpopula- 
tion, see: Virgil Madgearu, Evolutia economiei 
romanesti (Bucharest, 1940); Henry L. Rob- 
erts, Rumania: Political Problems of an 
Agrarian State (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1951) and my “The Peasant in Eastern 
Europe’s Economic Planning” and “Changes 
in Eastern Europes Economic Planning,” 
World Today, August 1949 and December 
1953 (London: Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs). 


geoisie, who were previously the richest 
inhabitants of the towns, have been re- 
duced to dire poverty and indeed to 
“beggary” and “‘vagrancy” T after years 
of selling their possessions. at the ‘“tkal- 
ciok.”® Those who have maintained a 
certain standard of living are the mid- 
dle-class intellectuals and professionals 
now sharing in the general privileges 
granted to the intelligentsia.2 The most 
well-to-do of the urban inhabitants are 
leaders and members of the party, intel- 
ligentsia and governmental bureaucracy 
who form a state bourgeoisie. 


THE PEASANTS 


The general theory of social classes 
in Rumanian Communist doctrine is 
that, as of December 30, 1947, the day 
the new Republic was proclaimed, the 
working class has taken the lead in the 
state. This has been effected through 
the nationalization of all means of pro- 
duction previously belonging to the bour- 
geoisie. The working class is formed by 
workers from, the Socialist sector of in- 
dustry and agriculture. There is also a 
remnant of the bourgeoisie to be found, 
especially among the kulaks. The liqui- 
dation of the kulaks remains a major 
goal.*? 

A recent and detailed study * states 
that there are in the RPR (Rumanian 
People’s Republic) various social classes 
which differ from one another because 
of their economic bases. Although it 


7A definition used in various Communist 
penal laws for people without official employ- 
ment and papers, and therefore liable to com- 
pulsory work. 

8 An expression of Russian origin for the 
open street markets in which second-hand ob- 
jects are traded. 

® See section on Intelligentsia in this article. 

10 L, Metzer and I. Almas, “Ce clase sociale 
există astăzi in R.P.R.,” Lupta de Clasa, No. 
12 (Bucharest, December 1954). 

11M. Dulea, “Structura sociala si clasele in 
R.P.R.” Probleme Economice, No. 12 (Bucha- 
rest, December 1956). 
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has been possible to liquidate the bour- 
geoisie, the transformation of the peas- 
-antry into a Socialist class will be more 
difficult and will take longer. The ex- 
istence of a class which “through its 
very economic basis is still a class of the 
old society” limits the action of the 
working class. The working class 


in spite of the fact that it has a relatively 
small specific weight compared with that of 
the rest of the population is today the 
principal [underlined in the text] class as a 
producer of material goods in the country. 


The working peasantry, with privately 
. owned holdings, is a principal class too, 
although “it is not a class of the Social- 
= ist order.” The land-owning peasant is, 
in reality, a petit bourgeois. ‘The bour- 
. geois are kulaks. But even their con- 
tribution to agricultural production as 
a whole, which has decreased in recent 
years, must from now on be organized 


so that the state can draw more profit’ 


from it. 

Behind all this confused ideological 
smoke screening lies the fact that the 
Rumanian Workers’ party has had to 
revise drastically its agricultural policy 
and doctrine. The main changes in 
policy took place in 1953 when the 
First Five Year Plan aiming at speedy 
and heavy industrialization was halted 
and replaced by a scrambled “New 
Course.” Changes in doctrine were re- 
vealed at the Second Congress of the 
Workers’ party on December 24-28, 
1955 when the Second Five Year Plan 
was announced with a more cautious 
approach to, industrialization. 

In his report to that Congress, First 
Party Secretary Gheorghiu-Dej showed 
that in spite of sustained efforts to speed 
up the creation of the Socialist sector 
in agriculture, the goal was still far 
from being in sight. In 1955, according 
to Gheorghiu-Dej, the Socialist sector 
occupied only 26.5 per cent of the arable 
land, and 32.2 per cent of the entire 


agricultural sector.!? Moreover, in the 
Socialist sector itself, collective farms 
represented only 8.3 per cent of the - 
arable land, while the state farms 
(which also existed in Rumania before 
the Communist regime) represented 13.7 
per cent, and agricultural associations 
4.5 per cent. 

The policy recommended in the light 
of these revelations was one of collabo- 
ration with individual farmers in pro- 
duction and of trying to induce them to 
join, if not the collective farms, then at 
least another type of co-operative and 
association which preserved private own- 
ership of the land. This led to progress 
within the newly named “co-operative 
sector” of agriculture. Within it, the 
co-operatives and associations were rela- 
tively popular. Indeed, according to 
a report by Moghioros, the Politburo 
member for agricultural questions, by 
July 1957 


the number of collective farms had grown 
in the previous six months by 301 units, 
with 7,565 families and 25,987 hectares, 
while the number of associations had grown 
by 2,696 units, 84,343 families and 129,340 
hectares.74 i 


A further development in this order 
of ideas was the introduction in 1957 
of “the production associations with 
rent.” 14 On March 1, 1958 there 
were, according to figures released by 
Gheorghiu-Dej in his speech of April 
3, 1958: .2,756 collective farms with 


12 G. Gheorghiu-Dej, “Report at the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Rumanian Workers’ 
Party at the Second Congress of the Party,” 
Probleme Economice, No. 1 (January 1956). 

13 A. Moghioros on the “Situation in Agri- 
culture,” Lupta de Clasa, No. 8 (August 1956). 
He also showed that up to July 1, 1956, there 
were 577,239 “families” in kolkhozes and co- 
operatives. 

14 Probleme Economice (October 1957). The 
incomes were divided not only according to 
the work and to the output, but also accord- 
ing to the surface and quality of the land 
brought by each farmer—hence the “rent” 
paid by the others. 
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1,669,184 hectares, 125 producers’ co- 
operatives with 15,501 hectares and 
11,431 agricultural associations with 
2,145,691 hectares. 


Village social structure 


The revelations on the social struc- 
ture of the countryside made at the 
Second. Congress were even more inter- 
esting than those on the economic. In 
his report, Gheorghiu-Dej showed that 
after ten years of Communism the so- 


cial structure of the Rumanian village: 


was: 

Members of collective farms ......... 5.5% 
Members of agricultural associations .. 5.8% 
Agricultural proletariat .......... under 1% 
Peasants with small holdings ........ 45.2% 
Peasants with medium holdings ...... 40.5% 
RUA’. 2c foie Maunveeictewatenevr awe’ 2.0% 


The thinning out of the agricultural 
proletariat is one feature of this break- 
down. The peasants on the state farms 
and the workers on the machine tractor 
stations are considered to be a “new 
detachment of the working class in the 
villages.” They are no longer agricul- 
tural proletariat: being employed by 
the state, they are not exploited. The 
agricultural proletariat has also lost 
members who became peasants with 
small holdings when they received their 
3 acres through the agrarian reform 
of 1945—when 762,129 individuals re- 
ceived 3 acres each, as compared with 
the “bourgeois” reforms of 1919-21, 
when over one million peasants each re- 
ceived 10 acres. 

The grouping of land ownership around 
the medium-sized plot was the other im- 
portant socioeconomic phenomenon dis- 
closed by the report. It made clear that 
while the percentage of small holdings 
had decreased from 57 per cent of the 
area in 1948 to 45.2 per cent in 1955, 
medium holdings had risen from 34 per 
cent to 40 per cent and were still grow- 
ing. This shows, concluded Gheorghiu- 
Dej, 


that the medium farmer is becoming in- 
creasingly the pivot of our villages and 
that his importance as a producer of ag- 
ricultural goods is also increasing. 


According to figures released at the end 
of 1956, individual holdings, small and 
medium together, produce 75 per cent 
of the entire crop of cereals and vege- 
tables in the country." The Commu- 
nist definition of small and medium 
holdings—hitherto a matter of some 
confusion—was also made clear through 
this report: small holdings -comprise 
properties of 5 hectares or less, medium 
holdings comprise properties between 5 
and 20 hectares.*® i 

The grouping of land ownership around 
the medium-sized plot indicates the re- 
sumption of a process which was tak- 
ing place in Rumania between the two 
world wars. One of the unfavorable re- 
sults of the main agrarian reforms of 
1919-21 had been to atomize the agri- 
cultural land into myriads of small, un- 


15 Dulea, op. cit. (note 11 supra). 

16 The percentages given for 1948 and re- 
peated from the official text of the Resolution 
of March 3-5, 1949: 57 and 34 per cent, ob- 
viously correspond to the 0-5 hectare and 5- 
20 hectare categories in the following table 
for that year, taken from Probleme Eco- 
nomice, No. 9-10, September—October 1948: 

Per CENT OF 
S1zE oF HoLpING TOTAL AREA 
Less than 1 hectare ......... 7.1 





1-3 hectares .........02-e eee 26.2 
3—5 hectares .........-00ce0s 24.4 
5-10 hectares ............... 23.0 
10-20 hectares .............. 10.6 
20-50 hectares .............- 5.7 
Over 50 hectares ............ 3.0 
100.00 


An example of the difficulties which have 
been encountered on this point is the state- 
ment in a recent handbook (Rumania Under 
Communism, edited by Stephen Fischer-Galati, 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1957) ac- 
cording to which “a peasant owning between 
2 and 5 hectares is a middle peasant and over 
5 hectares, a kulak.” Kulaks, it should be 
added, are not defined by the size of their 
holdings. 
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productive plots (in Rumania 7 hectares 
is the limit of productivity}. 

During the interwar years, however, 
there was a perceptible trend toward 
the extension of medium holdings. It 
is significant that this indication of the 
viability of such holdings is again being 
confirmed, even in present unpropitious 
circumstances. 


Renascent capitalism 


Moreover, from a social point of 
view, it is interesting to see that the 
middle peasants had the means to ac- 
quire these new plots and to consolidate 
their social and economic position in 
the villages. This suggests that the 
peasant class, in spite of persecution, 
compulsory quotas, exorbitant taxes, and 
exaggerated prices for the services of 
the tractor stations, has been able—be- 
cause of. its ineluctably central posi- 
tion in the national economy—to save 
enough to acquire more land!” Even 
kulaks—a term describing those rich 
farmers who hire labor on a large scale 
and who are said to own only 2 per 
cent of the area—are invited to deliver 
their crops to the official purchasers. 
Conditions are still bad, but not co- 
ercive. ‘The cat-and-mouse game be- 
tween the state purchaser and the agri- 
cultural producers has been transferred 
from the dark field of terrorism and 


black market to marketing with con- ; 


trolled production and prices. In this 
field the producers move with greater 
economic ease and with a shrewd sense 
of their indispensability. 

The main hope of the regime to check 
this process of renascent capitalism in 
the countryside lies in the policy of 
strengthening the Socialist (co-opera- 
tive) sector. The objective of the Sec- 


1T In this connection it must not be for- 


gotten that all three currency reforms, espe- . 


cially that of January 28, 1952, were directed 
against the farmers who had savings in the 
form of money. 


ond Five Year Plan is that by 1960 the 
Socialist sector of agriculture will be 
able to supply 60 to 70 per cent of the 
marketable products. This is to be at- 
tained by increasing productivity and 
“co-operativization.” Since the Con- 
gress, some success has been achieved 
on both counts. In December 1956, it 
was known that roughly 30 per cent 
of the entire arable surface of the coun- 
try belonged to the Socialist sector.7® 
However, its share in general agricul- 
tural production was still under 30 per 
cent. At that time, as was seen in 
Moghioros’ report, co-operatives and as- 
sociations retaining private possession 
of the land were relatively more popu- 
lar than the genuine collective farms. 
With regard to the latter, farmers with 
medium-sized plots join far more slowly 
than those without any land or with 
small plots. Moreover, there is lacking 
a precise definition of the “membérs” 
or “families” who join the Socialist sec- 
tor. It has, for example, been revealed 
that more than half the “members” of 
collective farms are women.?® This 
could be taken as a sign that the men 
continue to work their land, while they 
lend the weaker members of the work- 
ing family to the Socialist sector. 

The Communists, nevertheless, do con- 


‘sider the entrance of the middle farm- 


ers into the limited co-operatives as the 
beginning of a gradual process towards 
collectivization and the abolition of the 
“old class” of the peasantry. For the 
moment, social realities of the country- 
side show contrary tendencies. 


THE WORKERS 


Official statistics and publications give 
the over-all picture of the number of 
personnel in the RPR as 1,100,000 


18 Dulea, op. cit. (note 11 supra). 

` 19 Chirculescu: Organizarea si distribuirea 
muncii in GAC. Lupia de Clasă, No. 9 
(1957): see also Romania, No. 20 (December 


1957). 
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workers in 2,200 state-owned indus- 
trial plants, 36,000 in machine-tractor, 
400,000 in building and construction. 
Among the latter may be included de- 
tachments of the manpower reserves for 
compulsory and public works on cer- 
tain sites, 180,000 in transport and 
communications, 19,000 in the Socialist 
sector of trade, and the ever-changing 
figure of workers “in state and collec- 
tive farms.” °? Even the arbitrary to- 
tal sum of 2,000,000 or so personnel 
quoted officially during 1957 falls short 
by one million of the forecasts of the 
Five Year Plan 1950-55 which heralded 
a gross total of “3,000,000 workers, 
technicians and clerks” for the final 
year. . « 

To come now to the figures of the 


genuine ‘‘workers” in this arbitrarily . 


composed list, we find the following: ° 


In THOUSANDS . £950 
TOTAL PERSONNEL 
SOCIALIST INDUSTRY.......... 809.2 

state-industry............0- 743.9 
co-operatives. .........-000. 65.3 
TOTAL WORKERS.........005. 627.3 
state industry.............. 569.7 
CO-Operatiyes. ....... 6. eee ee 57.6 
Persons occupied 
in the private sector........... 188.9 


Thus; compared with the figure of 
roughly 750,000 workers in Rumanian 
industry in 1936, the absolute increase 
of workers must be now somewhere be- 
tween 150,000 and 200,000. Since 1956 
the number has increased very slightly, 
if at all. 
called for greater specialization rather 
than for a rise in manpower, especially 
in its first, three years. The real ad- 
vance was made between 1950 and 1953 
when forcible heavy. industrialization 
_was in full swing. It slowed down in 

the last two years (“New Course”) of 
the First Plan, and there is no reason 

20 Dulea and Anuarul, op. cit. (note 2 


supra). 
21 Anuarul, op. cit. (note 2 supra), p. 90. 


The Second Five Year Plan ` 


why it should gather momentum under 
the more cautious provisions of the 
present plan. This, of course, spells 


the end of any utopian hopes of the 


working class becoming, even in the re- 
mote future, the determining element in 
Rumanian séciety. It leaves it only 
with the ‘noral satisfaction of - being 
called “the leading class” of that so- 
ciety and of seeing that the top posi- 
tions both in the party and in the gov- 
ernment are now occupied by former 
workers: Gheorghiu-Dej, Chivu Stoica, 
G. Apostol, and others. 

Otherwise, in Rumania the manage- 
ment and control of production were, 
from the.very beginning of the Commu- 
nist regime, exercised on behalf of the 
state by the technical personnel and 
by the inflated industrial: bureaucracy. 
From the figures given in the above 


1953 1956 
1027.7 1,101.1 - 
918.3 972.1 
109.4 129.1 
847.6 916.8 
750.1 803.1 
97.5 113.7 
86.3 129 


table it appears that there is almost one 
clerk to every four workers in industry 
in the RPR, both in the general and 
in the state sector.2* The resulting 
professional and social resentment has 
served to increase the Rumanian work- 
ers’ political dislike of the regime.. 


Attempts at diminishing workers’ dis- 
content 


During 1955 the Central Committee 
made two attempts to abate some of. 
the feelings of frustration among the 


22 Respectively, 184,000- clerks to 917,000 
workers and 169,000 to 803,000. But, accord- 
ing to official sources, in many enterprises the 
ratio is 1 to 3. Lupta de Clasa, No. 6 (June 
1955). 
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workers’ elite by creating two bridges 
‘over which they could pass from their 
underprivileged status to positions of 
responsibility in management. Both at- 
tempts pivoted around the function of 
foreman, the threshold between the two 
worlds. The first set up trade schools 
for apprentices and technical schools 
for foremen.?® The second undertook to 
raise the status of the foremen in their 
plants and factories.2* It described the 
foreman as the sole leader of the de- 
partment of work entrusted to him and 
made him responsible only to the tech- 


nical staff. But it did not show how ` 


the foremen could rise to managerial po- 
sitions; and, indeed, no statistics have 
been published or data released show- 
ing the number of workers who have 
risen to leadership in industry in the 
RPR. In Soviet Russia, after the same 
length of time from the Communists’ 
seizure of power, Lazar Kaganovich, in 
June 1930, was able to show that more 
than half of the chairmen of trusts, fac- 
tory directors, and so on came from the 
workers’ stratum. 

After Poznań, and especially after the 
events in Poland and Hungary in the 
autumn of 1956, a moment of unrest 
which exploded among the Rumanian 


workers 25 revealed for the first time. 


the serious hostility of the workers. In 
particular they welcomed the experiment 
of the “workers’ councils” in Yugo- 


23 Decision of the Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers, January 11, 1955. In 
the first year, 1955-56, 97 schools were set up 
with a total of 7,929 industrial and agricul- 
tural foremen attending; half of these schools 


offered day courses and the other half free ` 


lectures. In the second year, 1956-57, there 
were 96 schools with an attendance of 12,723 
pupils and with the same proportion of courses 
and lectures. 

*4 Decision on “Raising the Part Played by 
Foremen in Industry,” Scanteia (July 10, 1955). 

25 At the Red “Grivitza” headquarters of 
the railwaymen and in other industrial towns 
such as Timishoara, Reshitza, Ploeshti and 
especially Iassy, near the Soviet frontier. 


-In periods of strain. 


slavia, Poland, and for a time also in 
Hungary. 

On January 24; 1957, the Plenum of 
the Central Council of Trade Unions 
met and considered, among other points 
on its agenda,” the “active participa- 
tion of the workers in organization and 
leadership of production.” In his main 
report, G. Apostol?” took the usual 
“dialectical” line of Communist leaders 
He asked the 
workers to be more co-operative with, 
and interested in, the production plans 
of management and the economic au- 
thorities; but, at the same time, he 
criticized the latter for not paying 
enough attention to the constructive pro- 
posals of the workers’ agencies. With 
great emphasis he launched the idea, 
hitherto kept in the background, of 
“production meetings.” Within the 
framework of these meetings, which 
“embody the collective experience of 
the workers, engineers, technicians and 
economic leaders,” all problems were to 
be discussed. It was decided that at 
these meetings decisions should be able 
to be made concerning problems in 
which the production solution depended 
exclusively on the respective collective 
team or department. 

One year later there had been no ap- 
preciable change in the situation. From 
an industrial point of view, decentrali- 
zation introduced into the RPR in 1957 
brought certain changes—for instance 
the greater freedom of decision granted 
to the managers, replacing the harass- 
ing dependence on the departments in 
Bucharest for every order or authoriza- 
tion. As for the production meetings, 


26 Recent decisions of the Central Commit- 
tee of the party, December 25-26, 1956 were 
the main reason for the calling of the Plenum. 
These tried to promise to alleviate some of 
the hardships prevailing before the Hungarian 
revolt: norms of production, wages, shortage 
of consumer goods, and so forth. 

27 Report on “The Tasks of the Trade Un- 
ions,” Scanteta (January 25, 1957). 
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it was disclosed that they were more 
successful in the big concerns and 
plants, the so-called “top enterprises,” 78 
than in the small and medium ones. 
One may surmise that these meetings 
are probably still a façade. The state 
and party would like to make more use 
of them both to integrate the workers 
more actively into the productive proc- 
ess, and at the same time ‘to take the 
edge off their protests against the frus- 
trating conditions in which they are 
forced to work. But this is a far cry 
from direct worker participation in lead- 
ership and organization, and the signifi- 
cance of the whole program appears 
negligible when one takes a bird’s-eye 
view of the demographic, social, and 
political position of the working class 
in the RPR. 


THE INTELLIGENTSIA 


When the Rumanian Republic was 
founded, the Communist party had very 
few contacts with the intelligentsia of 
the country. It had fewer intellectuals 
among its rank and file than did the 
National-Peasant, Liberal, and Socialist 
parties. The only recruits it had made 
in this category in 1944-45 were for- 
mer members of the Iron Guard, mostly 
gathered from unemployed white-collar 
workers, who, through fear and through 
totalitarian affinities, had offered their 
services en masse to the Communists 
(thousands of them were purged in 
1949). 

Between 1948 and 1950, the Commu- 
nist government continued to persecute 
indiscriminately the vast majority of 
the Rumanian intelligentsia, sending 


28 A recent study, Consfatuirea de productie, 
forma importanta si eficace de participare a 
maselor la conducerea si gospodărirea intre- 
prinderilor socialiste by C. Barbulescu and D. 
Joita in Probleme Economice, expressed the 
authors’ concern about the slow progress made 
by the production meetings, especially the 
freedom to take decisions, apart from those 
in top enterprises. 


them to prisons, labor camps or, at 
best, depriving them of their positions 
and means of livelihood. It treated 
them as class and party enemies rather 
than as specially equipped elements use- 
ful to society. This phase can be com- 
pared with the New Economic Policy 
years in the history of the intelligentsia 
in Soviet Russia when the party had 
not yet founded its own cadres of tech- 
nicians and scholars, had not started to 
run the state as a central employer, and 
suspected all middle-class professionals 
of being saboteurs. 

When, however, after two one-year 
economic plans, it was decided, as late 
as 1951, to launch a five-year plan, 
the problem loomed up of filling all 
the technical, managerial, and cultural 
“posts of responsibility.” A list of 
these posts at all levels was drawn up, 
the main categories coinciding with 
those of the list of Soviet intelligentsia 
released by Molotov in January 1937. 
Two moves were made to solve the 
problem. One was the increase of tech- 
nical and other teaching by overcrowd- 
ing the existing schools with new hastily 
recruited pupils. In 1948-49 there were 
454 technical schools with 75,168 pu- 
pils; 377 with 96,900 in 1950-51; 375 


with 110,682 in 1951-52; 366 with 


114,829 in 1953-54, dropping back to 
281 with 79,078 in 1954-55 when the 
Plan was altered and the teaching and 
education program modified.2® This- 
move can be compared with similar 
steps taken in Soviet Russia on the 
launching of the First Five Year Plan, 
with the difference that the Soviet effort 
was also accompanied by an increase in 
schools and teachers. 

As its second move the regime brought 
out of prisons and camps certain intel- 
lectuals and technicians of the old re- 
gime, and, considering that the time 
thus spent had been a “political re-edu- 
cation,” decided to use them for the 


29 Anuarul, op. cit. (note 2 supra), p. 190. 
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new cultural assignments of the Plan, 
ranging from artistic propaganda to ex- 
pert management. This move can be 
compated with the very early one in 
‘Soviet history, the phase which followed 
immediately after the decree of general 
nationalization of June 1918.°° 

By 1953 the universities and schools 
were packed beyond capacity. Fewer 
teachers were being forced to’teach more 
and more pupils; there were, for exam- 
ple, 6,482 teachers for 75,168 pupils in 
1948-49 and 5,495 for 96,900 in 1950- 
51.31. The first graduates of the short- 
term courses were extremely disappoint- 
ing. Their general education had been 
so thoroughly sacrificed to hasty spe- 
cialization that they were useless in 
fields in which they should have been 
experts. ‘The teachers and examiners, 
pressed .by the Plan Commission for 
more technical cadres, had constantly 
raised the percentage of graduates: 10 
per cent in 1948-49, 9 per cent in 1949- 
50, 14 per cent in 1950-51, 20 per cent 
in 1951-52. The system of examina- 
tion in schools was altered in 1953.%? 


30 At the time Lenin explained, in his speech 
on the “Soviets at work,” “Now that the at- 
tack on capital has been successful we need 
middle class specialists....It is a special 
phase of social development. Without the 
help and direction of specialists in the various 
branches of learning, of technique, the change 
to socialism is impossible. But specialists in- 
evitably belong to the middle classes. ... We 
have at present been obliged to resort to the 
middle classes’ method and promise a very 
high rate of remuneration in order to obtain 
the services of the most important middle- 
class specialists.” Actually, Lenin’s speech was 
frequently used in the “Popular Democracies.” 
For instance, it was the main defence of the 
East German government when, in June 17, 
1953, the anger of the East Berlin workers 
was concentrated against “die Intelligenzlern 
und die Funktionäre” who were so obviously 
privileged in a regime which called itself 
“proletarian.” 

31 Anuarul, op. cit. (note 2 supra), p. 191. 

32 Decision on “promotion examinations and 
graduation examinations in elementary and 


secondary schools and examinations for ob- ° 


The reform of teaching in universities 
was delayed until 1957.33 It dealt, 
among other things, with the unfavor- 
able social composition of the mass of 
the students. It was decided that, in 
the future, at least 40 per cent of 
the candidates admitted to universities 
should be sons of workers and that, in 
any case, 70 to 75 per cent of the total 
number of students should be sons of 
workers and peasants. Indeed, there 
had been another failure in the regime’s 
plans for education: The percentage of 
sons of peasants or of workers graduat- 
ing was much lower than that of young 
people emanating from “other classes” 
—a euphemism for the bourgeoisie and 
middle classes.** 

With. the need for competent people 
in all fields becoming more and more 
acute, the regime extended its collabora- 


taining the matriculation diploma,” No. 3557, 
October 1953. 

38 Decision of the Central Committee of the 
party concerning “the amelioriation of the 
higher education system.” Scanteia, June 26, 
1957. In its preamble one reads: “The sterile 
way in which some subjects are being taught 
and the under-estimation of many positive 
achievements in the traditional education in 
Rumania, have created difficulties in the de- 
velopment of our education, The principle 
of the complete ‘education of the student has 
not been understood in our teaching, that is, 
of intellectual, moral, physical and aesthetic 
education.” 

34 The Rumanian figures were not as fully 
disclosed as those for Hungary. In the wake 
of Imre Nagy’s speech of July 4, 1953, it was 
disclosed that only 52.7 per cent of the chil- 
dren of workers and 30 per cent of the chil- 
dren of peasants who applied for admission 
to the various high schools from among the 
graduates’ of technical schools were admitted, 
whereas 83.8 per cent of the sons of “other 
classes” passed the tests. In, Rumania, it is 
only known that 138,807 pupils reached the 
final three classes of the general schools in the 
“urban sector” and 6,140 in the “rural one”: 
but the first figure probably also included the 
many young peasants who came to town and 
the fact that there are more high schools in 
towns than in villages. 
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tion with the intellectuals of the old re- 
gime. More university professors, archi- 
tects, and engineers were given mana- 
gerial and state executive positions. 
More artists and writers who had shared 
in the privileges granted intellectuals 
under the Carol II and Ion Antonescu 
dictatorships went back to the posts 
they had previously occupied and were 
more feted than ever before. Thus, the 
state prizes of 1954 °° for prose and 
poetry went to two writers and one 
poet whose names were made under 
Carol’s protection; for drama to a 
former surrealist poet, known before 
the war for his obscene writings; for 
literary criticism to a Marxist critic but 
also to one of the former senior mem- 
bers of the Royal Foundation; for mu- 
sic, painting, and sculpture to artists 
celebrated for long decades and then 
persecuted by the Communists. The 
absence of new or, for that matter, old, 
but genuine, Communist intellectuals is 
exceptionally striking in the Rumanian 
People’s Republic. 

Meanwhile, too, another social phe- 
nomenon already in evidence in the So- 
viet Union was making itself felt in 
the new Rumanian society, though with 


85 Scanteia (November 13, 1954). 


different consequences. When Stalin 
decided to acknowledge in public the 
new status which the intelligentsia had 
shaped for itself in Soviet society, the. 
Soviet press could justify this by ex- 
plaining that these were “yesterday’s 
workers and peasants advanced to com- 
manding posts.” 3€ Only the fact that 
its members were sons and daughters of 
workers and peasants could alleviate the 
reality that the Soviet intelligentsia had 
become something of a caste, with a 
way and standard of living far superior 
to that of the “toiling classes” and with 
an obvious opportunity of transmitting 
to their children privileged accessibility 
to culture, social rank, and their own 
professions. 

But when this caste-like position of 
the intelligentsia in a postwar Commu- 
nist society was transferred to the Ru- 
manian “hired middle-class specialists” 
and when they received the charismata 
already granted their elders in the So- 
viet Union, the social crystallization 
which thus took place in a much shorter 
time caught in it quite different layers, 
men, and mentalities. These men were 
differently moulded, above all, in their 
attitude towards the state. 


38 Tsvestia (December 29, 1945). 
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,/ ducation and Youth 


By Gerorce Z. F. BEREDAY 


Abstract: The evidence available points to a successful and steady improve- 
ment in the pedagogical caliber of satellite schools since 1950. Yet the same 
period witnessed a steady alienation of youth from Communism in Poland and 


Hungary and to a lesser degree also in Czechoslovakia and Rumania. 


It is 


suggested that the schools cannot easily fulfill the role assigned to them by 


totalitarian regimes. 


Unless there is some correspondence between the ideals 


they are asked to teach and actual reality, indoctrination may only increase the 


chances of youth disturbances. 


YEAR ago, Seven Days in Poland, 

a Polish official journal dedicated 

to spreading goodwill among Polish 

émigré groups, contained a description 
of a Bim Bom pantomime show: 


Take the famous balloon scene. A group 


of boys and girls play gaily with a little 
red balloon. ‘They are joyful, they ate 
happy. Suddenly a solemn creature carry- 
ing a briefcase appears on the stage. He 
wants to crush the balloon underfoot. In 


the last moment he gives up this idea, but. 


instead touches it with the burning ciga- 
rette end. The little balloon bursts—the 
end of gaiety, the end of play. But not 
the end of the scene. Lo, a cluster of 
young people appear in front of the curtain 
with burning cigarettes in hand. In the 
corner stands a girl who sells little balloons. 
Now, the group of youngsters, who were a 
moment ago deprived by someone of their 
fun, approach the girl and destroy all the 
balloons with their cigarettes. Not one 
word is uttered during this scene. And yet 
this pantomime has a deep meaning, it is a 
general symbol of the complicated political 
and psychological process of the recent 
years. 


- As claimed, this little story does sup- 
ply most of the clues to the problems of 
youth in satellite countries. It depicts 


1 Siedem Dni w Polsce, No. 8 (April 21, 
1957), p. 5 (my translation). 


the initial willingness of the young to 
experiment with the new order. It dem- 
onstrates the bungling of officialdom, 
infallible, but ineffectively performing 
its role of leadership. It shows the re- 
sulting reaction and loss of faith by dis- 
enchanted youth. As such, the story 
introduces well the main theme of the 
present article—the appraisal of the 
ebbing fortunes of political indoctrina- 
tion in satellite education. 

There is no need here to establish the 
fact that political indoctrination of a 
Soviet type was imposed, along with 
major Soviet features of organization, 
upon the schools of the new depend- 
encies. That phase of educational his- 
tory took place mainly before 1950 and 


‘ was treated at length in an earlier issue 
‘of Tar Annats.? The subsequent pe- 


riod which began at midcentury, or 
more correctly, with the death of Stalin, 


has turned out to be a testing point of 


the Communist blueprints. The events 
in Poland and’ Hungary and, somewhat 
more tentatively, the climate of opinion 
in Czechoslovakia and Rumania ® seem 


2John $. Reshetar, “Moscow’s European 
Satellite, The Educational Weapon,” THE AN- 
NALS, Vol. 271 (September 1950), pp. .135-44. 
3 Only these four countries are dealt with 
here. For others consult: Irwin T. Sanders, 
“Communist Dominated Education in Bul- 
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to warrant the generalization that the 
results of the hoped-for indoctrination 
have fallen short of the original expec- 
tations. 

This failure raises an interesting prob- 
lem not only for students of comparative 
education, but now also for the public 
at large. In an age which once again 
argues over the effectiveness of educa- 
tion as a tool of indoctrination and se- 
lectivity, it is relevant to ask whether 
the causes of Communist failures belong 
inside or outside schools. Either there 
is something inherent in the state of 
education itself—its dynamism or lack 
of it, its modes of instruction, its faith 
or cynicism—that predisposes the youth 
favorably or unfavorably towards ab- 
sorbing its offerings or the schools merely 
reflect the industry or sloth, the opti- 
mism or pessimism which the youngsters 
bring with them from outside. The case 
of Communist education is too special 
to warrant generalizations applicable to 
ideologically freer and administratively 
less centralized systems. But for what 
it is worth, the experience of satellite 
regimes would seem to suggest that the 
pedagogical caliber of education is quite 
secondary to wider social considerations 
in determining the final allegiance of its 
pupils. Since the age of Sputnik cli- 
maxed the many convictions that qual- 
ity of instruction is solely and directly 
responsible for the final product of edu- 
cation, an examination of the current 
` scene in East Central Europe may con- 


garia: A Study in Social Relations,” American 
Slavic and East European Review, Vol. 15, 
No. 3 (October 1956), pp. 364-81; Joseph S. 
Roucek, “Tito’s Educational Experiences and 
Experiments,” Educational Forum, Vol. 21, 
No. 2 (January 1957), pp. 193-202; Max A. 
Lange, Totalitäre Erziehung: das Ersichungs- 
system der Sowjetzone Deutschlands (Frank- 
furt, 1954), 432 pp.; Stavro Skendi (Ed:), 
Albania (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1956), Chap. 17, pp. 269-84. Other hand- 
books of the Free Europe Committee, Mid- 
European Studies Center, also contain chap- 
ters on education. 


tribute towards the acceptance of a 
much needed corrective. 


THE Pauenowks SCENE 


The actual quality of education in the 
satellites seems on balance satisfactory. 
Communist education introduced the ob- 
vious debilitating changes in the field 
of history and literature. It filled the 
extracurricular time with the stagnant 
functions of youth organizations. It 
permeated the schools with militant and 
yet. shallow political orthodoxy.* But 
apart from these changes, the school 
offerings suggest a reasonable degree of 
vigor and high caliber. Whatever its 
shortcoming, satellite education on the 
whole has succeeded in combining the 
prewar scholarly traditions with the 
postwar dynamic expansionism: 

Good or bad scholarly traditions are 
now a matter of much disputed defini- 
tions. But if one agrees that good 
scholarship should satisfy two condi- 


.tions—the avoidance of abrupt breaks 


in the continuity of the curriculum and 
a subject-oriented content—present sat- 
ellite programs seem to satisfy both 
stipulations. In point of time they are 
only a decade away from the inaugura- 
tion ‘of the new regimes and thus 


‘roughly at a stage the Soviet system 


was at the end of the 1920’s. But the 
subsequent reversal of Soviet education 
to formalist traditions has enabled the 
satellites to retain unbroken their own 
tight prewar patterns of instruction. In 
this sense the schools of East Central 
Europe were off to a better start than 
their original Communist prototypes. 
Their names, years of training, and pro- 
grams were changed in a piecemeal 
fashion to bring them into line with the 
Soviet practices. War, revolts, defec- 
tion, and discrimination deprived them 


4 For a detailed description see, for instance: 
“Free Europe University in Exile,’ L’evolu- 
tion de Venseignement dans les democraties 
populaires (Paris, 1956), 110 pp. 
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of many men with good teaching po- 
tential. The mass admission of stu- 
dents of humbler origin must have 
forced upon them the necessity to popu- 
larize their offerings. But at least the 
methods and thus perhaps also the basic 
quality of instruction remained sub- 
stantially unchanged. Official protests 
against grade repeaters and early school 
leavers, some 10 per cent of the school 
population, bear witness to this. 

In all satellite schools curricula are 
organized as sequences of traditional 
subjects taught uniformly according to 
central directives. Even though they 
suffer under obvious political limita- 
tions, the humanities continue to en- 
joy an honored priority. One foreign 
language or Latin in addition to Rus- 
sian is taught throughout two-thirds of 
the years of secondary schooling. At 
the same time the Soviet influence has 
brought in an increasing emphasis on 
science offerings. At least five science 
subjects are now.taught in schools 
throughout Eastern Europe. As an ex- 
ample, in Poland, Polish language and 
literature was taught (in 1954-55) 
throughout for five to eleven hours per 
week. Russian was given in the upper 
seven grades for three hours a week. 
Foreign language or Latin occupied two 
to three hours for eight years. In the 
field of science, mathematics was of- 
fered throughout for four to six hours; 
geography and biology for nine years 
at two to three hours each; physics for 
seven years at two to four hours; chem- 


istry for four years at two hours; as-- 


tronomy and geology in the uppermost 
grade for one to two hours each.’ With 
such concentration on subjects it is small 
wonder that, unlike the Soviet ten-year 
schools, the academic secondary schools 
in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland 
require eleven years of training. The 

5 Brian Simon, Education in the New Po- 


land (London: Lawrence and Wishart, 1954), 
p. 62. 
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combination of the prewar traditions in 
humanities with the postwar interest in 
sciences has now led Rumania, too, to 
switch to an eleven-year program. 


BY-PRODUCTS OF A HEAVY CURRICULUM 


No doubt, a heavy traditional curricu- 
lum has led in practice to much dull 
memorization. It also necessitates meth- 
ods of training that are strictly disci- 
plinarian in character. In his descrip- 
tion of Hungarian education, William 
Juhasz notes that failure to keep up the 
standards of work and study are treated 
almost like an industrial sabotage. An 
insistence on almost military obedience, 
placement of the responsibility upon 
parents for all breaches of school disci- 
pline, pilloring of transgressors in school 
newspapers, study rooms for supervised 
homework, and threat of dismissal for 
slackness—this is the familiar mixture 
of traditional European and new Soviet 
sternness. But insofar as these features 
of instruction are regarded as short- 
comings, they tend to be counterbal- 
anced by the new corrective movement 
towards politechnization. In Czecho- 
slovakia, Ministry of Education instruc- 
tions for 1955-56 and 1956-57 have 
recommended the reduction of subject 
matter. Instead, sixteen hours of labo- 
ratory. work and two excursions per year 
are introduced in physics, chemistry, 
and biology; and five hours per week 
are to be devoted to handicrafts, school 
farms, and machine shop practice. In 
Hungary “oversize or obsolete” text- 
books are now. being revised. Practical 
work is being experimented with in the 
first four years of physics, biology, and 
chemistry. In Rumania, too, first steps 
have been taken to link “theoretical 
knowledge with practice,” although the 
extension of secondary schooling has put 
greater emphasis on political economy, 


6 William Juhasz, Blueprint For a Red Gen- 
eration (New York: Mid-European Studies 
Center, 1952), pp. 66, 67. i 
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logic, Latin, and foreign languages. 
Even in Poland, which is using its newly 
won autonomy to expand its offerings in 
Western languages and to follow less 
slavishly the Soviet educational prece- 
dents, efforts are being made to “free 
pupils from excessive work” and to re- 
strict promotion by examinations which 
is responsible for “an atmosphere of 
nervousness” In the schools.’ Satellite 
educational offerings thus seem to be 
characterized not only by adherence to 
subject matter but also by watchfulness 
over the perennial tendency of such 
methods of instruction to become too 
rigid. Nobody can vouch for the effec- 
tiveness of an educational program by 
merely glancing at official tables of of- 
ferings. But the impression of the con- 
tent of satellite education is one of con- 
servative solidity. 

Contrary to some predictions this so- 
lidity does not seem to have been sig- 
nificantly diluted by the mood of ex- 
pansion. The extension of educational 
opportunities, the point of pride of the 


Communist program, has rather been 


accomplished in the atmosphere of up- 
grading of standards. Between 1930 
and 1950 rough comparative figures in- 
dicate a drop in illiteracy in Czecho- 
slovakia from 4.1 to 2.3 per cent; in 
Hungary from 9.6 to 5; in Poland from 
25.3 to 10; in Rumania from 42.9 to 
23.1 per cent. The upward expansion 
of compulsory education as yet has left 
untouched the work of senior secondary 
schools. This is partly due to the gen- 
eral insistence on performance and disci- 
pline in all schools; partly to the strenu- 
ous efforts to build up vocational schools, 
which now cater for roughly one-half of 
those who continue their education be- 
yond the compulsory age; but mostly 
to the fact that ambitions for mass edu- 


T International Yearbook of Education (Ge- 
neva: UNESCO, 1956), pp. 131, 194, 304, 317. 

8 UNESCO, World Illiteracy at Mid-Cen- 
tury (Paris, 1957), pp. 41-42, 101, 118, 145. 


cation have made a very small impact 
at a secondary level. In Czechoslovakia 
some 20 per cent attend beyond the 
compulsory nine years thanks to the 
system of one-day-a-week vocational 
schools. In Hungary, Rumania, and Po- 
land only some 10 per cent continue 
beyond the legal age of 14 in the for- 
mer two and 13 in the latter. Most of 
the available educational information is 
still derived from official communica- 
tions, and Communist regimes yield 
precedence to none in the optimism 
with which they regard their own 
achievements. But even with that cau- 
tion, one is left with a strong impres- 
sion that the changes that have oc- 
curred have had very little negative im- 
pact upon traditional standards. The 
educational picture thus supplies no ba- 
sis for an explanation of youth tensions. 


EDUCATION AND THE POLITICAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES 


A recent joke has it that a foreign 
visitor in Poland in the middle 1950’s 
asked and received permission to visit 
a prison. While there, he came upon 
three political prisoners and inquired of 
them the cause of their arrest. The first 
answered: “I am here because I was 
against Gomulka.” ‘The second replied: 
“I am here because I was for Gomulka.” 
The third said: “I am here because I 
am Gomulka.” This little story, an 
illustration of the many political jokes 
of which people in satellite countries are 
so fond, supplies the clue to the attitude 
of disenchantment of youth in all coun- 
tries of East Central Europe. That 
attitude is a result of the zig-zags of the 
official policy, exasperation with which 
spurred the revival of nationalistic and 
religious traditions. It is not the edu- 
cational context that is at the basis of 
present youth unrest. It is the twists 
and turns of the political situation as 


3 UNESCO, World Survey of Education 
(Paris, 1955), pp. 187, 324, 527, 547. 
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reflected in school teaching that have 
brought it into being. 

At the time of the establishment of 
the Soviet-sponsored regimes there was 
obviously little sympathy among youth 
for the changes then taking place. Most 
people, young and old, considered. the 
arrival of the Communists as an impo- 
sition from without. In Poland, in 
particular, public indignation at the 
immorality of the Yalta Agreement and 
at the Russian inaction during the War- 
saw Uprising was added to the bitter 
memories of the Russian partitions. The 
` reception of the Russians, even though 
they posed. as liberators, everywhere 
ranged from lukewarm to hostile. 

But harassment, foreign occupation, 
and exploitation is an old story in East- 
ern Europe. The tradition of dogged 
determination to hang on to national 
identity and native soil quickly develops 
as a self-protective countermeasure. Yet 
another bitter experience of defeat in 
World War II served to discredit the 
tradition of patriotic romanticism with 
which all national calamities were hith- 
erto confronted. Clearly, heroic under- 
ground military exploits were hardly 
calculated to ensure survival in the pe- 
destrian and industrialized future. What 
was needed was realism and practicality. 
This mounting feeling of “realism” very 
quickly grew in education as elsewhere 
into the doctrine of accommodation to 
Communist domination. It was useless 
to struggle without. One had to sur- 
‘vive within, The foundations of acqui- 
escence, greatly aided by methodical 
deportations of potentially dangerous 
people and by police terror over the 
rest, were thus firmly laid. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
THE MASSES 


It is at this point that education be- 
came additionally important. Through 
schools another incentive was built’ into 
this readiness of public opinion to acqui- 


esce. By promising educational oppor- 
tunity the satellite regimes could elicit 
self-interest and thus secure the loyalty 
of the youth otherwise devoid of ideo- 
logical enthusiasm. In a society for- 
merly dominated by landowners or a 
gentry-descended intelligentsia, the new 
era meant the opening of new prospects 
to sons of the small middle class, of 
workers, and above all, of peasants to 
whom previously only few avenues of 
mobility had been available. The new 
states thus were able to create a class of 
young people loyal to them. Their per- 
sonal good fortune depended completely 
upon the new society’s good fortune. 
Through expanding educational oppor- 
tunities for the masses, the Communists 
made a bid for the political loyalties 
and for the economic dynamism of 
working-class and peasant youth, long 
famous for industry and perseverance 
and now aroused by the vision of ad- 


-vancement and prosperity. 


The personal motivation was easily 
susceptible to conversion into full- 
fledged Socialist allegiance. The path 
from old patriotism to realism has, in 
fact, ended in the trap of a new pa- 
triotism. A system synonymous with 
good opportunities could obviously hope 
to be identified as a good system. At 
the close of the Stalin period, the chorus 
of voices pronouncing Communism the 
salvation of the satellites was no longer 
merely a result of the political terror of 
the era. There was a tinge of spon- 
taneity in the numerous expressions of ' 
educational authorities and youth or- 
ganizations.*°. It was as if any belief 
were thought to be better than no be- 
lief at all. In the words of a personal 


- acquaintance who returned to Poland 


voluntarily at that time: “Communism 
is an inevitable fate of our age. It is 
marching triumphantly across the world. 
-10 See, for instance, Sigfried Kracauer and 


Paul L. Berkman, Satellite Mentality (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1956), pp. 93-96, 
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One cannot run away from it. Why 
not join it and grow strong through its 
strength?” 

Thus, the old romantic notions tran- 
scended realism in the form of an over- 
riding new need to “believe.” And it is 
the ‘subsequent disappointment of this 
belief in the strength, virtue, and altru- 
istic dedication -of socialism that has 
paved the way to the return of the old 
type of nationalistic patriotism. It is 
perfectly natural that this reaction 
should be particularly marked in the 
schools. It is in the schools even more 
than in adult cultural life, which is 
never completely harnessed, that the 
highest ideals of Socialist life were 
enunciated. It is in schools that the 
adolescent would attempt to find guides 
to conduct in a perplexing world. The 
breakdown of values was most likely to 
register in the sensitive area of educa- 
tion. Nowhere in the world and cer- 
tainly not in the satellites has general 
uneasiness ever failed to spark unrest 
among students. 

Participation of youth in the anti- 
Communist and anti-Russian outbreaks 
spans the decade from February 1948, 
when the students of Prague University 
demonstrated against the Communist 
coup détat, to October 1957, when the 
students of Warsaw Politechnic pro- 
tested against the suppression of the 
youth magazine Po Prostu. Its major 
1956 landmarks in Poland and Hungary 
are too well known to need restatement. 
The continuation of the ferment that 
caused them can easily be predicted. 

It is already certain, however, that its 
causes are political and economic. The 
barring of educational opportunity to 
people of wrong social class has always 
kept alive a hard core of political mal- 
contents. At the opposite pole the 

11 See Neal Buhler and Stanley Zukoroski, 
Discrimination in Education in the People’s 


Democracies (New York: Mid-European Stud- 
ies Center, Free Europe Committee, 1955), 


61 pp. 


alienation of the most eager supporters 
through the unimaginative tedium of 
youth organizations has deprived the 
regime of effective young leadership.” 
It was when the average young man in 
between was awakened by de-Staliniza- 
tion that the roof finally collapsed. 


Young people could not help noticing 
that the party representatives and the press 
lied to them all the time. It was clear that 
the living standard was going down; but 
they were told in enthusiastic terms that it 
was going up, thanks to the party. At 
home they heard their parents complain- 
ing; at school they had speeches on the 
general satisfaction and gratitude of the 
people. They were told that this or that 
article was a Russian invention. They 
went home, looked it up in a pre-war en- 
cyclopedia, and found these statements dis- 
proved. It was borne in on them that they 
were living in an atmosphere of lies, that 
they were fed on lies and breathing lies all 
the time, and they were determined not to 
be brought up to be liars themselves.8 


Economic MOTIVATION, NATIONALISM 
AND RELIGION 


Political disappointments with the 
policies of the regimes were, in a sense, 
economic disappointments too. It was 
economic hopes that kept Czeslaw 
Milosz’s young men practicing so as- 
siduously the arts of the Ketman. It 
was economic privation that drove the 
uprooted young peasants to delinquency. 
Recently Polish Magazine polled its 
readers on their life philosophy. In ir- 
redentist Poland, 425 out of 500 young 
people put forth economic answers to 
an invitation to make the “greatest” 
wish in their lives: 105 wanted im- 


” proved standards of living: 67 oppor- 


12 See “Crisis in the Youth Leagues,” News 
From Behind the Iron Curtain, Vol. 4, No. 6 
(June 1955), pp. 25-35. 

18 George Mikes, “Where Communist In- 
doctrination Failed: On the Young People in 
Hungary,” The Listener (London, December 
27, 1956), p. 1057. 


EDUCATION 


tunity to travel; 41 to obtain a profes- 
sion; 41 to study; 39 to obtain an 
apartment.** The promise of wellbeing 
at the end of the long road of transition 
to heavy industry does little to relieve 
the gnawing impatience with present 
privations. 

As the political and economic situa- 
tion is the cause of ferment, so are na- 
tionalism and religion the symbols of 
refuge and defiance. ‘The nationalist 
theme is now common and easily docu- 
mented in all satellites. For instance, 
an official Czech history textbook for 
eleventh grade and normal schools, pub- 
lished in 1955, treats the history of so- 
cialism in Czechoslovakia with discerni- 
bly nationalistic overtones." The in- 
sistence on teaching of religion is also 
common knowledge. While- the Rus- 
sian schools remain militantly atheistic, 
Rumania provides religious instruction 
after school hours for all whose par- 
ents desire it. In Czechoslovakia the 
1948 Education Act included religion, 
albeit with some potentially debilitating 
clauses, as a full-fledged though volun- 
tary subject of primary and secondary 
school programs. The current situation 
in Poland has an originality and signifi- 
cance of its own. The Polish Commu- 
nists are in the unusual situation of hav- 
ing had to allow the existence of private 
Catholic schools, including the Univer- 
sity of Lublin, the only Catholic college 
in the Communist world. Polish state 
schools offer noncompulsory instruction 
in religion in two weekly sessions, while 
the government, through a special “So- 
ciety of the Friends of Children,” main- 
tains private secular schools dedicated 
to atheism. This is an almost incredible 
concession and one that is not given 
lightly. Only last October Gomulka 
complained that the situation in Poland 


14 Magazyn Polski, No. 3 (Warsaw, April 
1957), p. 129. 

15 Déjiny CSR, Vol. 3 (1918-1948), Prague, 
1955, pp. 34-62. 
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differed not only from that of other so- 
cialist states, but also from such coun- 
tries as France and the United States. 
He warned the Church to realize that a 
new state had been built in Poland and 
that church privileges should not be 
taken as license to disregard this fact. 

But the disparity between the Com- 
munists’ wishes and the resiliency of 
their adversaries can be seen from Car- 
dinal Wyszynski’s 1957 Christmas mes- 
sage to Poles in America: 


Faithful to the Cross and the Evangely, 
faithful to the Fatherland, we endure in 
fraternal love, we endure amidst suffering 
and toil. We believe that the face of the 
Polish soil, our cities and fields by the 
Vistula, Oder and the Baltic, will be re- 
born out of our sacrificial labors. 


In education, too, this resistance per- 
sists, and though it is found in varying 
degree in the different countries of East- 
ern Europe, it continues to rebuff the 
efforts of indoctrination. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Educational progress in East Central 
Europe stands out to advantage among 
the many less successful areas of the 
Communist program. The limited evi- 
dence available seems to indicate that 
the satellite regimes have managed to 
expand educational opportunity without 
too much loss of prewar educational 
quality. Yet much to the surprise of 
the authorities, it is precisely youth who 
has been the source of political unsettle- 
ment. That this is due to political and 
not to educational reasons seems to be 
the inescapable conclusion. 

Obviously, the schools in Communist 
regimes as elsewhere perform merely 
the role of intermediaries. Their role 
is more one of prevention than of cure. 
The Communist reversals seem to be 
due not to the nature of school instruc- 
tion, but to the failure of the regimes to 
live up to their theoretical ideals and to 
the persistence of religious and national 
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traditions. The schools render the con- 
trasts obvious and reflect the tensions 
thus aroused. But the pedagogical scene 
can only register the extent, rather than 
account for the causes, of the present 
setbacks of Sovietization. _ 

One must not forget, however, that 
the story is only half told. Communist 
regimes seem to be better able than 
democratic governments to learn from 
their past. mistakes. The blatant en- 
forcement of aggressive indoctrination 
may be the very reason of its failure. 
Profiting from this lesson, Communist 
school instruction once more is being 
exposed to official re-examination. Al- 
ready the satellite states are working to 
increase the areas of their successes. 
They continue to press for - expanded 
range of education. They watch over 
the quality of teaching against the ex- 
cesses of theory and practice. They 
build schools and playgrounds and pal- 
aces of culture. They encourage the 
flow of cultural exchanges with their 
Eastern neighbors. They have now laid 
the groundwork for new cultural ex- 
changes with the Western nations. At 
the same time they have cut their losses 
and are trying to correct their shortcom- 
ings. They have relented on the in- 


conquerable question of religion. They 
have given up the thought of wholesale 
collectivization. They have cut down 
the more brazen-faced aspects of politi- 
cal teaching. To make their program 
less objectionable, they have shifted 
more towards nationalism. 

The result is already a partial re- 
covery. . Certainly, the cause of free- 
dom has received new setbacks since the 
Hungarian revolt. Only time can tell 
whether what has happened in the satel- 
lites under de-Stalinization will produce 
lasting relaxations. And at least part 
of these may be due to the general eas- ' 
ing of conditions in the whole Soviet 
orbit rather than to the reaction against 
Communist domination. Such reaction 
must also be tempered by the obvious 
successes of Soviet-type education in 
really advancing knowledge and in pro- 
viding opportunity in nonpolitical fields. 
Only by our remembering such cautions 
for the future can past Communist edu- 
cational attempts and failures be prop- 
erly assessed. As the schools become 
more effective vocationally and less 
constrictive politically, the potential 
chances of their acceptance by the now 
defiant satellite youth may increase cor- 
respondingly. 


Cultural and Literary Developments: Poland 
and Hungary 


By GEORGE GÖMÖRI 


Abstract: By 1950 standardization of cultural life in Soviet-dominated coun- 
tries was nearly complete. This was more easily effected in literature than in 
painting or music—areas in which the artist’s position was less clearly defined. 
Pressures for conformity caused artists and writers to resort to three main types 
of behavior. Some collaborated wholeheartedly, others became semi-collabora- 
tors, and still others chose to collaborate not at all. It soon became obvious 
that the “new literature” was failing to fulfill the task laid down by the party 
of re-educating men and was instead stifling creative work. The demand for an 
essentially romantic picture of everyday reality demanded by “Socialist realism” 
had become anything but real, and to ease the dilemma writers took refuge in 
the past. The cultural and political thaw which followed Stalin’s death was felt 
most: keenly in Hungary and Poland. In the former the full-scale campaign ` 
waged by the Rakosi regime against “rightist deviationism” propelled the coun- 
‘try into revolution, In the latter a greater sensitivity to popular demand on the 
part of the leaders has helped to avert such a bloody upheaval. In fact, the 
freedom of creation under Gomulka’s regime is still unequalled in all of Eastern . 


Europe.—Ed. 


Y 1950 standardization on the So- 

viet pattern, or one might say, 
“Zhdanovization,” had been completed 
in all the Soviet-dominated countries. 
The purge of cultural life through a 
subservient state apparatus proceeded 
quickly between 1948 and 1950, though 
in some countries, such as Rumania, -the 
process had started even earlier. In 
Poland and Hungary, the two countries 
with which this article will be chiefly 
concerned, this Gleickschaltung became 
evident at the Writers’ Congress in 
Szczecin (1949) and at the First Con- 
gress of the Hungarian Writers Union 
(1950). At these gatherings, apart from 
some timorous criticisms by fellow trav- 
eling writers, who were duly attacked 
for their “hesitations,” there was an at- 
mosphere of familiar Zhdanovite “una- 
nimity.” 


By now Zhdanovism had permeated 
all artistic life. Neither composers nor 
painters, shackled as they were by a 
specious theory of realism, could express 
themselves as freely as they would have 
wished; but they still contrived, on oc- 
casion, to compose music which was not 
merely programmatic and to paint pic- 
tures which were not just photography. 


‘Such work, though criticized, was not 


inevitably rejected. Modern “decadent” 
music and abstract painting were, of 
course, forbidden. But the mere fact 
that there was a certain amount of lati- 
tude given to works which did not ob- 
viously belong to this category only un- 
derlined the absurdity and futility of 
Zhdanovism, based as it was on abso- 
lutism of judgment.. 

By its very nature, literature was 
more amenable to the cut-and-dried 
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canons of Soviet doctrine. A writer, un- 
like a painter or a composer, could be 
forced into a much more clearly defined 
position. When petty dictators of cul- 
tural life—a Révai in Hungary or a 
Berman in Poland—were supreme, they 
had no difficulty in demonstrating that 
neutrality on the part of a writer was 
“desertion from the front of socialism” 
or that silence was “disbelief in our 
People’s Democracy” or that writing 
about one’s own problems or simply 
about nature, love and flowers was ‘“‘es- 
capism” and “intimism.” The latter ex- 
pression was one of the rare Rumanian 


contributions to this new language of. 


literary criticism. . 

Added to the methods of physical co- 
ercion now at the disposal of the state, 
the atmosphere of moral intimidation 
reflected in these proliferating “isms” 
led to the adoption by the artist and 
writer of three main types of behavior. 
The first solution open to him was “to 
sell his soul to the Devil”: to enter the 
` path of complete collaboration, serving 
the party’s aims with the ardor, whether 
real or feigned, of a neophyte. (In fact, 


as it subsequently turned out, even this 


bargain with the Devil was in many 
cases a provisional one.) It was the 
people of this type—and some old Com- 
munist writers—-who received the lion’s 
share of state prizes and decorations; it 
was they who went on the subsidized 
jaunts to the Soviet. Union and other 
This treatment 
made them pampered and privileged 


prisoners of the situation they had - 


chosen. Despite all the material ad- 
vantages of their loyalty, they were iso- 
lated from real life by the bars of their 
ideological cage and their artificially 
fostered self-confidence. 

The second group ranged from semicol- 
laborators to bogus-collaborators. The 
majority were non-Communists, but once 
having published books they found them- 
selves under some obligation to the re- 


gime. They were granted concessions 
of one sort or another and in return 
were expected to continue writing. Al-. 
though not everybody would agree, many 
Hungarians of the younger generation 
consider that it was the people in this ~ 
group who preserved the national tradi- 
tions in a period when even the best 
Communist writers wrote nothing but 
tedious propaganda doggerel on anti- 
imperialist and similar themes. It is 
important to stress that this second 
group of people, who somehow con- 
tinued to write without sacrificing them- 
selves totally to the “party line,” were 
much more important to the survival of 
the national intelligentsia than was the 
third group, those who retired into com- 
plete silence and became so-called “in- 
ternal émigrés.” The moral influence of 
the latter was purely passive and nega- 
tive, whereas the semicollaborators were 
sometimes able to give some spiritual 
sustenance in the wilderness. I should 
explain that by the term “bogus-col- 
laborators” I mean those writers or 
poets who, unable to publish original 
work and unwilling to flatter the new 
ruling class, turned to translations, thus 
seeming to express a readiness to serve 
“the cause,” at least as craftsmen, if 
not as creative artists. 

The third pattern of behavior, spir- 
itual emigration, was akin to the litera- 
ture in exile; but since it could not be 
offered for publication it was usually 
without influence, unlike the work of 
semicollaborators which was often pub- . 
lished in many thousands of copies. 
This does not mean, of course, that this 
literature which was written “for the 
drawer” produced nothing of value. 
Quite the contrary, much of it was out- 
standing, as we learned after it had been 
published: for example, the work of the 
Czech poet, Hrubin, and the young Pol- 
ish poet, Miron Bialoszewski. Curi- 
ously enough, the most outstanding 
example of spiritual émigré literature 
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which came to light only as a result of 
the Hungarian revolution is the poem 
by a “semicollaborator,” Gyula Illyés, 
“On Tyranny,” + which might almost be 
read as an answer to the French Com- 
munist poet, Eluard, author of the poem 
“Liberty.” 


THE DECAY oF SOCREALISM: ? THE 
Déry Discussion 


Even before Stalin’s death, by about 
1952, it had become painfully obvious, 
even to the dictators on the literary 
front, that Zhdanovism, far from pro- 
ducing a “new literature” which would 
fulfill the task laid down by the party 
of re-educating men, had simply stifled 
creative work and sterilized it to such 
an extent that literature was no longer 
a useful adjunct to party indoctrination. 
The various modes of adaptation to the 
doctrine on the part of writers and art- 
ists had only helped to nullify “Social- 
ist realism” and to reveal its deep con- 
tradictions. The official critics, first in 
Russia and then, by the usual process 
of slavish imitation, in the satellites, 
began to express their deep anxiety at 
this state of affairs in which literature, 
far from “educating,” was scarcely read 
even by the most devoted. In diagnos- 
ing the sickness which had now so evi- 
dently stricken all cultural activity, they 
were unwilling or unable to subject to 
any scrutiny the fundamental party doc- 
trine, “Socialist realism.” Typically, 
they invented a new term to explain 
away the blight which had fallen on 
literature and the arts and to imply in 
the usual way that the victims, not the 
authors of the doctrine, were really to 
blame.. The new term was “schema- 
tism,” or, as it was also called, “the 


1Jrodalmi Ujság, Budapest, 1956, November 
2d. First in English: “One Sentence on Tyr- 
anny,” Hungarian Literary Gazette Anthology, 
London, 1957, p. 78. 

2An abbreviation from Socialist realism 
(pronounce: Sotz’realism). 


varnishing of reality.” But it was pre- 
cisely the embellishment of conditions 
under the new regime, the creation of 
a dangerous fiction of reality, the illu- 
sion of a near Canaan which had al- 
ways been demanded by the Socialist 
realist critics. Apart from the question 
of artistic conscience, the demand for an 
essentially romantic picture of everyday 
reality had in fact led to complete di- 
vorce of literature from reality. Social- 
ist realism was now anything but real- 
ism. This glaring contradiction in the 
doctrine was later aptly expressed by 
one Hungarian writer: “What Socialist 
Realism is was only known to one man, 
Zhdanov, and he took the secret with 
him to the grave.” ë 

This was already quite clear in 1952 
but in Stalin’s lifetime it still could not 
be discussed in rational, even if dis- 
guised, terms. In the meantime, with 
Socrealism in full decay, the writer had 
no choice, if he wished to create some- 
thing readable, but to take refuge in 
the past and avoid writing about con- 
temporary realities. Historical fiction 
and the works of classical writers—it 
must be said as one of the rare points 
in favor of the regime that these were 
produced in vast editions—now achieved 
unprecedented popularity. 

It was in 1952 that there occurred 
the celebrated case of the most talented 
of the Hungarian Communist writers, 
Tibor Déry. This incident was a good 
illustration of the difficulties caused by 
the crisis of “Socialist realism.” Unlike 
Gyula Illyés, Déry did not escape to 
the more distant and innocuous past, 
but retreated only to the period be- 
tween the two wars. He had intended 
to write a trilogy on the career of a 
lad of working-class origin, the first two 
volumes being devoted to life in pre- 
war Hungary, and the third to the 
beautiful, happy life in Hungary under 


3 Paul Ignotus, “The Revolution of the 
Word,” Encounter, April 1957, p. 10. 
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Communism. No sooner had Déry pub- 
lished the second volume of his trilogy, 
than Révai, the Hungarian Zhdanov, 
provoked a “discussion” on certain 
“ideological problems” which he con- 
sidered to have been wrongly treated 
in Déry’s book. His first objection was 
that Déry’s description of a love affair 
between a bourgeois professor and a 
Communist girl was so untypical as to 
be a “distortion.” Secondly, he accused 
Déry of giving a false picture of the 
illegal Communist party in the 1930’s. 
Déry, he alleged, had depicted this tiny 
organization as a sectarian group, lack- 
ing real contacts with the bulk of the 
working class. Révai demanded that 
Déry should rewrite his book as Fadeyev 
had rewritten his Young Guard. Déry 
rejected this impudent demand—impu- 
dent, because Révai, unlike Déry, had 
no personal knowledge of the real situa- 
tion in the Hungarian Communist party 
in the 1930’s—and kept silent for a 
while. Surprisingly, some of the writers 
involved in the discussion took his side, 
and Révai’s victory, sponsored by the 
party, was a hollow one. More than 
anything else it created bitterness among 
the rank-and-file members of the Union 
of Writers, whether Communist or not, 
against such “administrative methods.” 
The importance of the Déry discussion 
lies in the fact that for the first time 
since 1948, and at time, moreover, 
when nearly everybody realized that 
' “something was rotten in the state of 
Denmark,” there was a public contro- 
versy between the party leadership and 
a considerable section of the Commu- 
nist intellectuals. 

Very shortly after Stalin’s death the 
crisis just described came into the open 
and became a matter of real public de- 
bate. It is well known that the political 
and cultural “thaw” was simply a con- 
sequence .of the fact that the monolithic 
unity of the party had always been a 
myth and depended on the personal dic- 


tatorship of the dead tyrant. With his 
death a babble of voices broke loose. 
Ehrenburg’s short novel, Tke Thaw, is 
not one of the masterpieces of Russian 
literature. But for all its imperfections 
it marked the beginning of a new epoch, 
an epoch, which, indeed, took its name 
from this work. This was the first time 
in many years that a Soviet. novelist 
had felt himself free to depict a hitherto 
hidden part of reality. He showed the 
depressed, insincere life of a society 
which lived by slogans, oppressed genu- 
ine talent in the arts, but gave the high- 
est awards to servile conformists, pro- 
claimed the sanctity of human rights all 
over, the world yet severely restricted 
them at home, masking the contradic- 
tion by an unparalleled hypocrisy. All 
this was implied rather than said in The 
Thaw, but to people so accustomed to 
reading between the lines, its meaning 
was plain. What to a Westerner was 
an indistinguished and cautious novel, 
was, to Eastern readers, a vivid and 
courageous revelation. 


Tue First HUNGARIAN “THAW” 
ù (1953-54) 


Paradoxically the Hungarian thaw be- 
gan nearly a year before the publication 
of Ehrenburg’s novel—in June 1953. At 
that time a new liberal policy inaugu- 
rated by Imre Nagy had already en- 
couraged writers to cast aside their 
doubts and fears and speak freely. 
Within certain limits they were indeed 
expected to express their true opinions. 
The weekly literary paper Irodalmi 
Ujság was not slow to react to the 
new policy. Shortly after Imre Nagy’s 
speech it published a series of poems 
by the young poet Sándor Csoóri. He 
was the first to point out the gap exist- 
ing between reality and slogan fiction. 
These poems created a stir throughout 
the country, and Csoóri was soon fol- 
lowed by other poets, such as Konya 
and Kuczka, who criticized the diffi- 
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culties of life in its various aspects. 
Kuczka, for instance, told of the ac- 
cumulation of bitter hatred among the 
peasantry against their Communist rul- 
ers. Kuczka went too far on this theme 
in his Diary from Nyirség and received 
a severe official rebuke. 

-The limitations of this first Hun- 
garian “thaw” were now becoming ap- 
parent, and Nagy’s evident desire to 
grant more freedom to writers was con- 
stantly sabotaged by the Rakosi clique, 
who still had a strong hand in the Cen- 
tral Committee and was eagerly await- 
ing the moment when Nagy could be 
ousted with the blessing of Moscow. 
This did in fact happen early in 1955. 

But in these one and a half years of 
limited freedom Hungarian letters, par- 
ticularly poetry, came to life again. 
Writers who had been silent returned to 
literature. One of the most significant 
of these, Aron Tamasi, published two 
novels in one year. New poets emerged 
from semiobscurity; and two of them, 


Laszlo Nagy and Ferenc Juhász, brought | 


about a revolution in poetic style and 
language. Juhász, who had been known 
as a talented young poet of the prewar 
generation, could not develop his gifts 
until 1954 when he wrote a long epic 
poem, The Prodigal Country. Here he 
took as his theme the great Hungarian 
peasant revolt of Dózsa in 1514. Ob- 
viously using this as a device, he was 
able to give a picture of a devastated, 
sullen country in the aftermath of the 
revolt; few readers could fail to see the 
parallel with present-day Hungary oc- 
cupied and exploited by Russia. But 
the topic perhaps was less dangerous 
than the language. Juhasz’s neo-expres- 
sionistic vision required a new style: he 
described with extraordinary vividness 
the living world of flowers, animals, 
flies, jellyfish, horses, and hardy and 
boisterous men. ‘Though his epic is un- 
even, and sometimes inhumanly difficult, 
its last verse contains a clear and beauti- 


ful message which could easily be the 
motto of our age: 


. . freedom is the greatest gift that 
humanity can bestow upon itself + 


Juhasz’s poetry was the instinctive re- 
action of a great writer against the dead 
conformity of the preceeding period. 
The “Dionysiac madness” in his use of 
the language was itself an indirect 
threat to the party’s cultural policy. In 
attacking Juhász’s “decadent” poetry, 
infuriated Communist critics might well 
have argued that freedom in art would 
lead to a demand for freedom in politics. 

When he re-established his power by 
the end of 1954, or the beginning of 
1955, Rakosi’s first act was to begin a 
full-scale campaign against “rightist de- 
viationism” particularly in literature. 
This sudden frost was followed by a 
short, dumbfounded silence. But be- 
fore speaking of the reaction to Rakosi’s 
new attempt to muzzle the writers, we 
should consider the events which had 
been taking place in the meantime in 
Poland, since these were to become an 
important element in the Hungarian 
situation. 


Tue Poris “Taw” (1954-56) 


The precise moment at which the Pol- 
ish “thaw” begar is still a matter of con- 
troversy, but I think it can be roughly 
dated from the time in 1954 when the 
revelations of the high-ranking: Polish 
Security officer, Jozef Swiatlo, became 
known to the Polish people through ex- 
ternal media. ‘These revelations caused 
a great disturbance among party mem- 
bers, as they revealed in an authorita- 
tive way all the terrible abuses and cor- 
ruption of the Stalinist period. In 1954 
there already were unmistakable signs 
that these revelations had contributed 
to the feeling that some radical change 


4F. Juhász: A tenyészet országa, Budapest, 
1956. 
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in the party’s policy was inevitable. 
But this malaise became articulate in 
the nation at large only about a year 
later when some Polish literary papers 
and the students’ weekly Po Prostu 
were able to establish themselves as the 
vanguard in the struggle against Stalin- 
ism. The first break-through—and a 
highly sensational one—was the publi- 
cation in Nowa Kultura of a long poem 
by the well-known Communist poet, 
Adam Wazyk. He was an intellectual 
who accepted the new ideology in good 
faith and renounced it when its failure 
had become obvious. His long poem, 
the Poem for Adults, was fiercely at- 
tacked by conservative Communists and 
hotly defended not only by the radical 
—~“enraged’”—Communist youth, but by 
nearly every literate Pole. The essence 
of this work is that one cannot really 
change reality by telling ‘lies about it or 
by proving “scientifically” that every- 
thing has changed for the better. Sea 
water does not become lemonade, even 
if authorities declare that it is not 
really salty. Before long this poem had 
_ repercussions in Hungary, too. When, 
in the summer of 1956, the Hungarian 
journalist, Tibor Tardos, wrote an ar- 
ticle against blind dogmatism and en- 
forced credulity under the title “Brine 
is brine,” this was immediately under- 
stood by’ readers as’ a reference to 
Wazyk’s bold poem which had now 
been illegally circulated in rough trans- 
lation. 

Though the editor of Nowa Kultura 
was dismissed and Wazyk severely rep- 
rimanded, nothing could now stop Pol- 
ish writers from becoming more and 
more outspoken. The spell had been 
broken. In 1956, for instance, at the 
Nineteenth Session of the Polish Coun- 
cil of Culture, Jan Kott gave a frank 
analysis of the situation created by 
Zhdanov and his followers. Kott was 
the first to discuss publicly the funda- 
mental errors of Soviet cultural policy 


and the basic contradiction inherent in 
the term “Socialist realism.” 

In the spring of 1956 the revelations 
made by Khrushchev at the Twentieth 
Party Congress led to a wave of criti- 
cism and self-criticism in Poland. Com- 
munism was no longer sacred; the true 
believers were disillusioned and demor- 
alized. The predominant mood in the 
younger Communist or pro-Communist 
generation was summed up at that 
time by Jan Stanislawski writing in Po 
Prostu: 


I can see only one conclusion emerging 
from this chaos, and you must see it too; 
there are no authorities any more, and this 
applies not only to the District Party Sec- 
retary but also to the First Secretary of 
the Central Committee. [Italics added] 


The whole country knew that a change 
was to come. The change could have 
been carried out in two different ways: 
the Stalinist Natolin group appealed to 
the reactionary sentiments of the péo- 
ple, offering and promising everything, 
while Gomulka stood for democratiza- 
tion. The Natolinites lost the battle 
because the people gave their support 
to Gomulka, and the links between the 
people and Gomulka were Natolin’s 
main opponents: the writers and jour- 
nalists. 


THE WRITERS’ REVOLT AND THE SPON- 
TANEOUS “Taw” IN HUNGARY 
(1955-56) 


The Hungarian writers’ revolt in 1955 
was an isolated but important action; 
a year later these “reckless” writers be- 
came the spiritual leaders of the na- 
tionwide reform movement. Most of 
the leading Communist writers and jour- 
nalists had kept silent after the change 


‘in June 1953, but they reacted sharply 


5 Po Prostu, 1956, III, 25th. Quoted also 
by K. Syrop, Spring in October: The Story 
of the Polish Revolution, 1956 (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1957), p. 35. 
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to the restoration of Rákosi in early 
1955. Above äll, they recognized that 
the whole country had sympathized with 
Nagy’s effort at liberalization. Haunted 
by the ghost of László Rajk and shocked 
and incited by stories told by their 
rehabilitated Communist friends, they 
were the first to raise their voices 
against the re-establishment of some- 
thing definitely wrong. The revolt þe- 
gan, albeit indirectly, in the summer of 
1955 when Irodalmi Ujság published 
some “pessimistic poems” by an out- 
standing Communist poet, László Ben- 
jámin. The poems, telling of Benjámin’s 
painful disillusionment and his bitter 
self-accusation, were a blunt refusal to 
lie or accept lies however “necessary” 
these might be. Subsequently he pub- 
lished some epigrams, one of which made 
fun of the Minister of Culture, Darvas. 
At this the Central Committee quickly 
intervened, confiscating that issue and 
sacking the editor of lrodalmi Ujsdg. 
The new, party appointed editor was 
cautious at first, but it soon became 
evident that he was willing to publish 
nearly everything. He continued, for 
instance, to publish Benjamin’s poems, 
including the very outspoken ones which 
contained such lines as this: 


. but inhuman in the name of humanity, 
‘dishonest in the name of honesty, 
false in the name of truth— 
nobody can ever be 
“A Single Life” € 


Besides Benjamin, there were three 
writers who were particularly anxious 
“to redeem the irredeemable”: Zoltan 
Zelk, the poet, Gyula Hay, the play- 
wright, and Tibor Déry. There were 
some interesting differences in the be- 
havior of the Berlin-Moscow trained and 
the exlusively Moscow-trained commu- 


® Rough translation. Hungarian original: 
Benjamin László, Egyetlen élet, Budapest, 
1956. 


nists. Those who had spent a long 
time in Berlin—-Hay, Déry, and Georg 
Lukács, the philosopher—were all in- 
volved in one way or another in the 
anti-Stalinist revolt. When the writers’ 
struggle reached its peak, Déry—previ- 


` ously expelled from the party by Rákosi 


—became a dignified symbol of -this 
struggle for human rights. 
After the Twentieth Congress the dis- 


cussion club of the young intelligentsia, 


called the Petöfi Circle, held a series of 
important meetings to discuss histori- 
cal, economic, and philosophical prob- 
lems. The biggest meeting, a “discus- 
sion on the situation of the press and 
public information,” took place in June 
1956. It was an ideological dress re- 
hearsal of the October Revolution. For 
hours six thousand people heard and 
applauded brave and brilliant speakers, 
but none of the writers or journalists 
spoke as calmly and wisely—and yet 
busting all the colored baloons of Com- 
munist cultural policy—as Déry: “The 
main source of our troubles,” he said, 
“is the lack of freedom.” It was some- 
thing everyone knew, yet no one before 
him had dared to utter it in public. 

Fuming with rage, Rakosi banned the 
Petöfi Circle. He planned a mass ar- 
rest of Imre Nagy and his followers— 
four hundred men, mainly intellectuals. 
From a Stalinist point of view he was 
completely right: everyone who speaks 
too much about freedom must be ar- 
rested, otherwise the party will collapse. 
But he omitted to inform the Russians 
about his decision, and this turned out 
to be a serious mistake. Mikoyan came 
and Rakosi went. That was the writers’ 
victory. 

From 1955 Irodalmi Ujság carried on 
with the publishing of material which 
was exciting from. both a political and 


a literary point of view. Poems by 


Benjamin and Zelk, Déry’s short stories, 
and some excellent articles by Tardos 
and Paléczi-Horvath contributed much 
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to the widening and deepening of the 
second, already spontaneous, “thaw.” 
This thaw soon produced a flood against 
which all dams of the weakening terror 
proved insufficient. In the summer of 


1956 Gyula Hay published a significant 


article on the question of what should 
be allowed for a creative artist: 


It should be the writers’ prerogative to 
tell the truth. To criticize anybody and 
anything. To be sad. To be in love. To 
think of death. Not to ponder whether 
light and shadow are in balance in his work. 
To believe in the omnipotence of God. To 
deny the existence of God. To doubt the 
correctness of certain figures in the Five 
Year Plan. To think in non-Marxist man- 
ner. To think in a Marxist manner... . 
To believe something unjust that is still 
officially maintained to be just.” 


This was nothing less than a denial 
of the party’s right to have a monopoly 
over the soul, especially over the soul 
of writers. And when few months later 
the Hungarian people refused to live in 
the old way and took up arms for free- 
dom and independence, the former com- 
munist writers, together with their non- 
Communist colleagues, Benjamin as well 
as Illyés, Déry as well as László Né- 
meth, stood up for the rights of their 
nation. The revolution restored their 
faith in the nation, and the nation’s 
faith in itself. After decades of silent 
self-contempt Hungarians regained their 
self-respect. And Déry must have been 
proud of saying in those stormy days: 
“ ..I feel myself responsible... . 
But we, Hungarian writers, have an 
excuse: even if rather late, we opened 
the fight against tyranny.” ° 


T “One Sentence on Tyranny,” London, 1957, 
p. 31. 
8 Ibid., p. 73. 


THE “UNGRATEFUL” SATELLITES 
TODAY 


‘Despite the losses and retreats since 
the autumn of 1956, a considerable 
amount of freedom continues to be 
given in Poland and Hungary for non- 
political artistic creation. Of course, 
the situation is rather different in the 
two countries: the Poles now write what 
they want, being aware of their re- 
sponsibility (and the censorship); the 
Hungarians write what they want, be- 
ing aware of the censorship (and a. fair 
chance of being imprisoned). In both 
countries writers are allowed to describe 
the beauty of nature and love, but they 
have been warned not to brood too 
much on political matters. ‘“Apolitical’ 
has became a favorable epithet; apoliti- 
cal writers are, on the whole, tolerated. 
The Kadar regime in Hungary perse- 
cutes most furiously not those who wel- 
comed the revolution but those who pre- 
pared it intellectually, the “revisionist” 
Communist men of letters. Déry, sen- 
tenced to nine years imprisonment, is 
regarded by the regime as a “stubborn 
counter revolutionary” since he had the 
strength to maintain his true convic- 
tions before the court. In Poland, the 
“revisionists” have merely been ex- 
pelled from the party and Po Prostu 
was closed——but in fact, the freedom of 
creation in Gomulka’s pessimistic bitter- 
sweet paradise is still unequaled in all 
Eastern European countries. 

Adam Wazyk, after coming back from 
Hungary, where he saw the 23d of Oc- 
tober, wrote in his poem: “. . . the last 
myth collapsed.” The myth of the only 
right way and the absolutely true theory, 
has ceased to exist. Eastern Europe has 
done her best; what will the West do 
for her? ` 


The Pattern of Political Purges’ 


By ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI + 


Abstract: The purge is inherent in the totalitarian system but it differs in 
form depending on circumstances and stage of development of the system. Ob- 
jectives of a purge are: the cleansing of the party, the restoration of its vigor 
and monolithic unity, the elimination of enemies, and the establishment of the 
correctness of its line and the primacy of the leadership. Communist purges are 
of two types: purges whose content is programmatic and whose form is non- 
violent, and purges whose content might or might not be programmatic and 


whose form is violent. 


In the satellites, purges were most violent in Bulgaria, 


Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. After Stalin’s death during the “New Course” 
there followed a time of “anti-purge’’ purges which in some countries shook the 
foundation of Communist control. The dramatic events of fall 1956, however, 
again produced pressures for further purges.—Ed. . 


HE PURGE is a product of the 

uniquely totalitarian combination of 
a monolithic and monopolistic political 
movement with a doctrinaire and dog- 
_ matic ideology. When this combination, 
which is the essence of a totalitarian 
. party, comes to power both. organiza- 


tional and programmatic pressures pro- 


duce the need for a purge. With power 
seized, all sorts of elements otherwise 
not identified with the objectives of the 
movement flock into the ruling party. 
Absence of competition, inherent in a 
monoparty system, results in internal 
stagnation, decay, and loss of revolu- 
tionary zeal. Various “mutual-admira- 
tion societies” develop, sponsoring one 
another within the movement purely 


from the standpoint of self-interest. 


Power, in brief, corrupts, and a to- 
talitarian system lacks the competitive 
qualities of democratic party struggle to 
minimize the corruption, 
In addition, there is a tendency for 
1The writer wishes to acknowledge his obli- 


gation to the Russian Research Center for the 
support given him. 


some members to feel that the revolu- 
tion has ended since power has been 
seized. They wish to enjoy the fruits 
of victory. Others insist on a violent 
intensification of struggle for the sake 
of the movement’s alleged ideals; they 
reject the adoption of a policy of com- 
promise and moderation for the purpose 
of consolidating the newly won power. 
At the same time, the regime expects 
its members to perform to the utmost 
of their energies. The expectations of 
the regime are often in excess of a mem- 
ber’s capabilities. Failure to perform, 
however, leads to doubts about one’s 
intentions and loyalty. At the top, fac- 
tors such as those sketched above tend 
to translate themselves into a struggle 
for power—either because of the natu- 
ral power impulse or because power in 
a totalitarian system is a source (albeit 
an uncertain one) of security, or be- 
cause genuine ideological differences do 
exist. The isolation of the leadership, 
surrounded by sycophants and compet- 
ing careerists, makes it suspicious and 
develops in it a dangerous paranoiac 


Zbigniew Brzezinski, Cambridge, Massachusetts, is Assistant Professor, Department of 
Government and Associate, Russian Research Center, Harvard University. Among other 
works, he is the author of The Permanent Purge: Politics in Soviet Totalitarianism 
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tendency. The periodic problem of suc- 
cession adds fuel to this situation. The 
method of resolving these dilemmas is 
the purge. 

The purge is meant to cleanse the 
party. It is to restore its vigor and 
monolithic unity. It is to eliminate 
real or alleged enemies. (The difference 
may not be too important—the impor- 
tant thing is that the party membership 
be convinced that enemies are being 
eliminated.) It is to assert the leader- 
ship’s primacy and to underline the cor- 
rectness of its line. The purge thus 
differs from totalitarian terror which is 
normally associated with the totalitarian 
efforts to remake society, to destroy the 
old order, to remove all possible sources 
of opposition to the old regime. The 
consequences of the purge, for example, 
imprisonment or execution, help to in- 
tensify the terror atmosphere, but the 
purge itself has an identity of its own 
and refers specifically to processes af- 
fecting the ruling bodies, and primarily 
the ruling party. It occurs, therefore, 
more frequently when the party has 
consolidated its power and can afford 
the “luxury” of purging itself without 
fear of the purge being exploited by its 
opponents. 

The purge has been most developed 
in the Soviet totalitarian system. On 
the basis of the Soviet experience we 
can distinguish basically between purges 
of the top leadership which are pro- 
grammatic in content and nonviolent in 
_ form (for example, the mid and late 
1920’s purges of the Soviet Central 
Committee or the case of Molotov et al. 
in mid-1957) and purges of the top 
which may or may not be programmatic 
in content and are certainly violent in 
form (for example, the Yezhkovshchina 
period in Russia or the shooting -of 
Beria by Stalin’s successors in 1953). 
A similar distinction obtains for the 
membership at large (for example, the 
Yezhovshchina as compared to some 


less monolithic than the Soviet. 


earlier and later party purges in the 
USSR). This pattern has been dupli- 
cated in the various Soviet satellites 
from the late 1940’s to the present. 


PURGES AND POWER 


In the late 1940’s, and in some cases 
still today, the internal policies of the 
various Eastern European countries were 
closely associated with the policies and 
purposes of Moscow. The late 1940’s 
and early 1950’s were a period of re- 
assertion of the role of the secret police 
in the USSR, the disappearance and 
execution of the up-and-coming Polit- 
buro member and Gosplan head, Voz- 
nesensky, the massacre of the Jewish 
Communist intellectuals in the USSR, 
and of growing indications of Stalin’s 
apparent feeling that the Soviet party 
needed an invigorating dose of the 
purge. In Eastern Europe the Com- 
munist parties were, of course, much 
They 
had acquired power recently, were still 
split into a variety of overlapping fac- 
tions (for example, the Moscow Com- 
munists vs. the domestic ones, the 
“hards?” vs the “softs,” the Soviet 
stooges vs “our own road to socialism” 
believers, and so on), and were only on 
the brink of launching the internal revo- 
lution which follows a consolidation of 
power. The situation was further com- 
plicated by the embarrassing presence 
of an independent Communist regime in 
Belgrade, and Moscow feared that some 
Communist leaders might be tempted to 
emulate the path taken, somewhat un- 
willingly, by Tito. The Cominform ac- 
cordingly warned the Communist lead- 
ers that they must “increase by all pos- 
sible means revolutionary vigilance in 
their own ranks... .” In this manner 
subjective pressures for a purge emanat- 
ing from Stalin were combined with 
some of the existential forces working 
for a purge because of the situation pre- 


i 
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vailing in the East European Commu- 
nist movements themselves. 

Broadly speaking, the purges which 
followed were of the two varieties 
sketched above. In Poland, the purge 
revolved around a genuine issue of pro- 
gram, namely, the degree of violence to 
be employed in collectivization and in- 
dustrialization and whether there was a. 
distinct Polish .way to socialism. In 
general, the Polish purge oscillated be- 
tween limited violence and nonviolence 
vis à vis those purged. The same was 
the case in East Germany and initially 


in Rumania, although the ideological .- 


issues there were not as apparent. ‘The 
purge was most violent in Bulgaria, 
Hungary and particularly Czechoslo- 
vakia. In these countries public trials 
of some of the leading Communist fig- 
ures were held, followed by their execu- 
tion. The accusations did not involve 
just ideological deviations; the defend- 
ants were charged with treason and con- 
spiracy on behalf of capitalist enemies. 
The victims came from diverse back- 
grounds: some were old: Communists 
now accused of having been Gestapo 
agents; some had fought against Franco, 
they were now “cosmopolitan” traitors; 
many were Jews, they: were accused 
of being Zionist infiltrators; some were 
even Moscow-trained apparaichiki, they 
were now supposed to have betrayed 
the movement. The pattern of the So- 
viet purge of 1936-38 was thus being 
closely imitated. 

The first violent purge took place in 
Hungary. In September 1949, László 
Rajk, Politburo member and Minister 
of the Interior, a Communist with many 
years of devoted service, faced a Peo- 
ple’s Court and was accused of being an 
employee of Messrs Allen Dulles and 
Alexander’ Rankovich, head of Tito’s 
secret police. Sharing the dock with 
him were several important party and 
army functionaries—including, for in- 
stance, General Palffy, who engineered 


the communization of the armed forces. 


Ina “trial” remarkable for the fantastic 


content of the confessions and the ap- 
parent calm .of the defendants (after 
the Hungarian Revolt it became known 
that they had been tortured and also 
promised clemency for confessing), the 
chief defendants were condemned to 
death and duly executed by garroting. 
Rajk’s execution and the resulting at- 
mosphere of fear did much to strengthen 
the hand of Rakosi, Stalin’s devoted 
lieutenant, and put above discussion the 
blind imitation of Soviet forced in- 
dustrialization and collectivization pro- 
grams. Dependence on Soviet support, 
a consequence of this policy, naturally 
increased, and any ‘Titoist alternatives 
(whether such had been considered is 
not known) were out of the question. 
A similarly violent operation was al- 


` most simultaneously performed on the 


upper echelons of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist party. As in the Hungarian 
case no explicit ideological conflict was 
apparent although the issue of collec- 
tivization, which was being rapidly 
pushed, was probably involved. The 
political picture, complicated by previ- 
ous Bulgarian negotiations with Tito 
concerning a Balkan Union (the matter 
was -dropped when Moscow expressed 
disapproval), provided opportunities for 
charges of complicity with Belgrade. 
The undisputed chief, G. Dimitrov, had 
been ailing for some time and this nec- 
essarily generated a certain amount of 
struggle for succession. In March 1949, 
Traicho Kostov, a Deputy Prime Min- 
ister and Politburo member, was sum- 
marily removed from his posts. He had 
previously been one of the contenders 
for power and was associated with the 
rapid economic revolution being pushed 
in Bulgaria. According to some reports, 
he became so enthusiastic over his tasks 
that he tended, despite his known anti- 
Titoism, to develop a “Bulgaria-first”’ 
outlook. His fall was followed by the 
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rapid advance of one his chief rivals, 


Vulko Chervenkov, who succeeded to- 


Dimitrov’s mantle. In December 1949, 
. Kostov, together with several high party 
functionaries, was indicted on charges 
which might have been borrowed di- 
rectly from the Rajk trial. The only 
sensation of the “trial” was Kostov’s 
sudden repudiation of his alleged con- 
fession. Kostov, as a matter of course, 
was executed, and the official party or- 
gan, Rabotnichesko Delo, reported that 
after the sentencing he repudiated his 
repudiation. His associates received se- 
vere prison sentences, and the top party 
echelons were thoroughly purged. Of 
the 40 members of the Central Com- 
mittee 17 were removed. 

The most extensive violent purge 
swept the leadership of the Czechoslo- 
vak party. ‘The purge gradually gained 
momentum between the years 1950 and 
1952. Individual leaders were dropped 
from their high posts; others then ac- 
cused them of treason. In turn the ac- 
cusers were dropped and accused. The 
first to go early in 1950 were some high 
officials handling foreign policy and 
trade—for instance Vilem Novy, Editor- 
in-Chief of Rude Pravo, the official or- 
gan, and Chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the National Assem- 
bly, and Evzen Loebl, Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Trade. They were followed 
by Dr. Vladimir Clementis, the Foreign 
Minister and a high ranking Slovak 
Communist. The purge then swept the 
top echelons of the Slovak Communist 
party. By late 1950 and 1951 it be- 
gan to embrace the Czech Communist 
leadership itself, and finally reached 
its zenith in November 1951 with the 
announcement that Rudolf Slansky, a 
Deputy Prime Minister and formerly 
the powerful Secretary General of the 
Central Committee, had been arrested. 
Gottwald, the President, stated: “... 
new disclosures have proved Slansky 
guilty of a direct, active and, one might 


say, leading part in the anti-Party and 
anti-state conspiracy.” 

The purge then proceeded to cleanse 
the Secretariat of the Central Commit- 
tee and the Central Committee itself. 
Gottwald’s primacy was now consoli- 
dated. Fifty of the 97 members were 
removed, and the purge reached deep 
into the bureaucracy and the army. It 
was the most thorough East European 
purge. In so far as Slánský and Cle- 
mentis were concerned, their cases were 
linked into one, and a typical Soviet- 
style show trial was staged. The Min- 
ister of Justice explicitly drew parallels 
between the Slansky trial and the So- 
viet purge trials of the late 1930’s. The 
special feature of the show trial held in 
November 1952 was its openly anti- 
Semitic character. This paralleled the 
anti-Jewish campaign being then waged 
in the USSR in the form of special press 
emphasis on the execution of “Jewish 
speculators” and culminating in the 
“Doctors’ Plot.” Since a high propor- 
tion of the defendants in the Slansky- 
Clementis trial were Jews, including 
Slánský himself, the prosecution re- 
peatedly stressed the alleged links of the 
defendants with Israel; mocked some of 
them for their Jewish accents; and ac- 
cused them of a “cosmopolitan” orienta- 
tion. Eleven of the accused, headed by 
Slansky and Clementis, were hanged on 
December 3, 1952. 


PURGES AND PoLicy: DILEMMAS 


Less violent purges occurred in Ru- 
mania, Poland, and East Germany. In 
February 1950 several high Rumanian 
Communists—including Ana Pauker— 
were dropped, but recourse to violence 
was strangely delayed until April 1954 
when L. Patrascanu—purged in 1948 for 
alleged nationalism—was executed. This 
operation, however, lacked the staging 
and the “glamor” of the Rajk, Kostov, 
or Slansky performances. Clearly 1954 
was no longer the season, and appar- 
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ently the Rumanian leadership wanted 
to get rid of an inconvenient skeleton in 
its closet. Unlike all the other parties 
no open violence was involved in the 
purges of the Communist leadership in 
Poland and East Germany. In 1950 
the East Germans removed Willi Kreike- 
meyer and Paul Merker, and in 1953 
F. Dahlem and Else Zaisser paid a po- 
litical price for the East German do- 
mestic difficulties. They, together with 
the Minister: of Justice Fechner, were 
accused of pursuing a “defeatist” line 
towards opponents of the regime. One- 
third of the Central Committee’s mem- 
bership of 51 was also purged. These 
moves, however, were relatively sub rosa 
and did not produce any openly signifi- 
cant ideological cleavage nor any ma- 
jor show trials. The absence of an ex- 
plicitly ideological aspect distinguished 
the German purge from the Polish. 

In Poland, the removal of Gomulka 
occurred in the context of a power 
struggle between him and Bierut which, 
given the circumstances, was almost pre- 
determined in favor of the latter. It 
also occurred, however, in the context 
of an ideological dispute which, as 
events have shown, was not resolved 
by Gomulka’s removal and which ulti- 
mately paved the way for his triumph- 
„ant return. The ideological discussions 
lasted from the late summer, 1948, to 
November 1949, during which time 
Gomulka and his associates were de- 
moted and then expelled. The Soviet 
pattern of development was now obliga- 
_tory for Poland; Stalinism was the offi- 
cial path. Nonetheless, initially Go- 
mulka was not even arrested—he was 
taken into custody in 1951—and never 
tried. Some of his associates, such as 
Marian Spychalski, received much more 
severe treatment; but they, too, escaped 
execution.” 

2 References to a nonviolent purge are not 
to be construed as meaning that physical vio- 


lence did not take place. What is meant is 
the pattern of the ultimate disposition of the 


No show trials of Polish Communists 
were staged. What are the reasons for 
this distinct pattern in Poland and East 
Germany (although in Germany no one 
of Gomulka’s stature was involved)? 
No definitive answer can be made with- 
out access to party archives. Nonethe- 
less, we do know that Stalin had in- 
sisted that the purge trials be held and 
that severe methods be used. Polish 
observers were “invited” to the various 
show trials and presented with evidence 
“implicating” Gomulka. At the Eighth 
Plenum (October 1956) J. Berman, the 
Politburo member most responsible for 
the secret police terror in Poland, ex- 


.plicitly took credit for having, together 


with the Politburo, resisted Soviet pres- 
sures to do away with Gomulka. There 
is no way of checking Berman’s ve- 
racity, but since none of his enemies 
challenged him at that session we may 
assume an element of truth in his ac- 
count. Why did the Polish party resist 
Stalin’s pressures and, more important, 
why was it able to procrastinate until 
his death, thereby saving Gomulka? 
The causes might possibly be linked 
to the fact that the Polish Communist 
party labored under the bitter- legacy of 
Stalin’s 1938 accusation that the party 
was an agency_of Polish espionage. As 
a result, the Comintern abolished the 
Polish Communist party, and Stalin 
completed the process by shooting prac- 
tically all its leaders, many of whom 
had served with Lenin. The reconsti- 
tuted party, according to accounts of 


victim. Gomulka’s fate contrasts sharply with 
that of Slánský. However, there certainly- 
was physical violence in so far as treatment 
of political prisoners by the secret police is 
concerned. This was admitted by J. Swiatlo, 
a colonel of the police whe defected, and in 
1956 by members of the Polish Central Com- 
mittee. It was .officially confirmed that Spy- 
chalski had been tortured, that prisoners were 
subjected to sadistic mistreatment (in which 
Swiatlo participated), and that some prisoners 
committed suicide rather than endure further 
brutalities. 
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some of its well-informed members, was 
consequently very wary of any further 
executions of its leaders. Furthermore, 
the openly anti-Semitic character of the 
Slansky trial might have frightened Ber- 
man, the Politburo member responsible 
for such matters. As a matter of self- 
interest he might have felt it advisable to 
avoid such excesses. On a more general 
level, elsewhere in East Europe Stalin’s 
pressures for violence were combined 
with domestic needs for a purge which 
arise when a totalitarian party has con- 
solidated its power. The Czech party 
might well have actually needed a vio- 
lent shake-up of its leadership, once the 
democratic elements had been crushed. 
Security tends to breed disunity and 
factionalism, and Stalinists know only 
one way of resolving such difficulties. 
Paradoxically, the relative weakness of 
the Polish and East German parties 
might have made it possible for them to 
avoid the violent purge by pleading that 
such violence would further undermine 
their position and be detrimental to the 
still unfinished process of consolidation. 
(In East Germany there was, of course, 
the further problem of wishing to ap- 
peal to some left-wing West German 
elements.) Weakness here might have 
thus been a source of strength. 

All the Eastern European Communist 
parties also adopted broad measures to 
reassert the “monolithic” quality of their 
organizations. This took the form of 
purging their memberships of all sorts 
of real or alleged “unhealthy,” “alien,” 
or “hostile” elements more or less on the 
basis of the categories established in the 
purging of the prominent “deviation- 
ists.” Since very large numbers were 
involved, the degree of violence was less 
intense than in the more spectacular in- 
dividual cases. The scope of the purges 
is suggested by the following data on 
Communists purged in this period. 


RUMANIA 


200,000 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


550,000 


POLAND 


370,000 


On the average, about 1 out of every 4 
party members was purged in each of 
the East European parties. 


DE-STALINIZATION AND THE PURGE 


Stalin’s death did not lead to im- 
mediate changes in East Europe, and, 
as we have seen, some important Stalin- 
like executions took place in Rumania 
even a year later. However, the proc- 
ess of the purge had been largely com- 
pleted and, on the whole, fulfilled its 
objectives. The most notable exception 
was Poland where, even with Bierut’s 
power firmly consolidated, the shadow 
of Gomulka was lurking in the back- 
ground. But first a series of events 
closely connected with Soviet affairs 
and policies had to run their course. 

Stalin’s death led to a number of per- 
sonnel changes in Soviet leadership, the 
most significant being the elimination of 
Beria in June 1953. This was followed 
by a noticeable downgrading of the 
secret police in the Soviet system and 
was paralleled by a policy initiated by 
Premier Malenkov, often called the 
“New Course.” Its substance was a 
decrease in the tempo of rapid indus- 
trialization and more emphasis on con- 
sumer consumption. A necessary corol- 
lary was a general relaxation in internal. 
atmosphere, a “thaw” as Ilyja Ehren- 
burg aptly called it. 

The events in the Soviet Union gradu- 
ally found reflection in events elsewhere 
in the Soviet bloc. Some form of a 
“New Course” was adopted, “collective 
leadership” was proclaimed, and the se- 
cret police became much less conspicu- 
ous. In Hungary, however, the eco- 
nomic new course was linked to an 
actual change in political leadership 
with Imre Nagy becoming Premier in 
the summer of 1953. In Poland the 
abolition of the Ministry of State Se- 


HUNGARY 


200,000 


BULGARIA 


99,000 


“East GERMANY 


300,000 
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curity late in 1954 dismantled an im- 
portant cog in the Stalinist purge ma- 
chine. In East Germany even in June 
1953 riots did not lead to a policy of 
mass repression. A delicate mood of 
widespread relaxation was in the air. 

A more dynamic phase followed 
Khrushchev’s ascent to power, his re- 
emphasis on heavy industrial develop- 
ment, and his bold foreign policy moves 
vis a vis Yugoslavia. The first tangi- 
ble consequence was the reassertion of 
Rakosi’s power in Hungary in the spring 
of 1955 and the purge of Nagy and his 
followers. According to Nagy’s own ac- 
count, a large number of Communists 
were expelled and imprisoned. The vio- 
lent form of the purge was Rakosi’s 
method. But his success was short- 
lived. While Khrushchev’s economic 
policy seemed to buttress Rakosi’s po- 
sition, Khrushchev’s foreign policy un- 
dermined Rakosi’s power. In June 1955, 
Khrushchev arranged for a rapproche- 
ment with Tito; and the Tito affair 
was now branded as a Beria-inspired 
plot. Tito, as a price for settlement, 
was insisting that all anti-Titoist trials 
now be repudiated. Moscow seemed 
willing to accommodate him. . 

We now enter a phase which, in this 


age of missiles and antimissile missiles, - 


we might appropriately call the period 
of the antipurge purges. Following 
Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin’s 
past at the Soviet Twentieth Party Con- 
gress, the East European parties were 
faced with external pressure—from both 
Moscow and Belgrade—to review the 
“anti-Titoist period” and with domestic 
pressures—from the intellectuals, the 
youth, and parts of the party—to re- 
ject the past as a Stalinist deformation. 
It was clearly an embarrassing time for 
the East European Stalinists, and one 
after another was forced to bow.. The 
spring and summer of 1956- were ac- 
cordingly marked by a series of gory 
rehabilitations culminating in the ex- 


humation and reburial of Rajk’s mortal 
remains, 

In Bulgaria the regime at first limited 
itself to pious editorials in the party pa- 
per which condemned the cult of the 
individual. Nonetheless, these attacks 
soon linked the name of Stalin with that 
of Vulko Chervenkov. His fate was 
sealed when the official announcement 
of April 14 rehabilitating the hanged 
Kostov also condemned the premier for 
having practiced one-man rule. Three 
days later he resigned admidst attacks 
on his “brutality.” In Hungary Rakosi 
resigned in mid-July accompanied by 
attacks on him as a “Judas” and “mur- 
derer.” In his statement of resignation 
he complained of “hypertension” which, 
under the circumstances, seemed to be 
a justified malaise. In Czechoslovakia 
the regime picked A. Cepicka, the Min- 
ister of Defense, to be the scapegoat 
for the past and purged him for prac- 
tising one-man rule. After some hesi- 
tation it decided not to rehabilitate 
Slansky, although the regime admitted 
that he had not been guilty of “Tito- 
ism.” Retroactively, he was now said 
to have been hanged for practising 
“brutal methods” within the party. A 
very extensive shake-up took place in 
Poland, the highlight of which was the 
resignation, on May 6, of J. Berman as 
Deputy Prime Minister and Politburo 
member. A number of ministers were 
also dropped from the Cabinet, and 
shifts in major posts continued until the 
very eve of the October 1956 events. 
In brief, the antipurge purge developed 
a political momentum of its own which, 
in some countries, actually shook the 
very roots of Communist control. 


Post-OcToBER 1956 


In Poland and Hungary, as it is traced 
in other papers in this issue, dramatic 
upheavals were the ultimate conse- 
quence. In Hungary, the Communist 
party of some 900,000 members dis- 
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integrated in a few glorious October 
days. Its power was reimposed only by 
Soviet bayonets. and a new party was 
constructed. Its membership is now 
only about 50 per cent of what it had 
been on the eve of the revolution. Nagy 
and his supporters have been impris- 
oned, and the party membership sub- 
jected to a purge characterized by a re- 
turn to the Stalinist pattern of violence, 
Even to this day the Kadar party is 
split between competing factions, with 
J. Révai apparently urging a “hard” 
policy, Kadar more or less representing 
a “centrist” one, and with a leaderless 
faction on the wing favoring a policy 
of popular conciliation. Further purges 
seem likely. 
Gomulka’s triumph at the Eighth 
Plenum of the Central Committee in 
October 1956 led to the expulsion from 
the Politburo of the most notorious 
Stalinists: Zenon Nowak, Konstantin 
Rokossowski, and five others. In a 
majority of the provincial party com- 
mittees the first secretaries were also 
changed, and similar changes occurred 
on lower levels. It was largely a spon- 
taneous purge. The situation changed 
gradually, however, in the following 
year. It became clear to Gomulka that 
in the long run he could not base his 
power on popular sentiment, primarily 
of an anti-Russian character. The 
party had to be strengthened and Gom- 
ulka’s primacy established on firmer 
organizational foundations. As a re- 
sult in late 1957, at the Tenth Party 
Plenum, Gomulka announced that the 
party would be purged in a “verifica- 
tion” campaign because its present mem- 
bership of 1.3 million was clearly too 
unwieldy and insufficiently monolithic. 
Gomulka outlined the following cate- 
gories as marked for removal: “two- 
faced elements” who joined the party 
simply because it was the ruling party 
but had no personal commitment to so- 
cialism; active “clerical” elements who 


were opposed to the goals of the party; 
criminal elements who used the party 
as a front for their nefarious activities. 
In broader ideological terms, Gomulka 
asserted that the party must weed out 
the “revisionists” who were in favor of 
excessive liberalization and whom he 
compared to a “case of tuberculosis,” 
and the ‘‘dogmatists’” who favored a re- 
turn to a form of Stalinism and whom 
he compared to a severe grippe. In 
a somewhat strained medical analogy 
Gomulka claimed that the latter can be 
cured only by getting rid of the former. 

The purge, however, was to be non- 
violent and completely devoid of any 
negative consequences for those purged. 
Gomulka reiterated this several times; 
and, in fact, till now the former Po 
Prostu editors, expelled for revisionism, 
have not suffered any further conse- 
quences from their divorce of the party. 
One of the purged even continues to be 
a Deputy to the Parliament, to which 
he had been elected on the party ticket. 
Also, none of the purged Stalinists has 
been persecuted. Late in 1957 and early 
in 1958 the Polish press began to fea- 
ture numerous articles on the “verifica- 
tion” campaign launched by Gomulka’s 
speech. The articles are illustrative of 
the difficulties of operating a nonvio- 
lent, even allegedly a “democratic” 
purge, within a framework which lacks 
the ultimate terror. sanction of the se- 
cret police. Some party members are 
showing complete lack of concern and 
blandly hand in their cards and resign. 
Others put up an argument and main- 
tain that members of the “verification 
commissions” ought to be expelled. . And 
the commissions themselves seem uncer- 
tain as to what constitutes the criteria ` 
for purging a member.* Some commis- . 


3 Many commissions are reportedly troubled 
by the following situations: if a member is an 
old and sincere Communist but presently in- 
active, should he be purged or merely urged 
to be more active? If a convinced Commu- 
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sions prepared special questions which 
all the members in a given party or- 
ganization had to answer as a form of 
ideological testing. According to press 
reports, sample questions included the 
following: “What is your attitude to- 
ward religion and the USSR?” or “Do 
you still believe in the superiority of 
the capitalist system?” Such questions 
were condemned in the papers as indi- 
cating an inadequate and formalistic ap- 
proach, although even the press was at 
a loss how to identify positively a re- 
visionist or a dogmatist.* In brief, the 
purge shapes up as a rather confused 
operation which is not likely to resolve. 
the more fundamental difficulties beset- 
ting Gomulka. Nonetheless, while not 
as spontaneous as the 1957 purge, it is 
most likely going to remain a nonvio- 
lent one. 

The Polish events of 1957-58 are of 
interest because they again point to the 
fact that a monopolistic political move- 
ment with a doctrinaire ideology must 
periodically rely on the purge, even if it 
wishes to avoid some of its more vio- 
lent consequences. A ruling party has 
difficulties in maintaining its zeal and 
its revolutionary flavor. ‘This is par- 
ticularly true if the party becomes a 
mass party too rapidly. It is note- 
worthy that since Stalin’s purges of the 


early 1930’s, the Soviet leadership has. 


made an effort to restrict party mem- 
bership. This was not done effectively 
in East Europe, and the party member- 


nist has become disillusioned with Stalinism, 
should he be purged or “reconverted”? If he 
is a believing Catholic but not a religious “ac- 
tivist,” should he be purged or let alone? Or 
should he be subjected to an antireligious dis- 
cussion? But then, he might resign! 

‘4In one village the local activists were re- 
ported to have thought that revisionism means 
support ‘for the German designs against the 
Polish frontier on the Odra-Nysa rivers! 
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ships grew much too rapidly. Further- 
more, most of the parties have tended 
to become highly bureaucratized even 
though many of the civil servants and 
white-collar workers still antedate the 
revolutionary period. As a result some 
of the parties, which are supposed to 
be the vanguard of the proletariat, are 
distinctly nonproletarian. This is illus- 
trated by the following percentages of 
social origin for two of the largest (in 
absolute numbers) East European par- 
ties: 


19356 POLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Workers 44.6% 36.3% 
Peasants 12.8% 7.3% 
Bureaucrats and T 
. Intellectuals 39.5% 56.4% 
Others 3.1% 


These figures suggest persistent difficul- 
ties and the persistent need for correc- 
tive measures. 

The purge, violent or nonviolent de- 
pending on the particular combination 
of existential and subjective conditions, 
is thus apparently a usual concomitant 
of the totalitarian revolution. However, 
once the totalitarian revolution is more 
or less completed, the mass purge tends 
to recede into the background. Insti- 
tutional controls are more developed. 
Membership policies are more selective 
and draw on a generation already nur- 
tured in the system. Ideological con- 
flict is hidden from view and is resolved 
in the inner sanctum of the leadership 
before the purge of the vanquished is 
announced. The purge then becomes a 
process operating at the higher levels 
and tends to lack the drama of an open 
policy cleavage or the trauma of mass 
expulsions. That appears to be the So- 
viet situation. Present events suggest 
that East Europe has not reached this 
more advanced stage of totalitarian de- 
velopment. 


Limits and Problems of Decompression: 


The Case of Poland 


By M. K. DZIEWANOWSKI 


Abstract: Revelation in 1953 of the corruption of members of the United 
Polish Workers party and of the sadism of the secret police caused a shake up 
in the party and the Ministry of Public Security. The resulting “thaw” was 
accompanied by many changes: “Socialist realism” was rejected; some Marxist 
tenets were questioned; economic policies were openly criticized. Events at 
‘Poznan and revolt of workers in June 1956 revealed dissatisfaction of the masses 
with party policies. Debates took place within the party—two factions emerged: 
“Liberal” and “Conservative.” Gomulka was subsequently elected First Secre- 
tary. His speech at the Eighth Plenum was a return to a “specific Polish way to 
- Socialism.” The Plenum was followed by many revolutionary changes: in re- 
ligion, leadership, economic policy, and elections. Gomulka then began to lean ` 
toward the Stalinists. His position was made difficult by the economics of the 
country and its need to remain within the Soviet orbit. A certain recompres- 
sion of liberty has taken place since the summer of 1957, but not all the accom- 
plishments of October 1956 have been destroyed. However the trend of events 


in Poland has worried the people. —Ed, 


HE OCTOBER upheaval in Po- 

land and the triumph of Gomulka 
must be viewed against the background 
of the closing years of the Stalinist pe- 
riod, 1950-53. During those years the 
United Polish Workers party (UPWP), 
pressed by Moscow, embarked upon a 
process of forcible Sovietization of the 
country. Arbitrary arrests and show 


trials of “enemies of the people,” . 


“spies,” and “saboteurs” became quite 
frequent. A bitter struggle against the 
Catholic Church was unleashed; . by 
1954 at least nine bishops and nearly 
1,000 priests were in prison. Rigid 
thought control was extended to all 
spheres of intellectual life, and “Social- 
ist realism” was prescribed as the only 
approved artistic method.. 

In the economic sphere, the ambitious 
Six Year Plan (1949-55) devoted more 
than 50 per cent of all investments to 


heavy industry; while agriculture, hous- 
ing, and ‘consumer goods. were sadly 
neglected. 


The Six Year Plan was a grandiose under- 
taking by Polish standards; 


(writes an American economist, J. M. 
Montias, in Foreign Afairs of April 
1957) 


its various aspects are difficult to evaluate 


‘from a perspective of a few years, but 


some of its negative aspects are obvious 
even now: at the cost of enormous invest- 
ments, officially estimated at around 25 
percent of national income, but more prob- 
ably over 30 percent, the Plan was success- 
ful in its main goal: the output of producer 
goods, according to the official index, nearly 
trippled between 1950 and 1955. During 
this period non-agricultural employment in- 
creased by more than 60 percent. Forty- 
five percent of all investments went into 
industry (and most of those to metallurgy, 
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machine building and armaments), only 9 
percent to agriculture (mainly to the col- 
lectives and state farms), and 10 percent 
to housing (primarily in the large indus- 
trial centers). 


Consequently, by 1952, the country be- 
gan to suffer from the results of over- 
industrialization. The agrarian crisis 
became acute; and Poland, still a half- 
agricultural country, had to import one 
million tons of grain from abroad. 

All this time the United Polish Work- 
ers party, while ruthlessly energizing 
the “Socialist revolution” and enjoying 
a monopoly of power, succumbed to the 
inevitable impact of its native environ- 
ment and absorbed a great deal of pa- 
triotic and anti-Soviet sentiment. While 
expanding from a small sect of profes- 
sional revolutionaries to a movement 
numbering well over a million members, 
the party was penetrated by a consider- 
able number of non-Marxist elements: 
some were simple opportunists or ad- 
venturers, some were Polish patriots 
who decided to accept the inevitable 
and to join the Communist movement 
in order to work within it for the good 
of their country. 

Many members of the UPWP had 
vivid memories of Stalin’s liquidation of 
the Communist party of Poland in 1938, 
and massacre of its leadership. Accord- 
ing to a former “activist,” Seweryn 
Bialer, now in this country, a popular 
saying freely circulating among the 
party activists in 1955 was: 


It is not fair that the French Communists 
call themselves the Party of the Murdered. 
It is we who deserve that name. And no 
Okhrana or Gestapo killed as many of our 
comrades as did the Soviet NKVD. 


They knew about the Soviet deporta- 
tions of the years 1939-41, the behavior 
_of the Red Army in Poland, the Katyn 
massacre, the role played by the Soviet 
Army during the Warsaw uprising, and 
the Soviet colonial exploitation of the 
country. 


The near-absolute power exercised by 
the party for a decade corrupted its 
leadership. This leadership gradually 
began to crystallize into a distinct stra- 
tum, a “new class,” separated not only 
from the rest of the nation but even 
from the rank and file of the party 
by a wall of special institutions, shops 
“with yellow curtains,” luxurious hous- 
ing, hunting parties, rest homes, and 
special medical care. 

Yet, as the events of the autumn of 
1956 were to prove, the gap separating 
the party from the rest of the nation 
was nowhere as deep as in Hungary. 


Despite its subservience toward the 


Kremlin the Polish party managed to 
preserve a spark of independence, some- 
times carefully camouflaged by out- 
ward servility. Polish agriculture was 
less collectivized than any other in the 
area; in 1955 the state farms covered 
only 14 per cent of the land and all 
types of rural co-operatives only 9 per 
cent. Moreover, Poland was the only 
satellite country that erected no monu- 
ment to Stalin. Numerous competi- 
tions were arranged, and many prizes 
awarded; but each time a project was 
submitted to the Polish party boss, 
Boleslaw Bierut, he would invariably 
say: “No! This is unworthy of our 
great Leader! We must have a much, 
much more impressive statue to honor 
Him!” And still another competition 
would be announced. Eight years passed 
and Stalin got no monument in Poland. 

The Polish party, unlike those in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, or Bulgaria, 
did not physically liquidate its chief 
opponent to the Stalinist line. Wladys- 
law Gomulka was condemned in 1948 
for his “rightist deviation,” for his in- 
sistence on a “mild revolution,” and a 
“snecific Polish way to Socialism” with- 
out forcible collectivization or large scale 
terror; he also favored a certain meas- 
ure of autonomy for Poland within the 
Soviet orbit. But while he was dis- 
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missed from the party in 1949, and 
later on even imprisoned together with 
some of his political associates, no mock 
trial was ever staged despite repeated 
reminders from Moscow. - As in most 
cases, Bierut would answer obediently 
that evidence was still being collected 
and that the trial would come in due 
time. . 

It is evident, therefore, that to under- 
stand the process of decompression in 
‘Poland, one has to bear in mind that 
in many respects the Stalinist pressure 
was relatively milder, and that the Pol- 
ish party had managed to save from 
destruction an alternate team of cou- 
rageous former underground leaders who 
automatically gained a certain popular- 
ity in the eyes of the. public because of 
their opposition to Stalin and his Polish 
stooges. This team was invaluable when 
the party eventually maneuvered itself 
into a highly explosive situation. 


THe “THAW” 


The progressive corruption of the 
“new class” and the, sadistic depravity 
of the secret police were revealed when, 
in 1953, one of its agents, Jézef Swiatlo, 
fled to the West and published some of 
the details concerning the manners and 
morals of several of the party “elite.” 
Swiatlo’s revelations, broadcasted back 
to Poland and spread by means of leaf- 
lets dropped by balloon, eventually 
caused an extensive shake-up in both 
the party and the Ministry of the Pub- 
lic Security. The liquidation of Beria 
brought about the extensive purging and 
reorganization of the Soviet secret po- 
lice and a curtailment of many of the 
powers of this force with which the Pol- 
ish police was closely linked. As a con- 
sequence, in December 1954, the power- 
ful security chief, Stanislaw Radkiewicz, 
and many of his vicious henchmen were 
fired; the dreaded Ministry of Public 
Security was reorganized and tamed. 
During 1954-55 police terror abated 


. intellectuals. 


somewhat, arbitrary arrests became rare, 
and censorship was relaxed. 

The “thaw” resulting from this shake- 
up was accompanied by growing ferment 
among the Communist youth and party 
Soon some bolder writers 
and artists joined in the struggle; ‘“So- 
cialist realism” as the only norm of ar- 
tistic creation was rejected, and several 
of. the basic tenets of Marxism were 
questioned. Economic policies, espe- 
cially those Jeading to the shortage of 
basic consumer goods and the break- 
down of agrarian policy, were openly 
criticized. The leadership of the party 
tried to put a brake on the decompres-' 
sion; but the pressure of the rank and 
file, goaded by the broad masses of the 
people, was relentless. Demands for 
further relaxing of the police system, 
for more freedom of expression, and for 
more consumer goods were so strong 
that the party leadership did not dare 
resist them. 

In February 1956 came the Twentieth 
Congress of the Communist party of the 
Soviet Union with its debunking of 
Stalin, the rehabilitation of the Com- 
munist party of Poland, and the death 
of Bierut in Moscow. Bierut’s place 
was taken by a younger man, Edward 
Ochab, an old member of the Commu- 
nist party of Poland and outwardly an 
experienced and trusted “apparatchik.” 
But meanwhile, under the impact of the 
Moscow congress, the “thaw” in Poland 
began spreading rapidly. The Moscow 


_congress was more dangerous for the 


UPWP than for any other Communist 
party outside the Soviet Union because 
for most Poles Stalinism and Commu- 
nism were identical. 

Under the mounting pressure of pub- 
lic opinion Ochab promised that the Five 
Year Plan (1956-60) would restore the 
balance between agriculture and indus- 
try and that defense spending was to be 
curtailed. Soon amnesty was decreed 
for thousands of political prisoners. 
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Initially the decompression had been 
acquiesced to‘by the party as appease- 
ment of the masses. Now, however, it 
became a dangerous phenomenon for the 
party itself because the people began 
asking whether Stalinism alone was to 
be blamed for the conditions prevailing 
in Poland for nearly a decade. 

Thus, in the spring of 1956, as a re- 
sult of. the revelations of the Moscow 
congress, the release of thousands of po- 


litical prisoners, the tales told by the’ 


repatriated deportees from Russia, and 
. the loosening of censorship, a new cli- 
mate was created in Poland: press and 
literature again became informative, col- 
orful, and vivid; topics that had been 
forbidden for over a decade now were 
frankly debated. 
trials, concentration camps, the persecu- 
tion of the Polish Home Army—all these 
hitherto forbidden subjects were openly 
discussed for the first time in ten years. 


THE Froon 


Such was the moral and intellectual 
atmosphere in Poland on the eve of the 
Poznan strike and the uprising of work- 
ers of June 1956.. The strike was caused 
by exploitation of the workers, waste, 
bureaucracy, bad housing conditions, 
and shortage of consumer goods. . Dur- 
ing the suppression of the uprising at 
least 53 persons were killed and about 
300 wounded. Initially the regime tried 
to ascribe this outburst of proletarian 
anger to “foreign agents” and “provo- 
cateurs.” Gradually, however, under 
the pressure of public opinion and the 
press, emphasis was shifted to the 
actual wrongs and abuses suffered by 
the workers. The revolt of Poznan 
posed an explosive problem: how far 
can decompression go without destroy- 
ing party control and without provok- 
ing Soviet intervention? 

Although Cyrankiewicz announced on 
June 29th that “the bloody events of 
Poznan will not . .. stop nor weaken 


Deportations, show - 


our efforts at democratization,” it was 
feared that progress would be halted. 
The threatening attitude of the masses, 
however, pushed the regime further 
along the road of decompression. On 
July 20, Ochab spoke of the moral shock 
produced by the Poznan events and of 
the “immense wrongs” suffered by the 
Polish working class. Heavy arma- 
ments imposed on Poland as a result of 
the Korean crisis were blamed as the 
main reason for the neglect of consumer 
goods and agriculture; but he also de- 
nounced bureauracy and the soulless- 
ness of the authorities, both central and 
local. 

The Seventh Plenum of the party 
Central Committee (July 18-22, 1956) 
was conducted in the tense atmosphere 
created by the uprising. The fear was 
gaining ground that the party must re- 
form itself under new leadership if it 
wanted to avoid further serious disturb- 
ances. The resolution of the Seventh 
Plenum conceded that the Poznan up- 
rising “caused a profound shock through- 
out Poland” and promised a better deal 
for workers in industry and agriculture. 
Efforts were to be made to correct “all 
possible injustices done to the working 
people.” 

Parallel to the mounting discontent of 
the working class, which manifested it- 
self in Poznan and several smaller lo- 
calities, a broad movement developed in 
factories. During the summer and early 
autumn of 1956 the workers, disregard- 


_ ing the trade union leadership and the 


local primary party cells, both of which 
were bureaucratized and largely manned 
by the Stalinists, spontaneously elected 
workers’ councils independent from, and 
even opposed to, these compromised 
levers of control. ; . 

Thus despite the Poznan uprising— 
or perhaps because of it—Poland con- 
tinued its decompression in a state of 
increasing ferment. There were numer- 
ous meetings and manifestations of stu- 
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dents and workers; of youth and trade 
union organizations; resolutions were 
passed demanding “democratization of 
social life’; a penetrating analysis of 
the economic ills pestering the country 
was presented in the press. It was re- 
vealed that statistics had been rigged, 
that. six key crops gave a lower yield 
per hectare in 1954 than in 1934-38, 
and that Polish agriculture used less 
fertilizers than before the war. In Sep- 
tember, the government announced the 
closing of the communal machine sta- 
tions, the sale of machinery to the peas- 
ants, the dissolution of the inefficiently 
run collective farms, and the resignation 
of Poland’s economic boss, Hilary Minc. 


Need for new policies 


New men and new methods were 
needed to save the regime from disaster. 
The attention of an increasingly large 
segment of the nation was now focused 
on Gomulka., Since the Poznan upris- 
ing, negotiations had been going on be- 
tween Gomulka and the Politburo to en- 
list his support for the party, but he 
would come over only if he could resume 
his old place. To the party rank and 
file he was still an underground Com- 
munist hero; to the people at large, 
while he had been, between 1945 and 
1948, an embodiment of the Soviet oc- 
cupation, he was now the.man who had 
challenged the mighty Stalin, who had 
favored Poland’s independence from 
Moscow, who had become a martyr for 


the cause of freedom and independ- | 
The Seventh Plenum finally re- ` 


ence. 
habilitated Gomulka, Spychalski and 
Kliszko. 

At the same time a bitter debate was 
going on within the party leadership 
on the best way of solving the mount- 
‘ing crisis. As a result of the discus- 
~ sions two factions emerged: one be- 
came known as “Liberal,” another as 
“Conservative.” The “Liberals,” led 
by the former Socialists, Jozef Cyrankie- 


wicz, Oskar Lange, and Adam Rapacki, 
argued for further decompression and 
favored Gomulka’s return to the party 
leadership. The “Conservative” group, 
led by Zenon Nowak, Marshal Konstan- 
tin Rokossovsky, Franciszek Mazur, 
and Franciszek Jozwiak-Witold, favored 
suppression of the ferment and resump- 
tion of the stern policies of the Stalinist 
period. Initially the position of the First 
Secretary, Ochab, was doubtful. Gradu- 
ally, however, under pressure of the rank 
and file of the party, Ochab shifted his 
allegiance to the cause of the “Liberals.” 
He sensed the mood of the country; he 
believed that continuation of Stalinist 
methods would spell a nationwide out- 
burst, and that Gomulka represented 
the only way out for the tottering re- 
gime. ‘Thus, the late summer of 1956 
witnessed a considerable shift within the 
ruling group. Each faction tried to win 
over to its side as many members of the 
Central Committee as possible before 
the coming Eighth Plenum of the Cen- 
tral Committee. This behind-the-scenes 
maneuvering went on until the middle 
of October with the “Liberals” gaining 
more and more ground and with public 
opinion and most of the press solidly 
behind them. 


THE OCTOBER UPHEAVAL 


The story of the crucial days of Oc- 
tober 19-21, the Eighth Plenum of the 
Central Committee, and the election of 
Gomulka to the post of First Secretary 
against the violent opposition of the un- 
welcome Soviet delegation headed by 
Khrushchev, Molotov, Mikoyan, and 
Kaganovich, is too well known to need 
retelling; so is the story of the readi- 
ness of the Polish armed forces to fight 
if necessary, and the grim but peace- 
ful and dignified manifestation of the 
Warsaw population for Gomulka, and 
against the Soviet leaders as well as 
their native stooges. 


“ 
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The programmatic speech which Go- 
mulka delivered to the Eighth Plenum 


was in many ways a return to his origi- 


nal idea of a “specific Polish way to So- 
cialism.” In his statement he critically 
analyzed the relations between Poland 
and the USSR and within the UPWP 
and found them overshadowed by the 
“cult of personality,” a system “organ- 
ized with precision, crushing every in- 
dependent Socialist thought.” 


From now on, 
stated Gomulka emphatically, 


the relations between Poland and the So- 
viet Union should be based on full inde- 
pendence, and the rights of each nation to 
a sovereign government. 


Continuing to dissect the Stalinist sys- 
tem in Poland, he pointed out that many 


innocent people were sent to their death. 
Many others, including Communists, were 
imprisoned, often for many years, although 
innocent. Many people were submitted to 
bestial tortures. l 


Gomulka praised some of the basic 
achievements of the Six Year Plan as 
far as industrialization of the country 
was concerned, but he decried its waste, 
its distortions and exaggerations, espe- 
cially the neglect of the consumer-goods 
industries and agriculture. He pointed 
to the progressive inflation which had 
been carefully camouflaged by manipu- 
lated statistical data. A system, the 
essence of which was to be “abolition 
of exploitation of man by man,” had, 
in its Stalinist interpretation, become 
a sad distortion of the promised Marx- 
ist paradise. While subscribing to ulti- 
mate Socialist objectives, he rejected 
compulsion as a means of implementing 
them, especially in agriculture, and em- 
phatically stressed that “the ways of 
achieving this (Socialist) goal can be 
different. They are determined by vari- 
ous circumstances of time and place.” 


‘Polish Youth fell to pieces. 


Gomulka promised the end of lawless- 
ness: the Diet would again become the 
supreme legislative organ; “the election 
law must enable people to elect, and not 
merely to vote.”. 

The Eighth Plenum was followed by 
many revolutionary changes which took 
place concurrently with the tragic events 
in Hungary. On October 28, Cardinal 
Stefan Wyszynski, Primate of Poland, 
was freed from the house arrest in which 
he had been kept since September 1953. 
His release was followed by that of most 
ecclesiastics still remaining under arrest. 
At the same time, Catholic organizations 


‘and periodicals were allowed more free- 


dom of expression. The hated Minister 
of National Defense, Marshal Rokos- 
sovsky, was replaced by General Spy- 
chalski; several high ranking general 
officers of Soviet origin were also re- 
placed by Poles. There was a far- 
reaching alteration of the entire eco- 
nomic policy of the regime; the Five 
Year Plan (1956-60) was reshaped. 
The Communist youth organizations and 
the trade unions were reorganized. Over 
8,000 of the existing 10,000 rural 
“producers co-operatives” disintegrated. 
During the October days, the Union of 
The pup- 
pet United Polish Peasant party and 
the moribund Democratic party revived, 
revealing surprising vigor. In the con- 
ditions of near-competitive co-existence 
in which the party found itself during 
the “thaw,” the UPWP melted down to 
the size of its apparatus, and for a 
while became just one of the numerous 
political currents. Thus the October 
upheaval revealed that the mask of 
unity, so arbitrarily imposed on Polish 
political life during the Stalinist period, 
could be maintained only by force. 
The Kremlin’s official acceptance of 
the October upheaval was indicated by 
Gomulka’s visit to Moscow in Novem- 
ber 1956 when he even obtained some 
economic help for his country. Russian 
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acquiescence in the fait accompli was 
given reluctantly, however, and only on 
the condition that Poland remain within 
the “Socialist camp” and permit “tempo- 
rary stationing of the Soviet troops in 
Poland.” The agreement was a triumph 
for Gomulka since it consolidated both 
his position in Poland and Poland’s po- 
sition within the Soviet bloc. 

The decompression that took place in 
Poland in 1956 was the climax of the 
long process of the “thaw” which had 
started in 1954; its successful conclu- 
sion may be ascribed to Gomulka’s lead- 
ership and to the remarkable discipline 
and common sense of the Polish people 
who refrained from using their tradi- 
tional but tragic weapon of national up- 
rising. The fact that most of the party 
backed Gomulka prevented serious do- 
mestic complications that would prob- 
ably have led to Soviet intervention. 
Ochab’s siding with the “Liberals,” 
quietly stepping down from his post 
and bowing to Gomulka, assured a 
peaceful transfer of power and made the 
Soviet delegation look like intruders, 
not mediators. The press and the radio 
played their crucial role, first by gradu- 
ally moulding public opinion and then 
by their restraint, which helped prevent 
an unnecessary outbreak. 

In accordance with Gomulka’s promise, 
the Sejm elections which took place on 
January 20, 1957 were no mere replica 
of a Soviet plebiscite. Local commis- 
sions, formed by the three existing po- 
litical parties—the United Polish Work- 
ers’ party, the United Polish Peasant 
party, and the Democratic party—as 
well as by social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic organizations proposed candi- 
dates. Thus, although only one list of 
candidates was allowed, the voters had 
some choice from among various: candi- 
dates on the list. The vital importance 
of the elections was dramatized by 
Gomulka’s speech made on the eve of 
the polling day. Pointing to the exam- 


ple of Hungary he warned his country- 


men that a failure’ to support him and 


his party would have tragic conse- 
quences for Poland and might result in 
the country’s disappearance from the 
map of the world. The Polish elector- 
ate understood the meaning of the grim 
warning. Under the circumstances the 
elections were an unqualified success for 
Gomulka, if not for his party. 


THE RECOMPRESSION 


Since the elections, Gomulka has been 
squeezed between the pressure of his 
people for further décompression and 
the need to placate the Soviet -Union, 
uneasily watching the Polish people 
“attempting to crossbreed authoritarian 
with liberal institutions,” to use the ex- 
pression of J. M. Montias. Gomulka 
has been trying to stabilize his position 
within the party by endeavoring to re- 
store its monolithic unity and by mak- 
ing certain concessions to the Stalinist 
faction, while preserving some of the 
basic achievements of the decompres- 
sion. Gradually, taking into account 


. the trends prevailing in the USSR, the 


facts of geography, and the worsening 
international situation, Gomulka tried 
to lean more and more toward the Stal- 
inists. This was proven by his speech 
at the Tenth Plenum of the Central 
Committee when he sharply attacked 
the “Revisionists” and emphasized the 
need of restoring discipline, obedience, 
and the returning to a monolithic ‘con- 
cept of the party. The press, one of 
the chief instruments of the October up- 
heaval, was reprimanded for its out- 
spokenness and given as its main task 
the “mobilization of all national forces 
in support of the Party’s and Govern- 
ment’s policies.” On the other hand the 
Eleventh Plenum brought about the ex- 
clusion of some of the most aggressive 
Stalinists from the party. 

The suspension of the outspoken 
weekly Po Prostu in the summer of 
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1957, and its closing in October, further 
alienated the original supporters of 
Gomulka. This has been especially true 
of the party intellectuals, often called 
the “enraged ones,” who have resented 
Gomulka’s compromise with the Stalin- 
ists and with the grim realities of inter- 
national politics. The changed attitude 
toward the Soviet Union was given of- 
ficial expression by Gomulka during his 
visit to Moscow to celebrate the fortieth 
anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution. 
In Moscow the Polish leader emphasized 
the need for the unity and solidarity 
of the Soviet bloc, more than the “spe- 
cific Polish road to Socialism,” though 
he did oppose the revival of any inter- 
national Communist organization. An- 
other example of the increasingly ac- 
commodating attitude of Gomulka to- 
‘ward the Soviet Union was his decision 
not to send an official delegation of the 
Polish party to the April congress of 
the Yugoslav party, despite 
promises to this effect. 

Gomulka’s position has been made 
difficult because of the shaky economic 
situation. The Poznan uprising and the 
ensuing unrest, the strikes and stoppages 
of work connected with the October 
Coup and followed by the reshaping of 
economic planning, all further dislocated 
the functioning of the Polish economy. 
While liberalizing the hitherto totali- 
tarian regime, writes the American econo- 
mist already quoted, Gomulka, “loosened 
the bond of compulsion that kept the 
old economic system together” before 
reviving individual initiative and enter- 
prise. Only agriculture made a spec- 
tacular recovery which astonished every- 
body; the situation in industry has 
improved a little bit. - 

Thus, although a certain recompres- 
sion of the sphere of liberty has taken 
place since the summer of 1957, the 
achievements of October 1956 have not 
been completely destroyed. On one 
hand, the party dictatorship has been 


initial - 


mitigated, mass police terror as a major 
instrument of power has disappeared, 
Soviet colonial exploitation of the coun- 
try has. been removed, the peasants 
have received back most of the land, 
and agrarian policies have been over- 
hauled. Furthermore, during all this 
time Poland has continued to evolve 
toward a more diversified market econ- 
omy comprising three sectors: state in- 
dustry, co-operative enterprises, and a 
private sector in agriculture and handi- 
craft. In addition to these reforms, the 
Diet has regained some of its prestige 


_ and influence; despite some relapses the 


press has retained a measure of freedom, 
small by Western standards, but im- 
pressive by the standards of the Soviet 
bloc. Cultural intercourse and freedom 
of research exchange with the West have 
also been continued. Religious instruc- 
tion has returned to Polish schools. 

On the other hand, the loudly adver- 
tised program of “democratization” of 
the party has remained on paper. The 
attempted changes of the “economic 
model” have been slowed down; the 
Workers’ Councils were first reduced to 
the role of debating societies and then 
merged with the Trade Union cells and 
Factory Councils, both controlled by the 
party; private initiative in economic and 
social matters has been discouraged, to 
put it mildly. The pledge to better the 
lot of the common people has also been 
pushed into the background, and the re- 
form of prices and wages has been post- 
poned until 1959. This is, roughly 
speaking, the balance sheet as of early 
1958. 

Oscillations of the decompression 
seismograph are caused by the shifting 
balance of power within the Soviet Bloc, 


largely determined by China’s attitude, 


by the struggle for power between the 
rival factions in the Kremlin, and by the 
passions and aspirations of the Polish 
people. The ultimate limits of the 
Polish decompression are set by the 


Limits and Problems of Decompression: 
The Case of Hungary 


By PAUL KECSKEMETI 


Abstract: Anxious to dilute authority within the Communist regimes in the 
satellite countries, Stalin’s successors in 1953 compelled Hungary’s party boss, 
Mátyás Rákosi, to share power with a moderate Communist, Imre Nagy. The 
Moscow center hereafter consistently sought to balance one set of Communist 
powerholders in Hungary against another. ` It is shown how this manipulation 
policy eventually undermined the stability of the Hungarian regime and rendered 
it unable to stem the tide of revolt provoked by accumulated past grievances. 


T IS a safe generalization that revo- 

lutions do not break out when gov- 

ernmental tyranny is at its peak. As 
Crane Brinton puts it: 


Nothing can be more erroneous than the 
picture of the old regime as an unregen- 
erate tyranny, sweeping to its end in a cli- 
max of despotic indifference to the clamor 
of its abused subjects. Charles I was work- 
ing to “modernize” his government... . 
. George IHI and his ministers were trying 
very hard to pull’ together the scattered 
organs of British colonial government. In- 
deed, it was this attempt at reform, this 
desire to work out a new colonial “sys- 
tem,” that gave the revolutionary move- 
ment in America a start. In both France 
and Russia, there had been a series of 
attempted reforms, associated with. names 
like Turgot, Malesherbes, Necker, Witte, 
and Stolypin. It is true that these reforms 
were incomplete, that they were repealed 
or nullified by -sabotage on the part of the 
privileged. But they are on the record, an 
essential part of the process that issued in 
revolution in these countries.? 


To the classic examples cited by Brin- 
' ton, we may now add that of the Hun- 
1 Crane Brinton, The Anatomy of Revolu- 


tion, revised edition (New. York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1952), p. 41. 


garian uprising of October 1956. In 
trying to explain the Hungarian revo- 
lution, the first thing we must bear in 
mind is that it occurred during a period 
of “thaw.” The second is that ‘this 
“thaw” did not originate in Hungary 
but was part of the “decompression” 
campaign which started in Soviet Rus- 
sia with .Stalin’s death and spread over 
the whole satellite empire. A third es- 
sential point that we have to take into 


` account is that, although the relaxation 


of governmental practices throughout 
the Communist world followed the same 
blueprint everywhere, the results varied 
considerably from one part of the So- 
viet empire to another. 

The, main question facing the his- 
torian in connection with the Hun- 
garian revolution of 1956 as well as 
the parallel developments in Poland is 
surely related to this last point: what 
we have to explain ‘is, first and fore- 
most, why events took a violent turn in 
Budapest and nearly did so in Warsaw 
when in Prague and the other satellite 
capitals everything remained quiet. In 
trying to find the answer, we must look 
for political factors that were present in 


- Hungary and Poland but not elsewhere. 


Paul Kecskemeti, Ph.D., Washington, D. C., is Senior Research Associate with The 
RAND Corporation. He was formerly regional analyst with the Office of War Informa- 


tion and the War Department. 
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One such differentiating factor can be 
identified at first glance: it was only in 
Poland and Hungary that the top lead- 
ership of the Communist party broke up 
into two sharply antagonistic factions: 
the Gomulkaites vs. the Natolin group 
in Poland, the Nagy wing vs. the Old 
Guard led by Rákosi in Hungary. 

The split in the party leadership, 
however, could not have developed the 
way it did if it had not been for a novel 
factor introduced into Soviet political 
life in 1953. This was the basic post- 
Stalin rule forbidding Communist power- 
holders anywhere to use police and ju- 
diciary terror against Communist rivals 
and opponents. There had been some 
departures from this rule, but on the 
whole it had been adhered to up to the 
October events, not only in Russia and 
in those satellite countries where the 
party leadership was reasonably homo- 
geneous, but also in Poland and Hun- 
gary where sharply polarized factions 
emerged within the leadership. The 
rule continued to be observed even 
When it became apparent that the lib- 
eralizing, national-Communist groups in 
Poland and Hungary by mobilizing mass 
support were gaining strength at the ex- 
pense of the more orthodox and con- 
servative wing. . 

In Hungary, the regime was in open 
crisis from the Twentieth Congress of 
the Soviet Communist party onward. 
For months on end, Budapest presented 
the astonishing spectacle of a Commu- 
nist capital where the government and 
the official party leadership were de- 
nounced day in and day out in news- 
papers and public meetings. Still Mos- 
cow did not relax its ban on police and 
judiciary terror. Not that it was neu- 
tral as between Rákosi and his Com- 
munist detractors: it backed the for- 
- mer but expected him to keep, or rather 


regain, control by means short of ter- 


rorism, relying only on the techniques 


of the modified totalitarianism of the 
post-Stalin era. 

The general conclusion that emerges 
from this preliminary analysis is that 
the techniques of political control de- 
veloped by the Moscow leadership after 
Stalin’s death did not enable the Soviet 
Union to remain on top of political 
developments in Poland and Hungary. 
How and why post-Stalinist modified 
totalitarianism came to grief in Hun- 
gary will be shown in outline below. 
As we shall see, the Soviet leadership 
manipulated the distribution of politi- 
cal power in the Hungarian party by 
fiat, first favoring Nagy over Rakosi and 
then throwing its support behind the 
latter, but never allowing its favorite 
of the moment to become all-powerful. 
The idea was to maintain stability by 
keeping antagonistic forces in balance, 
but the intraparty struggle got out of 
hand and‘eventually brought the regime 
down in a violent explosion. 


COLLECTIVE LEADERSHIP 


When Stalin died, Matyas Rakosi was 
the undisputed. boss of Hungary. Not 
content with the position of Secretary 
General of the Hungarian Communist 
party (officially designated as Hungarian 
Workers’ party), he also assumed the 
office of Prime Minister in August 1952 
—up to that time, he had been Vice- 
Premier in a number of successive cabi- 
nets of varying composition. Such a 
cumulation of offices, however, could not 
endure long after Stalin’s death. The. 
new Soviet leadership proceeded to di- 
lute authority at the top: control of the 
party apparatus was separated from 
leadership in the administration. : Hun- 
gary, of course, had to follow suit, but 
Rakosi was not allowed to redistribute 
authority as he saw fit. It would have 
been easy for him, if left alone, to di- 
vest himself of part of his offices and 
fill them with his own dummies; and 
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this was precisely what he set out to do 
when Moscow instructed him to replace 
“one-man rule” by “collective leader- 
ship.” ‘But the center was in dead 
earnest about diluting authority. In 
May 1953 Rakosi was summoned to ap- 
pear in Moscow ad audiendum verbum 
and to take along, not only his faith- 
ful henchmen Ernö Gerd and Mihaly 
Farkas, but also two mavericks, Imre 
Nagy and Istvan Dobi. - 

This was a straw in the wind. It in- 
dicated that Moscow not only wanted 
to replace one-man rule by collegiate 
government in Hungary, but also was 
interested in giving authority within the 
new governing body to people who did 
not see eye to eye with Rakosi on cer- 
tain important matters. The choice of 
the outsiders whom Rákosi was in- 
structed to take along much against his 
will was significant. Dobi was not even 
a member of the Communist inner circle 
but a former Smallholder party man 
turned Communist; Nagy, an old party 
wheelhorse and former émigré in Mos- 
cow, had only recently been reinstated 
as member of the Hungarian Politburo 


after being under a cloud for Titoist . 


deviations. Both were known to be ex- 
tremely critical of Rakosi’s policy of 
forced collectivization of peasant hold- 
ings. By giving them the nod, the 
Moscow center intimated its desire for 
concessions to the peasantry. 
Appearing early in June before the 
Moscow Presidium with his ill-matched 
companions, Rakosi was forced to listen 
to a scathing denunciation of his stew- 
ardship during the past years. Beria, 
Malenkov, Molotov, Khrushchev, -and 
Kaganovich took him severely to task. 
He was told that his attempt to build 
up a gigantic heavy industry in Hun- 
gary under his Five Year Plan of 1950, 
expanded further in 1951, was unsound, 
extravagant adventurism. His farm 
policy, determined in the needs of in- 
dustrialization, had also been disastrous. 


It drove hundreds of thousands of peas- 
ants from the countryside, swelling the 
ranks of industrial workers who could ~- 
only produce at a loss while leaving the 
land without enough people to work it. 
The country lacked food and the mood 
of the people was bitter. If the situa- 
tion was not remedied, the government 
would eventually be “booted out.” ? 


Rákosi chastized 


The Hungarian delegation returned to 
Budapest with precise instructions. The 
Central Committee was to meet and 
condemn Rakosi’s policy of overindus- 
trialization and forced collectivization. 
Rakosi was to abandon the premiership 
and hand it to Imre Nagy, whose mis- 
sion was to placate the peasantry by 
stopping the collectivization drive and 
to emphasize production of consumer 
goods at the expense of heavy industry. 
There were also to be other reforms, 
notably the relaxation of police terror. 
At the same time, Rákosi was to re- 
main head of the party apparatus; the 
party under Rakosi and the administra- 
tion under Nagy were to work hand in 
hand to correct the mistakes of the past 
and create more tolerable conditions. 

The Hungarian Communist party did 
as told: meeting on June 27-28, the 
Central Committee duly condemned 
Rakosi without deposing him as party 
leader and adopted new policy direc- 
tives in accordance with Moscow’s 
wishes. On July 4; Nagy was ap- 

2 A deliberately vague summary of the So- 
viet leaders’ denunciation of Rakosi’s policy 
is found in Imre Nagy on Communism (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1957), p. 66. The 
last remark about the Hungarian government 
facing the risk of being “booted out” is at- 
tributed there to Khrushchev. Nagy also 
states that at the June meeting, Molotov and 
not Beria (sic) told the Hungarians that there 
was no objection to permit the dissolution of 
kolkhozes (ibid., p. 153). The covert mean- 


ing of this pointed reference to Beria will be- 
come clear as we proceed with our narrative. 
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pointed Premier. Presenting himself 
before the National Assembly on the 
Same day, he announced a bundle of 
reforms. Peasants, he said, will no 
longer be forced to join kolkhozes or 
even to remain in them against their 
will; the people will be given more con- 
sumer goods; police terror will be abol- 
ished. 

The Hungarians could hardly believe 
their ears when they heard Nagy’s in- 
augural speech. The more sanguine in 
the countryside concluded that “Com- 
munism was over,” and proceeded to 
restore private property in land. In the 
cities, there were great expectations; for 
the first time since the establishment 
of the Communist one-party state, the 
country had a government which had a 
measure of genuine popularity. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE “THAW” 


This was the beginning of “decom- 
pression” in Hungary. While Rakosi’s 
regime had been, in some respects, the 
most Stalinist of all, the “thaw” under 
_ Nagy was the most sudden and most 
radical. To be sure, the Hungarian in- 
novations were not unique; but it was 
only in Hungary that the announcement 
of the new course created the impression 
of a substantial change in the nature of 
the system itself. 

The Moscow center neither antici- 
pated nor desired this, and Nagy him- 
self was too orthodox a Communist to 
conceive his role in such terms. He 
neither wanted to change the nature of 
the system nor aspired to set up a “na- 
tional Communist” regime independent 
of Soviet tutelage. In fact, in all he 
was doing, he felt he was merely carry- 
ing out Moscow’s instructions, as im- 
plemented by the Hungarian party’s 
Central Committee. Hence, from Nagy’s 
point of view, there was no reason why 
Rákosi should not go along with him. 
The differences between them concerned 
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only tactics, and the highest party au- 
thorities had pronounced his, Nagy’s, 
tactical approach to be the correct one. 
As a disciplined Communist, Rakosi had 
had no choice but to co-operate in put- 
ting Nagy’s reforms into practice. 


Split in leadership 


Rakosi, however, did no such thing. 
Rallying the party apparatus which he 
still controlled, he gave out the watch- 
word that Nagy’s drive was full of 


` danger and must be stopped. In fact, 


within a few days after Nagy’s speech, 
the whole countryside was in uproar; 
the peasants decided to disband the 
kolkhozes before the harvest rather than 
wait for the directives which the gov- 
ernment promised to issue after it was 
completed. This led to many clashes, 
a situation which Rákosi exploited to 
discredit Nagy. At a meeting of the 
Budapest party organization on July 11, 
he sounded the alarm about kulaks mov- 
ing to destroy the Socialist order. All 
those present understood that Rakosi’s 
real ‘target was the Nagy government. 
Thus, the beginning of the “thaw” in 
Hungary also marked the beginning of 
the split in the Communist leadership. 
At first, the split was not a matter of 
clashing doctrines. Rakosi did not say 
that Nagy’s reform program was wrong 
in principle. What Rakosi told his fol- 
lowers was to keep their powder dry; 


‘he, Rákosi, would soon be back in Mos- 


cow’s favor, and the apparatus would 


then be restored to supreme authority. 


There were, indeed, capital develop- 
ments in Moscow which nourished 
Rakosi’s optimism: Beria, who had car- 
ried the ball at the Moscow conference 
which condemned him, was liquidated 
soon afterward. 

Even after Beria’s fall, however, 
Rakosi did not make much headway 
with this master argument which he 
kept urging in Moscow. The center, 
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apparently, was quite happy about 


things as they were, with the state ma-. 


chinery and the party apparatus locked 
in stalemate. Moscow also was far 
from being dissatisfied with Nagy’s re- 
form policy as such, in spite of such 
initial mishaps as the peasant revolts of 
the summer of 1953 which Rakosi took 
such pains to exploit against his rival. 
In 1953 and 1954, when Malenkov’s 
authority was at its height, there was 
not much chance of undermining a 
policy based upon making concessions 
to the people and relaxing terrorism. 

In May 1954, the Hungarian leaders 
went on another pilgrimage to Moscow, 
asking the center to arbitrate their dif- 
ferences. Rakosi trotted out his Beria 
argument; but was told that Beria, 
scoundrel though he was, had for once 
been quite correct in so far as he, 
Rakosi, was concerned. This is what 
Khrushchev, according to Nagy, said 
on that occasion: 


In June, 1953, we correctly passed judg- 


ment on the Hungarian Party’s leadership, - 


and that judgment is still entirely correct 
today. They can’t hide behind Beria as 
Rakosi is trying to do. We were there, 
too, when these errors were ascertained, 
every one of us! We were right, and what 
we decided then is also right today. This 
should have been acted on already! ® 


The last cryptic sentence in Khrush- 
chev’s speech is particularly revealing. 
Nagy does not explain it; this is under- 
standable, since his book is a brief he 
composed after his exclusion from the 
party in the fall of 1955, arguing the 
case for his reinstatement. To the party 
audience for which Nagy’s text was 
written, the allusion was perfectly clear. 
What Khrushchev had in mind was that 
the Hungarian party’s Third Congress, 
scheduled to meet on April 18 to elect a 
new Politburo from which some of 
Rakosi’s followers were to be dropped, 


3 Ibid., p. 143. 
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had been postponed at Rakosi’s urging 
to give him a chance to plead his case 
once more in Moscow. The delay, 
Khruschchev implied, was totally un- 
necessary: the prearranged script was 
not to be changed. Thus, the pilgrims 
having returned from Moscow, the Con- 
gress convened on May 24; on the 30th, 
it elected the new Politburo minus the 
three Rákosites whose elimination Mos- 
cow had prescribed. 


THe FREEING OF POLITICAL PRISONERS 


The Moscow meeting of May 1954 
also decided in Nagy’s favor a policy 
dispute of long standing between him ` 
and the apparatus, a decision which was 
to have extremely far-reaching conse- 
quences in the sequel. The dispute con- 
cerned the release of many thousands of 
political prisoners detained in concen- 
tration camps and penitentiaries. In his 
inaugural speech of July 1953, Nagy had 
promised to put an end to the system 
of arbitrary police arrests, to dissolve 
the concentration camps, and to review 
the cases of all those who had been 
incarcerated on political charges during 
the Rákosi era. Rákosi fought this 
policy tooth and nail and with consider- 
able success. To be sure, there were no 
more political arrests after Nagy as- 
sumed the government, and many totally 
innocuous and obscure internees were 
freed. Rákosi had no objection to this; 
but he was vitally interested in blocking 
the review of the cases of hundreds of 
people, mostly Communists and Social 
Democrats, who had been arrested, 
tortured, and sentenced on fictitious 
charges in the vast purges he had in- 
stituted in 1949-52. For about a year, 
Rákosi had his way, but Nagy continued 
to press the matter. When the question 
came up at the May conference, the 
Soviet leaders expressed displeasure with 
the dilatory way in which the issue was 
being handled and ordered the release 
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and rehabilitation of the victims of 
Rakosi’s purges. For Moscow, this was 
a matter of course. There had been. a 
political amnesty in Soviet Russia the 
year before; no satellite government 
could be allowed to follow a different 
path. : 

The Hungarian case, however, was 
not comparable to the Russian. No 
mass purges had occurred in Russia 
since before World War II, and the 
amnesty of 1953 was not calculated to 
raise grave moral problems among Com- 
munists brought face to face with the 
enormity of synthetic trials and extorted 
confessions. By contrast, when hun- 
dreds of Hungarian: Communists and 
Social Democrats returned from prisons 
and concentration camps and told their 
friends what had happened to them, the 
moral effect was devastating. 

These tales, of course, were not pub- 
lished at that time. The public com- 
ments made by Nagy and the spokesmen 
of his regime after the rehabilitation 
campaign was nearly completed in the 
fall of 1954 were stern enough but still 
remained on a general plane. Nagy, 
for example, wrote in an article in 
Szabad Nép on October 10, 1954: 


The Party’s June resolutions * have been 
put into effect by the rehabilitations, by the 
liberation of unjustly sentenced’ comrades. 
... In this sphere, too, we must and will 
liquidate the grave mistakes of the past. 
This demonstrates the Party’s sense of 
justice and its strength, as well as the 
wisdom of collective leadership. 


There was nothing in this to disturb 
the peace of mind of the general! reader: 


4The reference is to the Central Commit- 
tee’s ‘resolutions of the previous year (June 
1953) which censured Rakosi’s policy and 
spelled out the “New Course.” Nagy and the 
publicists of his regime were constantly invok- 
ing the “June resolutions” which, however, 
were withheld from the general public: Rakosi 
had succeeded in obtaining a party decision 
blocking their publication. 
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there had been faults, but the party in 
its wisdom had seen to it that they 
should be corrected. At the nerve center 
of the party, however, the rehabilitations 
had entirely different repercussions. 
Many of the former political prisoners 
were left-wing intellectuals, writers, and 
journalists who had -always moved in 
the Budapest literary set and now made 
it a point to tell all to their erst- 
while cronies. Nights were spent going 
through what had happened—a story of 
unspeakable, gruesome tortures, reveal- 


ing the Communist state apparatus as 


a monster of depravity. The recipients 
of these confidences wished they were 
dead, for as Communist writers they 
had provided a richly orchestrated liter- 
ary accompaniment to the purges. They 
had exhausted the remarkable resources 
of the Hungarian language to vilify the 
victims and render thanks to their tor- 
turers for saving humanity and socialism 
from harm. Now they felt they had 
no excuse whatever and began to hate 
themselves and Communism, the cause 
of their utter moral degradation. This 
was one of the decisive impulses behind 
the revolt of the Communist writers 
which set the stage for revolution two 
years later. It must be stated here 
that the greatest figure among the Com- 
munist writers, Tibor Déry, did not 
need this kind of shock to see the light: 
he never lent his name to Rakosi’s man- 
hunts and was in opposition throughout 
the latter’s reign. 

Another momentous consequence of 
the rehabilitations was that many party 
functionaries who had gone through the 
inferno of Rakosi’s jails and camps were 
restored to high or middle party offices. 
The best known of these is Janos Kadar, 
one of the architects of the October 
revolution who was to betray it; he was 
made First Secretary of the Communist 
party organization of the Thirteenth 
District of Budapest, a working-class 
quarter which early in 1956 became one 
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of the focal points of the intraparty 
revolt against Rakosi. 


Nacy’s FALL 


In October 1954, Nagy’s position 
seemed impregnable and Rákosi ap- 
peared to be on his way out. He was 
absent from the Central Committee 
‘meeting of late October which again 
-condemned the forced industrialization 
policy of the Rakosi era and gave the 
green light to Nagy for a reorganization 
of the economy with emphasis upon con- 
sumer.goods. A few months later, how- 
ever, Nagy was ousted; and Rakosi was 
back. The wind suddenly changed in 
Moscow: Malenkov was forced to re- 
sign in February 1955; and on March 9 
the Central Committee of the Hungarian 
. Communist party, following instructions 
from Moscow, condemned Nagy’s re- 
form policy as a “rightist deviation.” 
From then on, Nagy’s political decline 
was rapid. On April 14, the Central 
Committee not only deposed him as 
Premier but also dropped him from the 
Politburo; in November he was expelled 
from the party. 

Nagy, as we see, was treated far more 
rigorously than Rákosi had been when 
he fell out of favor. The Soviet center, 
in fact, no matter how displeased with 
Rakosi’s conduct of Hungarian affairs, 
always viewed him as an insider, an 
important figure in international Com- 
munism, whereas Nagy was expendable. 
To be sure, after Nagy’s fall, Rakosi 
was not permitted to combine his party 
office with the premiership; the latter 
post went to Andras Hegediis. But this 
separation of offices had no real signifi- 
cance: Hegediis, a nonentity, was com- 
pletely dominated by Rákosi. Hungary 
seemed to have returned to one-man 
rule in substance if not in form. 

The main reason for Nagy’s fall was 


that his key policy, the reconversión of 


industry, was anathema to the anti- 
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Malenkov group which got the upper 
hand in Moscow. The chief stumbling 
block was that new capital would have 
been needed to put reconversion into 
effect, but Hungary had no money and 
Moscow firmly refused to foot the bill. 
It was now Nagy’s turn to be criticized 
for extravagance. He pleaded for an 
expansion of trade exchanges with the 
Soviet Union, but Moscow told him that 
Soviet supplies to Hungary would be cut 
in half in 1955. He then proposed to 
increase trade with the “‘people’s democ- 
racies,” but learned that these were 
moving. toward autarchy. In despera- 
tion, Nagy decided to try to finance his 
experiment by trade with the Western 
countries.” This definitely was the last 
straw; the idea of financing his domestic 
schemes by sources outside the “camp 
of peace and democracy” put Nagy’s 
Communist loyalty in doubt. Rakosi’s 
past crimes were venial by comparison. 
Nagy had to be dealt with harshly; he 
had no roots in the apparatus, and he 


dabbled in heresy. 


Nagy’s policy appeared costly and 
dangerous in other ways too. The eco- 
nomic report submitted to the October 
meeting of the Central Committee ad- 
mitted that labor productivity in 1954 
had dropped 3.3 per cent; this was due 
to the relaxation of the Rakosi, regime’s 
slave-driving methods. That tendency, 
too, had to be stopped. Whatever the 
merits of Rakosi’s industrial policies had 
been, Moscow now decided that Hun- 
gary had better get along with the in- 
dustrial plant that was there, forgetting 
about reconversion and higher standards 
of living. Rakosi’s reinstatement was 
the logical consequence of this decision. 


Rákosi regains power 


It would be a mistake to interpret 
Rakosi’s comeback as a return to Stalin- 
ism. The status quo ante was restored 


5 Ibid., pp. 184 ff. 
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in some respects, notably as regards 
labor policy; conservatism was the order 
of the day, and all ambitious reform 
plans were shelved in the chilly new 
climate of retrenchment. But wholesale 
terror was not resumed, no new collec- 
tivization drive got under way, and most 
Important, the policy of rehabilitation 
was not rescinded. Rákosi had to en- 
dure the presence in the apparatus of 
returnees from the camps who thirsted 
to get even with him. Khrushchev’s pet 
foreign political scheme, the reconcilia- 
tion with Tito, also was potentially 
dangerous for him, since Tito was not 
likely to forget the exceptional vicious- 
ness of Rakosi’s conduct toward him— 
and, incidentally, toward Yugoslav mi- 
norities and residents in Hungary—dur- 
ing the conflict. Rákosľs enemies in 
the party could count upon the warm 
support of Tito whose star was rising in 
Moscow. _ | 

Rákosi, in fact, regained only the 
shadow rather than the substance of his 
erstwhile power. The old party bu- 
reaucracy continued to back him almost 
to a man, but the newly reintegrated 
functionaries back from prison hated 
him; and the Communist intellectuals, 
too, now were his fierce enemies. ‘These 
opponents adopted Nagy as their hero, 
the man who had attempted to humanize 
the regime but was brought low by 
, Rakosi’s intrigues. It was after his fall 
that Nagy ‘became the center of a cult 
among disgruntled Communists. 


OPEN REBELLION 


The first symptoms of overt rebellion 
in the party appeared in the fall of 
1955 with a bristling note to the Polit- 
` buro denouncing the regime’s cultural 
policies and signed by all prominent 
Communist writers of the country. The 
Politburo reacted with a sharp resolu- 
tion verbally castigating the writers, but 
nobody was arrested; there were only a 
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few disciplinary punishments which the 
writers shrugged off. In the winter, 
critical articles began to appear in the 
official organ of the Writers’ Association, 
the Literary Gazette. ` 

These were only isolated incidents. 
After the Twentieth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party in February 
1956, however, all hell broke loose. 
Khrushchev’s secret speech became 
known overnight. Khrushchev spoke 
only about Stalin, but his revelations 
seemed to suit Rakosi to a T; and the 
latter’s foes in the Hungarian party 
immediately concluded that the new 
party line, as formulated by Khrush- 
chev, authorized them to denounce the 
boss openly and in public. 

The subsequent press campaign 
against Rakosi and his system, con- 
ducted mainly in the columns of the 
Literary Gazette, has since been de- 
scribed in Western publications, and so 
has the series of explosive meetings in, 
the Petofi Circle, a discussion club oper- 
ating under the auspices of the Com- 
munist Youth League.® It is less well 
known that rebellious voices of extreme 
bluntness were frequently heard in the 
spring of 1956 at party meetings in 
various working-class districts of Buda- 
pest. The party rebels at first did not 
know the magnitude of the risks they 
were taking; they reckoned with the 
possibility of being arrested. But it 
soon became clear that there would be 
no arrests: the police was not permitted 
to touch Rakosi’s critics. 

After the Twentieth Congress, the Old 
Guard was retreating step by step. On 
March 2, Rákosi publicly admitted that 
the most prominent victims of his 
purges, Rajk and the other alleged 

6 See United Nations, Report of the Special 
Committee on the Problem of Hungary, New 
York, 1957, paras. 379-385. The fullest docu- 
mentation on the intellectuals’ revolt is found 
in a special issue of Les Temps Modernes, 


Paris, Vol. 12, Nos. 129, 130, 131 (January 
1957). 
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Titoist conspirators executed with him, 
had been innocent. This admission gave 
new impetus to the outcry against the 
boss. He was now commonly referred 
to as the “bald-headed murderer”; his 
authority in the party and in the coun- 
try’ sank to zero. Moscow at first 
sought to keep him in power: the only 
real alternative, in’ fact, was Nagy, but 
the center still regarded him as im- 
possible. In the end, a weak inter- 
mediate solution was adopted. 

Realizing that Rakosi had outlived 
his usefulness, Moscow let him go. The 
axe fell on July 18, but this time there 
was no pilgrimage to Moscow: instead, 
Mikoyan came to Budapest. He told 
the Hungarian party to remove Rakosi 
= as First Secretary and replace him with 
Ernö Gero. 

This did not appease the critics; 
Gerö, in fact, had always been closely 
identified with Rakosi; and he had been 
one of the driving forces behind Rakosi’s 


Five Year Plan, the source of Hungary’s- 


misfortunes. He was in a difficult po- 
sition. He could not change basic eco- 
nomic policy since Moscow’s objections 
to reforms in this field remained in force. 
But the people now demanded tangible 
improvements, and the Poznan riots of 
June 1956 had shown that violent out- 
breaks were no longer unthinkable. In 
his quandary, Gero tried to create a bet- 
ter atmosphere by wooing the party op- 
position. His promised freedom of criti- 
cism and sought to improve his position 
by diverting popular wrath against the 
political police. The solemn reburial on 
October 6 of Rajk and some of his co- 
victims was an astonishing spectacle; it 
was essentially a demonstration under 
government auspices against the politi- 
cal police. A few days later, Mihaly 
Farkas, the chief torturer of Rajk and 
his associates, was arrested. But this 
move could as little save Geré as Straf- 
ford’s execution could save Charles I: 
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Nor was Nagy’s readmission to the 
party on October 13 sufficient to stem 
the rising tide of revolt. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE DECOMPRESSION 


This is not the place to go into the 
revolutionary events themselves; . the 
purpose of the present article was 
merely to show the working and effects 
of decompression in Hungary follow- 
ing Stalin’s death. What the above 
analysis suggests above all is that in 
the special case of Hungary, the policy 
of decompression which was imposed by 
the domestic constellation ‘of forces in 
Soviet Russia raised a number of prob- 
lems defying solution. This can best 
be stated in a number of “if” proposi- 
tions. 

The ravages of Rakosi’s Five Year 
Plan might have been mitigated “if” the 
Soviet Union had been ready to under- 
write Nagy’s reforms with the necessary 
funds. This would probably have been 
less costly in the Jong run than the 


‘course actually followed; the subsidies 


Russia now must grant the Kadar re- 
gime may well be greater than the sums 
that would have been sufficient to tide 
Nagy over. But in 1955 fiscal con- 
servatism was the order of the day in 
Moscow, and Rakosi was able to ex- 
ploit this in his favor. 

Further, the moral crisis of the re- 
gime would probably not have become 
fatal “if” Rákosi had been dropped en- 
tirely after the rehabilitations. But this 
would ‘have involved the complete re- 
vamping of the party apparatus, and an 
operation of such magnitude may well 
have been infeasible. Also, one of Mos- 
cow’s guiding principles, collective lead- 
ership, militated against a wholesale 
purge of such radical scope. 

Conversely, agitation within the party 
might have been stopped “if” Rakosi 
had been allowed to subdue his oppo- 
nents in the party by police and judi- 
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ciary terror. In all probability, such 
measures would not have provoked mass 
outbreaks. But a number of factors, 
such as the climate created by the 
Twentieth Congress.and the Soviet Un- 
ion’s need to reconcile Tito, precluded 
this sharp course. It is also doubtful 
whether Rakosi, discredited as he was 
by the dramatic revelation. of his past 
outrages, would have been in a position 
to impose a new purge even if Moscow 
had permitted him to do so. 


X 
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To sum up: revolt in Hungary might 
well have been forestalled by a consist- 
ent evolutionary policy or, failing this, 
by a recrudescence of terror. Moscow, 
however, chose to steer a middle course 
between these alternatives. It had an 
illusory faith in the unlimited efficacy 
of manipulation from above and under- 
estimated the moral factor. The Hun- 
garian developments have demonstrated 
the fallibility of Moscow’s concept of 
manipulative. decompression. 


Titoism 


By CHARLES P. McVIcKER 


Abstract: Tito has worked out a questionable compromise between Marxism- 
Leninism and democracy. This synthesis permits the average Yugoslav more 
personal freedoms than he had during the early postwar years of Tito’s rule. 
But these new freedoms are all cautiously prepared to make certain they do not 


challenge ultimate Communist minority control. 


Many non-Yugoslav Commu- 


nists, beset at home with the creeping sclerosis of Stalinism, cast covetous eyes 


‘at Tito’s successes—foreign as well as domestic. 


Even Khrushchev was at- 


tracted until the Hungarians taught him that it was Soviet domination the cap- 
tive peoples detest, not merely Stalinism. 


TALIN moved to ruin Tito when he 
ordered Yugoslavia expelled from 

the Cominform in June 1948. The plan 
misfired and as the cold war developed, 
the Titoists worked. diligently at creat- 
ing a new political, economic, and so- 
cial system. In essence this system is 
a blend of Marxism-Leninism and cer- 
tain carefully selected Western liberal 
democratic institutions and practices. 
The Titoists call their new system “so- 
cial democracy”; outsiders refer to it as 
“Titoism.” No matter how it is called, 
it unquestionably represents an advance 
over the type of communism still prac- 
ticed in countries whose rulers’ tenure 
depends entirely upon the Soviet Un- 
ion. The comparatively higher stand- 


ard of living which Titoism. provides — 


and the relative domestic freedom it 
permits cannot fail to impress the re- 
mainder of the Communist world. 
Some see in Titoism nothing more 
than Yugoslav independence from the 
Soviet Union. While it is undeniable 
that this independence is an important 
ingredient of Titoism, it is most cer- 
tainly not true that it is the only in- 
gredient. One should not ignore the 
Titoists’ apparent success in circumvent- 


ing the incompatibilities of a national- 
ized planned economy and a free mar- 
ket, or the equally paradoxical fact that * 
Titoism seems to have provided for a 
kind of limited pluralism working within 
the over-all monolithic Communist po- 
litical framework. 

Should Titoism vanish tomorrow the 
history of its development will still be 
relevant source material to all who seek 
a peaceful compromise between the two 
major contending ideologies of our day. 
Its theory and practice are important if 
only as examples of what has been tried 
and found wanting. To Western liberal 
democrats, Titoism is unacceptable since 
it has yet to provide the one freedom 
considered the sine qua non of demo- 
cratic existence: the uninhibited right 
of each individual to choose his govern- 
ment and to disagree with it as often 
and as openly as he likes. Neverthe- 
less, many Western observers, not the 
least among whom are the British Fa- 
bians, constantly probe Titoist innova- 
tions in search of lessons relevant to the 
progress of their own systems. On the 
other hand, the limitations of political 
freedom in Titoism make it a more 
palatable compromise for those Com- 


- Charles P. McVicker, Ph.D., New Haven, Connecticut, is Instructor in Political Sci- 
ence at Yale University. He was American Consul at Zagreb, Yugoslavia, 1950-1952, 
and he is the author of Titoism: Pattern for International Communism (1957). 
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munists seeking a way to check the dan- 
gerous ossification of Stalinism. In this 
respect, the importance of Titoism—as 
a compromise not entirely unacceptable 
to the Kremlin and as a liberalized form 
of communism containing a relatively 
greater potential for political freedom 
than does Stalinism—is all too often 
overlooked by Western policy makers. 

The outstanding instances where Tito- 
ism has obviously influenced the course 
of Communist development have been 
and continue to be front-page news. In 
many ways, the Twentieth Congress of 
the Bolshevik party (February 1956) 
might be labelled “The Titoist Con- 
gress.” Acknowledging Titoism as an 
* orthodox variant of Marxism-Leninism, 
_ the Congress underlined the accepta- 

bility of several specific Titoist theses, 
among which were: the permissibility of 
separate roads to socialism, the down- 
grading of Stalin as a menace to fur- 
ther socialist progress, and the instruc- 
tion to Communists to seek out those 
things in capitalist experience which 
could benefit communism. 

Ensuing pressure for liberalization 
came to a head at Poznan in June 1956 
and reached a successful climax with 
the Polish October revolution. Immedi- 
ately upon assuming command Gomulka 
proclaimed - workers’ self-management 
and citizens’ self-government—the cen- 
tral pillars of Titoism—as the funda- 
mental rationale for Polish reform. Sev- 
eral days later the Hungarian people re- 
volted; but their uprising soon shifted 
its focus from Stalinism in particular 
to communism in general and thereby 
issued a challenge beyond the Hun- 
garians’ capacity to defend. The Pol- 
ish and Hungarian events disrupted the 
Moscow-Belgrade love feast. Even so, 
Yugoslav “social democracy” continues 
to have a decidedly corrosive effect 
within the Soviet satellite area. The 
latest example of this is the East Ger- 
man Communist party crisis which came 
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to light earlier this year. Three of the 
party’s top leaders were purged for their 
belief that the obvious lessons of the 
Twentieth Bolshevik Congress and of 
the Polish and Hungarian revolts were 
foolishly being ignored by the East Ger- 
man leadership. 


Tiroism: THEORY AND PRACTICE 


In many respects the Yugoslav Com- 
munists reached a crucial turning point 
in their career at their Seventh Party 
Congress held in Ljubljana last month. 
Prior to the Congress they believed it 
advantageous to refrain as much as pos- 
sible from challenging too openly the 
Kremlin’s jealous monopoly of theory. 
In fact the Twentieth Bolshevik Con- 
gress had given them reason to hope 
that if they were discreet about their 
improvements of Marxist-Leninist the- 
ory there was even a chance the Krem- 
lin would find some of these improve- 
ments worthy of adoption to be spon- 
sored as Soviet dogma. Hence, the 
Titoists, in their eagerness to maximize 
their influence abroad, stressed the prac- 
tical successes of the institutional and 
structural changes they had made at 
home. However, as good Marxist-Len- 
inists, the Titoists were wedded to the 
principle that practice must not be iso- 
lated from theory. Each of their major 
reforms was therefore accompanied by 
a labored theoretical rationalization, but 
these theoretical innovations were kept 
a quiet counterpoint to dominant prac- 
tice. The Polish and Hungarian revolts: 
dampened Khrushchev’s ardor for com- 
promise with Tito. By the time the 
program of the Yugoslav’s Seventh 
Party Congress was drafted the Titoists 
had obviously decided to throw caution 
to the winds. The Congress calmly and 
boldly presented a comprehensive analy- 
sis of both the theoretical and the prac- 
tical improvements which the Titoists 
believe they have added to classical 
Marxism-Leninism. Without directly 
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labelling it as such, the Congress in 
effect offered Titoism as the most ad- 
_ vanced stage yet reached by any society 
in the “dialectical transition from capi- 
talism to communism.” 

Expulsion from the Cominform in 
June 1948 was at first a traumatic ex- 
perience for the Yugoslav leaders. De- 
prived of the Red Army as the real 
source of their power, the Titoists even- 
tually came to realize that their lon- 
gevity depended upon their ability to 
broaden the popular basis of their rule 
at home. Essentially, this meant that 
their model Stalinist police state had to 
be reorganized to grant greater freedom 
and security to the ordinary citizen. 
But the Yugoslav Communists are a mi- 
nority group, exercising power without 
the specific consent of the vast majority 
of the people they rule. Eventually the 
Titoist improvisers solved the problem 
of initiating liberalizing reforms without 
automatically threatening their minority 
rule: they simply substituted less offen- 
sive indirect methods of control for the 
. existing direct ones. Called “decentrali- 
zation” this tactic has both practical 
and ideological plausibility. In the prac- 
tical sense it‘puts an end to the demor- 
alizingly inefficient overcentfalization 
and overbureaucratization which the 
Titoists now consider to be synonymous 
with Stalinism. In the realm of theory 
it is a simple matter to hail decentrali- 
zation as proof of the rediscovery of the 
true path of Marxist-Leninist progress 
from which Stalin had willfully strayed: 
the Titoists advertise decentralization 
as the beginning of the realization of 
that important Marxist-Leninist con- 
cept of the withering away of the state. 

As good Marxists, the Titoists natu- 
rally began their decentralizing reforms 
in the economic sphere. The funda- 
„mental economic reforms comprise what 
is commonly referred to as the system 
of workers’ self-management. Basic to 
this system is the Workers’ Council 
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. Law? enacted in June 1950. It many 


respects this act is the most revolution- 
ary of all Titoist reforms. It decreed 
the end of Stalinist centralization within 
the economy, created the workers’ coun- 
cil as the nucleus of the workers’ self- 
management system, and provided that 
each economic enterprise be managed by 
its own workers and employees through 
the workers’ council, elected yearly by 
the entire working staff from among its 
own ranks.* In practice these’ councils 
have been given real, even if limited, au- 
thority to run their enterprises as they 
deem appropriate. 

The central aim of all the major eco- 
nomic reforms has been to give fuller 
meaning to the theory and practice of 
workers’ self-management. In pursuance 
of this aim the important decision was 
made to jettison the Soviet-type con- 
trolled market and to return to a free 
market. To accommodate the free mar- 
ket the highly centralized planning and 
fiscal systems had to be reformed. To- 
day, federal economic plans contain 
only the general outline of desired de- 
velopment;. the more specific details are 
left to the individual republican,* dis- 

1 Full title of this law is “The Basic Law on 
the Management of State Economic Enter- 
prises and Higher Economic Enterprises”; text 
in Službeni List (Official Gazette) No. 43 
(Belgrade: July 5, 1950). . 

2 Election lists are the prerogative of the 
dominant trade union in each enterprise; how- 
ever, adequate provisions are made for’ non- 
structured groups to add names to the lists. 
Also, the Jaw forestalls the possible entrench- 
ment of a permanent ruling clique by decree- 
ing that only a fixed minority of the members 
of the council and management board (see 
footnote No. 4) may seek to succeed them- 
selves and then only for a limited number of 
consecutive terms. 

3 Titoist Yugoslavia is a federation of six 
constituent republics (Serbia, Croatia, Bosnia- 
Hercegovina, Slovenia, Macedonia, and Monte- 
negro) and two autonomous areas (the Au- 
tonomous Province of Vivodina and the Au- 
tonomous District of Kossovo~Metohija). The 
autonomous areas are nominally under the su- 
pervision of the Republic of Serbia. 
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trict, and communal plans. Production ` 


and marketing plans are more or less 
the individual responsibility of each 
_ separate enterprise. The federal budget 
now confines itself to purely federal in- 
come and expenditures; republican and 
local governments draw up their own 
budgets and co-ordinate expenditures 
with estimated income, much of which 
must come from local sources. Though 
the banking system remains centralized, 
` greater individual responsibility has been 
granted to local branches in the han- 
dling of investment and credit facilities. 
Also, separate savings, commercial, and 
agricultural banking systems reporting 
ultimately to the Federal National Bank 
have been created. 


WoRKERS’ SELF-MANAGEMENT 


Because it theoretically provides for 
the realization of the Marxist-Leninist 
dream of having the workers manage 
their own factories, the system of work- 
ers’ self-management is carefully and 
earnestly nurtured by the Yugoslav 
Communists. With the exception of 
. the president of the workers’ council 
and the director of each enterprise, 
party affiliation is not necessarily the 
prime prerequisite for membership in 
the workers’ councils or the manage- 
ment boards.* But the Titoists’ indi- 
rect control of their economy does not 
rest solely upon the tenuous party con- 
nection with the organs of workers’ self- 
management. The various hierarchies of 
trade and professional associations are 
important government-sponsored chan- 
nels of communication between the cen- 
tral authority and the outermost reaches 


4The management board is a smaller group 
elected by each workers’ council and while 
held entirely responsible to the council it is 
charged with the day-to-day affairs of man- 
agement. The author visited a number of 
Yugoslav factories in 1955 where less than 
one-third of the members of the workers’ 
council and management board were Com- 
munists. 
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of the Yugoslav economy. ‘The re- 
gime also resorts to such capitalist fiscal 
methods of control as income taxes, ex- 
cess profits taxes, and discount and re- 
discount rates on bank credits. In the 
final analysis, however, the primary in- 
struments of supervision and direction 


are the district (county) and local gov- 
‘ernment organs. 


Under the political de- 
centralization reforms these state agen- 
cies have been given a great deal of 
direct responsibility for the economic 
welfare of their territorial areas. 
Despite the Kremlin’s growing dis- 
dain for it, the Yugoslav system of 
workers’ self-management is a powerful 
attraction in the Communist world. Its 
influence gains in proportion to its suc- 
cesses in raising Yugoslav worker morale 
and productivity. Because wages now 
have direct connection with success in 
the market, workers’ councils stress effi- 
ciency and improved production meth- 
ods; councils have even taken to dismiss- 
ing negligent directors. Although the 
workers’ council is meticulously hedged 
in by official economic plans, law, and 
regulations; within this framework it has 
considerable freedom to make its own 
decisions. Recently the councils were 
given expanded independence in dispos- 
ing of their firm’s excess profits. Wage 
and bonus rates are now supposedly 
to be left almost entirely to the coun- 
cils. This liberal authorization, how- 
5 The following industrial production index 


for Yugoslavia is taken from: Statistical 
Pocket-Book of Yugoslavia 1957 (Belgrade: 


April 1957), p. 66. (1939 = 100) 
1950....172 1955 .... 242 
1953 .... 183 1956.... 266 
1954 .... 208 [1957 .... 302*] 


* From speech by Svetozar Vukmanović- 
Tempo, Borba (Belgrade), Jan. 11, 1958. 

Note: Although most of the considerable 
rise in Yugoslav industrial production results 
directly from the completion of the major 
capital investment projects near the end of 
1953, some of this rise is also unquestionably 
due to the improved worker morale resulting 
from the system of workers’ self-management. 
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ever, was accompanied by a law cre- 
ating a personal, graduated income tax 
for all workers and employees. These 
two simultaneous reforms are a good 
example of the Titoist tactic of improv- 
ing the system by substituting indirect 
for direct methods of control. Wishing 
to take advantage of the fact that indi- 
vidual incentive responds more readily 
to material than to spiritual reward, 
the Titoist decision makers granted the 
workers’ councils the power to gear 
salaries and bonuses more directly to 
profits. But total freedom in this re- 
spect is incompatible with the delicate 
state of the Yugoslav economy. There- 
foré, the income-tax device was adopted 
to permit the central authorities ulti- 
mate, though indirect, regulatory con- 
trol over real wages. 


Though the workers’ councils gener-. 


ally receive the greatest publicity, it is 
the “socialist free market” which really 
‘deserves the distinction of being Tito- 
ism’s most original contribution to po- 
litico-economic history. -Often highly in- 
efficient and containing gross imperfec- 
tions—official monopolies, for instance 
l the Yugoslav free market still man- 
ages to provide for genuine competition 
and to permit domestic prices to be 
formed freely and to have production 
follow these prices. If nothing else, the 
Yugoslav Communists have given the 
world an interesting example of how a 
nationalized, “planned economy” and a 
“free market” can be combined. 





Agriculture 


_ Agriculture was the step-child of Tito- 

ist development until 1953 when collec- 
tivization was abandoned and a ten-year 
agrarian improvement program was be- 
gun. By 1954 the Titoists had adopted 
a policy aimed at increasing agricultural 
output by encouraging the private peas- 
ant to produce only those products 
bringing him the greatest return in the 
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local market. To be in a better posi- 
tion to control free-market food prices 
indirectly, the government worked to im- 
prove urban-rural communications and 
food storage and processing facilities. 
Another important step in the liberal- 
ized agrarian program was the 1957 or- 
der to collective and state farms to offer 
goods and services to private peasants 
for fees mutually arrived at. Thus, it 
is now possible for private peasants to 
have their land cultivated and their 
crops harvested and processed by the 
most modern methods. Despite these 
and similar attractions, however, the 
Yugoslav peasant remains disdainful of 
communism. He is well aware that the 
Yugoslav Communists must socialize the 
agrarian sector of their economy before 
they will be in a position to claim the 
completion of their avowed mission. 


“CrTIzZENS’ SELF-GOVERNMENT” 


- Economic decentralization required 
equivalent politico-administrative re- 


‘form. The political decentralization re- 


forms are usually subsumed under the 
heading of .“citizens’ self-government.” 
Basic reorganization of the politico-ad- 


` ministrative apparatus began with the 


local organs of government, the people’s 
committees. These were refurbished to 
equip them for the many responsibilities 
handed down to them by the republican 
and federal governments. Today these 
committees solve independently most of 
the problems pertaining to their own 
areas and work closely with their re- 
spective district people’s committees in 
supervising and co-ordinating the econ- 
omy of their areas. Although commit- 
tee members are elected to office, the 
nomination procedure works to the de- 
cided advantage of the Communists. 
On the other hand, two new institutions 
were created which do serve to bring 
the ordinary Yugoslav into local gov- 
ernment affairs. “Citizens’ councils” 
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are permanent or ad hoc bodies of local 
citizens whose experience and talents 
make them especially well qualified to 
advise their people’s committee in the 
various specific areas of its competence. 
The “voters’ meeting” is a periodical 
assembly of the voters of a single elec- 
tion district called together to discuss 
preannounced agendas of local and na- 
tional issues. In practice these meet- 
ings have become worthwhile forums in 
which ordinary citizens discuss and criti- 
cize local administration with some pos- 
sibility of having their comments influ- 
ence policy. Jn no instance, of course, 
can these meetings be used for anti- 
Communist activity. 

The Fundamental Law of January 
1953€ ordered the appropriate changes 
in the federal and republican structures. 
-In the main these changes involved the 
destruction of the Stalinist-type state 
apparatus and created in its stead a 
much less complicated one. Offered by 
the Titoists as visible proof that their 
state is withering away, the new and 
much less complex structure actually 
serves to strengthen state administra- 
tion by bringing it greater flexibility 
and efficiency. The Fundamental Law 
created the office of the President of 
the Republic, to which Tito was duly 
elected. It also reorganized the federal 
and republican parliaments. The old 
Federal Council of Nationalities was 
merged with the upper chamber of .the 
new National Assembly, and in its place 
was created the Federal Producers’ Coun- 
cil to top the pyramid of similar second 
chambers now existing in the republican, 
district, and local governments. Com- 
posed of workers and employees regu- 
larly engaged in production, producers’ 
councils interest themselves mainly in 
suggesting solutions to the economic 


6 Full text of this law (English) is given in: 
New Fundamental Law of Yugoslavia (Bel- 
` grade: Union of Jurists’ Associations of Yugo- 
slavia, 1953), pp. 53-99. . 


tratively as was once the case. 
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welfare problems of the territories in 
which they serve. Theoretically they 
represent a further strengthening of the 
workers’ self-government system by giv- 
ing workers a direct role in govern- 
ment. A complicated election procedure 
assures the minority industrial sector of 
the economy the majority representation 
in most producers’ councils. Another 
important creation of the Fundamental 
Law was the system of standing com- 
mittees it attached to the federal and 
republican parliaments. Permitted to 
criticize and to demand changes in draft 
legislation, these committees have in 
practice brought valuable expert and 
grass-root opinion to the Titoist law- 
making process. 

Well-drafted laws are of increasing 
importance to Titoism in its growing 
reliance upon the reformed court sys- 
tem to act as its primary agency of su- 
pervision. The secret police, while still 
too much in evidence, have been curbed 
considerably. In all but the most seri- 
ous political crimes, the secret police are 
expected to use strictly legal means to 
apprehend their prey. So far as we 
know, their prisoners are now turned 
over to regular courts for trial rather 
than being tried and sentenced adminis- 
Basic 
Yugoslav criminal and civil law, stripped 
of most of the Soviet content it ac- 
quired prior to June 1948, has now been 
modernized and codified. The substi- 
tution of competent legislation and re- 
sponsible courts for. the purely arbi- 
trary authority of the former police 
state is one of the major practical im- 
provements wrought by the Titoists 
since 1948. It has been a prime factor 
in restoring some semblance of personal 
security to the individual Yugoslav 
citizen. 


Party MORALE 


It has not been a simple matter to 
get the rank and file of the Yugoslav 
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Communist party? to adjust gracefully 
to decentralization. All too often this 
adjustment has meant the loss of sine- 
cures. Strong and determined action is 
constantly required of the Yugoslav 
leadership to impress upon the large 
mass of party members that they are 
just as important as gentle persuaders 
of public action as they were as ruth- 
less intimidators during the Stalinist pe- 
riod. The rapprochement with the So- 
viet Union in 1955 did much to halt the 
persistently waning morale and disci- 
pline within party ranks. , The popular- 
ity which Titoism gained in the Com- 
munist world once it had received the 
Kremlin’s blessing gave the ordinary 
Yugoslav Communist a glowing pride ‘in 
a leader and a system whose orthodoxy 
he had often doubted. Tito owes a debt 
of gratitude to the Soviet leaders for 
thus having helped to ease a most vex- 
ing dilemma, for without his party he 
is lost; and his party has a tendency to 
be restive under his vigorous, often 
privilege-shattering reforms. 


SEPARATION OF PARTY AND 
BUREAUCRACY 


One of the most helpful reforms yet 
achieved by the Titoist leaders is at the 
same time their most spectral. It grew 
out of an early recognition of the need 
to combat Stalinism in Yugoslavia by 
loosening the party’s strangle hold on 
the state administrative apparatus. The 
party as such had to be separated from 
the administration. But how was this 
to be possible since only Communists 
could be trusted not to betray the mi- 
nority rule? Many a good Yugoslav 
broke his head on this conundrum. 
Milovan Djilas came a cropper because 
he failed to see that it did have a solu- 
tion—phantom though it might be. The 
problem was resolved by the simple but 


T Now officially called the Union (or League) 
of Communists of Yugoslavia. 
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questionable expedient of permitting of- 
ficials to be devoted essentially to Yugo- 
slavia and to Titoist progress in their 
administrative capacities and to the 
Communist party only when on strictly 
party business. In practice this tenuous 
distinction actually does provide a help- 
ful separation of party and bureaucracy. 
Whenever possible, less able party mem- 
bers are employed in purely party pur- 
suits; the more competent generally find 
no difficulty in recognizing a clear dis- 
tinction between their duties and re- 
sponsibilities as state functionaries and 
as party members. ‘This process is sim- 
plified by the fact that at all levels of 


‘government top officials are loyal first 


to Tito and only second to the party. 

It is not easy to know why Djilas had 
so little faith in the wizardry of his col- 
leagues. He himself, as his party’s mas- 
ter propagandist and agitator, had been 
responsible for some of the major Tito- 
ist circumlocutions of his day. It may 
be that he had come to believe in the 
superiority of Western liberal democ- 
racy. But this does not explain why he 
based his demand for greater democ- 
racy in Yugoslavia upon the patently 
false assumption that the large ma- 
jority of the Yugoslav people had come 
to admire socialism and to accept it 
willingly. It is difficult indeed to fathom 
how the top Titoist public opinion ex- 
pert could have been so grossly misin- 
formed. 

No matter what Djilas’ real motives 
may have been, the fact remains that, 
ironically or not, he has become a 
martyr to the cause of democracy. In 
the process he has once again underlined 
the crushing inconsistency of Marxism- 
Leninism: that its means so often be- 
tray its ends. In his running fight with 
the Titoist leaders he has accentuated 
the basic frustration of the entire Marx- 
ist philosophy which, while automati- 
cally positing the perfectibility of man, 
actually forces its practitioners to en- 
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slave man while waiting for him to per- 
fect himself. 

The Titoist leaders would seem to 
have their private doubts about man’s 
perfectibility. They have unequivo- 
cally decided that money and not so- 
cial conscience is the major stimulus to 
productivity. Then, too, they have had 
the bitter experience of observing the 
frequent corruption and misuse of their 
decentralization reforms for unsocialist 
personal purposes. Here the chief of- 
fenders are Communists, particularly 
those permitted to perform their official 
administrative duties outside the frame- 
work of regular party discipline. Djilas 
insists that this privileged class is the 
inescapable outcome of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. However, despite the fact that de- 
centralization has given man’s frailties 
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greater opportunity to prosper, the Tito- 
ist leaders continue to try to restore hu- 
man dignity to the individual Yugoslav 
wherever it is possible to do so without 
undermining their own power. Work- 
ers’ councils, citizens’ councils, voters’ 
meetings, parliamentary committees, and 
other similar institutions do provide the 
individual Yugoslav some means of in- 
fluencing his destiny. But this leeway 
is decidedly limited and is subject en- 
tirely to the whim of a government 
which is beyond his control. Even so, 
the relatively relaxed atmosphere’ of 
Titoism is more likely than the Stalin- 
ism it replaced to foster the eventual 
realization by Communist and non-Com- 
munist Yugoslavs alike that no freedoms 
are secure until political freedom has 
been achieved. 


A “Loyal”’ Satellite: The Case of Czechoslovakia 


By Ivo DucHAcEK 


Abstract: Several factors explain the almost complete absence of drama on the 
Czech political scene: a relatively high standard of living, the pragmatism of the 
Communist leadership, and the sophisticated sobriety of their opponents reared in 


the tradition of democracy and its nonviolent methods of action. 


Within this 


framework some minor changes have already occurred and still may. Any sub- 
stantial change in the Czechoslovak orientation continues to be severely limited 
by the hypnotizing effect of Soviet power, unmatched by the Western posture in 


the area. 


VER since Stalin’s death, and espe- 
cially since the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist party, 
= many Western observers of the East 
Central European scene had hoped that 
partial relaxation of Stalinist controls 
might lead to a gradual liberalization of 
communism and perhaps even result in 
some kind of Socialist democracy within 
a Mid-European neutralized zone. -This 
hope seemed to be supported by an 
analysis of the causes of the “thaw”: 
the relaxation reflected the political and 
economic needs which long-term com- 


petition with democracies had imposed ` 


on the Communist orbit, rather than 
any sudden explosion of human warmth 
in the hearts of the Soviet leaders. In 
this setting, some observers expected 
Czechoslovakia rather than Hungary or 
Poland to lead the way. 

There seemed to be some valid rea- 
sons for such an expectation. Czech- 
oslovakia’s prewar experience with West- 
ern democracy was more satisfactory 
than that of other East Central Euro- 


pean countries; the Czech and Slovak, 


peoples seemed to have digested the 
principles and experienced the practice 
of parliamentary government. In the 


period following the Communist coup in 
1948 there were many indications of the 
fact that the number of Czechs and 
Slovaks favoring Communist rule were 
less than at the time of the last free 
elections in Czechoslovakia. These elec- 
tions were held in May 1946 when the 
Communist party polled 43.26 per cent 
of votes in Bohemia, 34.46 per cent in 
Moravia and 30.37 per cent in Slovakia. 
The tradition of other than Leninist 
forms of socialism seemed to support 
the image of Czechoslovakia as a po- 
tential laboratory in gradualism within 
the Soviet orbit. 

Because of her physica] contact with 
the West—first through the American- 
held Bavaria, Jater through the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, and since 1954 
through Austria—Czechoslovakia, it 
seemed, remained exposed to Western 
influences, although on a very limited 
scale after 1948. Unlike Eastern Ger- 
many, Poland, and Hungary, Czech- 
oslovakia, since December 1945, re- 
mained free of the physical presence of 
Soviet armed forces. 

A closer analysis of the political cli- 
mate of Czechoslovakia during its Com- 
munist decade (1948-58) will reveal, 


Ivo Duchacek, J.U.D., New York City, is Assistant Professor of Government, City 
College of New York. Prior to his coming to the United States in 1948, he was a member 
of the Czechoslovak Parliament and Chairman of its Foreign Affairs Committee, 1945- 


1948. 
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however, that these apparently convinc- 
ing reasons for Czechoslovakia’s be- 
coming the torch bearer of disloyalty 
during the “thaw” have, to the present 
at least, been neutralized by even more 
telling reasons for Czechoslovakia’s con- 
duct as the least turbulent of the Soviet 
satellites. 


` DEMOCRATIC TRADITIONS: A BARRIER 


TO RELAXATION 


Every single reason which has been 
adduced can equally well serve to ex- 
plain Czechoslovakia’s rather passive be- 
havior in 1955 and 1956. The Czechs’ 
and Slovaks’ high degree of intimacy 
with democracy, the experience with 
non-Leninist socialism, the training in 
Western trade unionism, and the linger- 
ing somewhat idealized image of 
the Masarykian Golden Age (1918- 
37) counseled extreme prudence to 
the Czechoslovak Communist leadership 
when they started to ponder the imple- 
mentation of the “Geneva spirit” and 
the Twentieth Party Congress. They 
must have feared—and probably rightly 
—that any substantial relaxation of 
Stalinist controls might lead.to a series 
of changes which either would finally 
call for extreme forms of repression— 
which would be contrary to the new 
image that post-Stalinist Russia wanted 
to create in Asia and Africa—or would 
threaten the power monopoly of the 
Communist party. The inability of the 
regime to oppose successfully several 
popular pressures at the end of the 
Stalinist era—labor’s demands for higher 
wages, peasants’ partial success in op- 

posing rapid collectivization, the nonco- 
" operative attitudes of the youth—was a 
dangerous enough indication as to what 
the Czech and Slovak peoples, recalling 
and reusing their experience in demo- 
cratic action, might possibly do if given 
sufficient leeway. 

Since the Twentieth Party Congress 
had permitted a limited amount of na- 
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tional interpretation, the Czechoslovak 
Communist leaders, being among the last 
to come to power and therefore, perhaps, 
a bit more insecure, tended to use their 
new local powers with circumspection. 
Clearly, in the Czechoslovak context the 
new freedom given to local leaders to 
relax old Stalinist controls was construed 
also as meaning the possibility not to 
relax at all if the local situation did not 
warrant such a course. At the begin- 
ning of the New Economic Policy, Lenin 
warned that there should be given “as 
many concessions as possible within the 
limits, of course, of what the proletariat 
can concede and remain the ruling 
class.” The Communist leaders of 
Czechoslovakia interpreted Lenin’s limits 
in the narrowest possible sense. ‘The 
result was a line of policy which in 
Czechoslovakia was nicknamed “Stalen- 
kovism,” “Stalinist political rules... 
combined with a Malenkovian emphasis 
on some consumer goods and a rising 
standard of living.” + While Poland and 
Hungary engaged in a display of de- 
Stalinization, the Czechoslovak leader- 
ship avoided excessive moves and finds 
itself today in a rather comfortable posi- 
tion. It does not need to readapt itself 
to the quickly moderated anti-Stalinism 
of the present era. Indeed, the huge, 
granite monument dominating Prague 
remains an eloquent symbol of continu- 
ing “Stalenkovism.” 


Democratic TRADITIONS! A HANDICAP 
FOR REVOLT? 


The former democratic tradition had 
still another impact on the Czechoslovak 
situation. While the democratic experi- 
ence gives the people more profound 
motives for opposing totalitarianism, it 
does not necessarily provide a demo- 
cratic society, oppressed by totalitarian- 
ism, with stronger impulses for a bold 
action, street demonstrations, or re- 


1 London Observer, January 17, 1957, article 
by Veronica Weir. 
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bellion. Political elites trained in the 
belief that political negotiations and 
elections can solve most political con- 
flicts, may rationalize themselves into 
- any compromise and away from the bar- 
ricades. If there is such a thing as na- 
tional character, the Czechs (and to a 
lesser degree the Slovaks) appear, in 
their modern political history, as prag- 
matists, less inclined than their northern 
and southern neighbors to indulge in 
spectacular or suicidal actions. While 
patriotic Czechs, who had proved their 
worth in heroic underground activities 
or partisan warfare, protest that the 
literary figure of Good Soldier Schweik 
—the clever, seemingly stupid Czech 
private in the Hapsburg Army who suc- 
cessfully muddled through World War I 
—does not represent the average Czech 
attitude in politics, it seems that those 
who protest by action are rather the 
exception than the rule. There appears 
to be a very general tendency to adopt 
a down-to-earth approach to politics and 
try to negotiate the Czechoslovak state 
through history. 

_ The former Czechoslovak association 
with the democratic West and a con- 
tinuing exposure to its image may also 
be construed as actually discouraging 
rather than encouraging bold action 
aimed at a change of the dominant 
system. The West, in the case of Czech- 
oslovakia, has too often proved an un- 
reliable friend after having been first 
the source of Czechoslovakia’s birth and 
then the guarantee of her survival 
(1918-38). The memory of Munich 
lingers alongside the American willing- 
ness to allow the Russian Army to reap 
the political fruits of a Soviet liberation 
of fighting Prague in May, 1945. There 
is also a memory of the American elec- 
toral promise of liberation, which, in 
East ‘Central Europe was interpreted as 
policy of action and not, what it has 
always been, “liberation by declama- 
tion.” While some Czechs and Slovaks 


al 
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might have had hopes in 1956 that the 
West would not and could not allow the 
Hungarian revolution to die, the Hun- 
garian tragedy on the whole proved to 
them that the West is at best a well 
wisher, but not an active coshaper of 
East Central European destinies. Com- 
menting on the “foolishness” of the 
Hungarians who had expected some help 
from the West, a recent Czechoslovak 
refugee expressed the general thought: 
“Of course, the Hungarians did not 
know the West as well’as we do; now, 
they know.” ? 

It is in this context that the seemingly 
great difference disappears between 
Czechoslovakia, free of the Soviet troops, 
and partly occupied Poland, East Ger- 
many, and Hungary. The Red Army, 
while physically absent, is psychologi- 
cally present in every Czech and Slovak 
village, the more so since it has become 
clear that when the chips are down, 
the West would again limit itself to 
uttering sympathetic noises. -This anal- 
ysis of the Czecholovak situation sug- 
gests that it is not the lack of desire 
for democracy or absence of articulated 
opposition to Communism which pre- 
vents those nations from trying to 
change their destinies; but above all, 
if not uniquely, the radiation of the 
Soviet power, unmatched and unmatch- 
able by the West in that area. 


COMMUNIST INSECURITY 


As to the Communist leaders, on the 
whole they share the democratic ma- 
jority’s opinion as to the unlikelihood 
of direct Western influence on events 
in East Central Europe. While some 
non-Communists may continue, in spite 
of past evidence, to hope against hope; 
the Communists, in spite of the same 
evidence to the contrary, sometimes 
dread that their premise of Western 
abstention might not be right after all. 


2 Current History, July 1957, author’s ar- 
ticle. 
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As practical politicians they know, of 
course, that no political attitude is un- 
changeable when and if some elements 
of the general situation are altered. 
There will be times when the Com- 
munist leaders will live in real anguish 
lest the Soviet Union belie the cher- 
ished image of an ever-present and ever- 
reliable supporter of their rule. 

Such a situation did occur during the 
Hungarian crisis when the forces of the 
revolution seemed to be winning and 
Soviet support was not yet in sight. In 
the middle of the Hungarian tragedy, 
the editorial of the central organ of the 
Communist party stressed the hope that 
the Soviet Union would succeed in re- 
versing the course of events in Hungary: 


In the gravest moments of our destiny 
the fraternal assistance of the Soviet people 
has always been available to us. It was 
with the Soviet tanks that the sun of free- 
dom came to us in 1945... . Whenever 
we turn to our Soviet brothers, we always 
find understanding and support.? 


When the Soviet tanks reimposed the 
Moscow brand of Communism on Hun- 
gary, the Czechoslovak regime’s sigh of 
relief was audible in the following com- 
mentary, broadcast by Prague home 
service on November 4: 


Together with the Hungarian people we 
feel a profound gratitude toward the Soviet 
army which as always, and as in 1945, and 
now again came to help im time. (Italics 
_ added.) 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


It is usually extreme economic dis- 
tress which sends angry crowds to the 
streets. From there intellectual elites or 
revolutionary organizers may lead them 
further to storm the Bastilles of political 
and economic oppression. The October 
Communist revolution in Russia and the 
October anti-Communist revolution in 
Hungary, as well as Poznan riots, had 


3 Rude Pravo, October 27, 1956. 
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one thing in common: their slogans were 
meaningful because they had placed 
“Bread” in prominence. The Poznan 
slogan “Bread and Liberty” can be trans- 
lated into the Czech language but not 
into the Czechoslovak economic reality. 
Whether planned or as a result of mani- 
fold pressures from below, the standard 
of living in Czechoslovakia has not only 
been superior to that of Poland, Hungary, 
and’ Russia but since the 1953 currency 
reform has tended to improve slightly 
rather than to deteriorate. The lack of 
turbulence in Czechoslovakia cannot. be 
properly evaluated without taking into 
account the fact that the Czechoslovaks’ 
desire for more freedom and less mo- 
notony has rarely been provided with 
the fuse of major economic dissatisfac- 
tion. When such a fuse was provided, 
as in Brno in 1951 and then in Pilsen in 
1953, situations similar to those in Po- 
land and Hungary in 1956 did develop. 
Workers’ strikes and demonstrations in 
Brno ‘were the result of the govern- 
mental decision to cancel the Christmas 
bonuses. The serious strikes and riots 
of Pilsen workers on June 1, 1953, dur- 
ing which the control of the city passed 
into the hands of insurgent workers 
assisted to some extent by the local po- 
lice and members of the garrison, were 
consequences of a sweeping confiscatory 


devaluation which had wiped out almost 


all savings and lowered the living stand- 
ard of all, including the rank and file of 
the Communist party. Nevertheless, 
even in those situations, not the slogan 
“Bread and Liberty” but a much less 
inspiring slogan, such as “Better Christ- 
mas Dinner and Liberty” or “Savings 
Accounts and Liberty” would have been 
appropriate. 


Tur NATURE OF THE COMMUNIST 
LEADERSHIP 3 


Any Communist party which has suc- 
ceeded in growing from the stage of a 
conspiratorial group of revolutionary or 
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frustrated individuals into a mass or- 
ganization carries with it some portions 
of its underground past. At the same 
time, it starts to reflect—often as a 
rather distorted mirror—political tradi- 
tions and thinking of its non-Communist 
environment. The autocratic and other 
traditions of Russia reflect themselves 
in the thinking and practices of. the 
Soviet Communist party—yjust as the 
Czechoslovak Communist party cer- 
tainly bears with it some heritage of its 
period of formation as well as its active 
existence in the interwar period. Unlike 
all the other Eastern European Com- 
munist parties, the Communist party of 
Czechoslovakia was created and con- 
tinued to operate in the political climate 
of liberal democracy. The political 
training ground of the Czechoslovak 
Communist leaders was the floor of the 
Prague Parliament rather than exile, 


prisons, or underground, with the ex- 


ception of the period of Nazi occupation. 
The Czechoslovak Communist party had 
always been a legal party; thus it had 
perhaps greater opportunity to learn to 
manipulate popular ‘sympathies. At the 
same time, it could not avoid being in- 
fluenced by the down-to-earth prag- 
matism of its environment. When the 
Stalinist era in Czechoslovakia reached 
its peak in 1951-52, the Communist 
leaders dutifully staged the first and 
only great purge trial in the history of 
Czechoslovak communism. While other 
Communist parties at that time sent to 
prison the more popular leaders, like 
Rajk in- Hungary, or Gomulka in Po- 
land, Kostov in Bulgaria and Xoxe in 
Albania, the Czechoslovak Communists 
sent to the gallows the most hated man 
in Czechoslovakia, Secretary General of 
the party, Rudolf Slansky, who in 1958 
would be labeled a conservative Stalin- 
ist. At the same time, they also sent 
to the same gallows an opposite symbol 
of deviationism, a Slovak Communist, 
Foreign Minister Vlado Clementis, who 
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today would be called a liberal, revision- 
ist, and nationalist. Of course, his na- 
tionalism had a limited appeal since his 
was a Slovak nationalism with more 
anti-Czech than anti-Russian overtones. 

Having gotten rid of both, the symbol 
of excessive dogmatism and that of na- 
tionalist deviationism, the Czechoslovak 
Communist leaders today can almost 
claim that they had been Khrushchev- 
ites before Khrushchev. When, after 
Moscow’s condemnation of the cult of 
the personality, a minor purge was re- 
quired as a proof of the Czechoslovak 
agreement with the new line, they 
chose, as though anticipating the 1957 
purge of Marshal Zhukov, to liquidate 
the least popular member of the Polit- 
buro, Minister of National Defense, 
Alexej Cepicka. In Czechoslovakia, the 
Army was not an instrument in the 
post-Stalinist change but rather a target. 
Unlike Russia, where men enjoying 
some degree of genuine popularity had 
to be replaced (Malenkov, and then 
Zhukov), the Prague regime eliminated 
some of the obvious objects of popular 
hatred and party rank and file discon- 
tent. 

Thus, the same core of the leading 
group whom Stalin, Beria, and Molotov 
used to trust, whose loyalty to Moscow 
was reconfirmed by Malenkov, who 
have been fraternally kissed by Khrush- 
chev during his visit in July 1957, just 
a few days after the purge of Malenkov, 
this same core continues to steer Com- 
munist Czechoslovakia along the middle 
road of “evolutionary revolution”—~a 
slogan which so well mirrors the Czech- 
oslovak political climate. 

The Czechoslovak Communist leaders’ 
almost baffling talent for political sur- 
vival in a period marked by such un- 
certainty for others has not quite been 
matched by their personal capacity for 
physical survival: the period of 1950- 
58 is marked by the deaths (the author. 
hastens to add: matural deaths) of 
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the first two presidents of Commu- 
nist Czechoslovakia. Klement Gottwald 
died, so to speak, dutifully, one week 
after Stalin. Antonin Zapotocky died 
on November 13, 1957. 
' The Communist party of Czechoslo- 
vakia—and in this it perhaps reflects 
the traditionally rational, unemotional 
environment in which it thas to operate 
——has not produced so far a hero type 
of national deviationist. It is significant 
that the only potential Titoist—but not 
Tito as he had no following in the party 
—was a Slovak rather than a Czech: 
Vlado Clementis. The stress of the 
post-Stalin line on national adaptation 
did not lead in politically pragmatic 
Prague to a concept of an independent 
Czechoslovak way. In Slovakia, on the 
other hand, the local, more emotional 
nationalism has led at least to some 
expression of anti-Czechism, although 
not anti-Russianism. In this connection 
it is somewhat puzzling why the effort 
should not have been made to calm the 


Slovak national emotions by choosing- 


Premier Viliam Siroky, a Slovak, for the 
presidency rather than Antonin No- 
votny, who, like all presidents of Czech- 
oslovakia since 1918, is a Czech. Evi- 
dently, Slovak emotions are viewed by 
Prague as controllable. 

Milovan Djilas’ description of the 
present phase of Communism—‘‘The 
heroic era of Communism is past; the 
epoch of practical men has set in”— 
seems to- apply fully to the leaders of 
Communist Czechoslovakia. Believing 
in little except their own political sur- 
vival, well trained in manipulating mass 
sympathies and fully aware of the polit- 
ical climate of the country, allowing 
some degree of liberalization on the 
periphery of the Communist apparatus, 
and greatly encouraged by the outcome 
of the Hungarian revolution and the 
show of the Soviet strength in the area, 
they appear to be firmly in the saddle. 

This does not mean that their rule 
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over the non-Communist majority, so 
sensitive to impulses from outside, has 
been or will be easy. Obviously their 
control of Czechoslovakia appeared 
easier under Stalin than today when 
the Soviet line imposes on Communists 
not only the two major tasks of the 
Stalin era: to remain in power and to 
expand industrially; but also two addi- 
tional tasks which in the past could be 
so easily sacrificed in favor of the first 
pair: to improve the standard of living 
and to create a more relaxed and self- 
confident climate which would facilitate 
economic and political competition with 
the West. - 

The Czechoslovak Communists have, 
of course, the advantage of being able 
to administer and manage an important 
industrial base, which allows them to 


.provide the people with a relatively high 


standard of living. On the other hand, 
as the industrial base of Czechoslovakia 
was created by the preceding capitalist 
era, unlike other Communist leaders 
they cannot claim some degree of na- 
tional gratitude for their success in 
transforming a backward country into 
a modern one, the only excuse which 
Djilas seems to grant Communism. 
This probably adds to the opportunistic 
and dreary character of Czechoslovak 
Communism, almost completely devoid 
of a missionary zeal and inspiration. 


FORMS AND QUALITY OF RESISTANCE 


Czechoslovakia does not differ from 
her neighbors in the intensity of the 
people’s desire for freedom and national 
independence. There is little doubt that 
the Communist regime would not sur- 
vive the removal of the Soviet protective 
umbrella over the area. 

It does differ somewhat, however, in 
some of the forms and methods used to 
resist’ and oppose the regime.. A blood- 
less, often more than discreet, but per- 
manent “civil war” is the order of the 
day in Czechoslovakia as elsewhere in 
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East Central Europe. The people scored 
important victories in 1955 and 1956; 
the regime regained most of the lost 
ground by 1958. There are no war 
communiqués from either side on the 
progress and interplay of pressures and 
counterpressures. Advances and with- 
drawals of both sides are, however, 
amply reported by the official Com- 
munist press. Its complaints and warn- 
ings point both to the seriousness and 
permanence of the Czechoslovak “dis- 
creet civil war.” 

Unlike Poland and Hungary, Czech- 
oslovakia has not witnessed the develop- 
ment of antiregime pressures on a broad 
national front which would include non- 
Communists and a portion of the Com- 
munists. Furthermore, the compart- 
mentalized character of the Czechoslovak 
totalitarian system allows the regime 
not only to deal with specific demands 
or complaints of one group, such as 
students, writers, workers, and peasants 
in isolation from the others; but also to 
create jealousies, or at least misunder- 
standings, between different streams of 
discontent. Although the cause of spe- 
cific complaints is obviously the Com- 
munist system, the regime sometimes 
succeeds in blurring this basic fact and 
erects walls of near-hostility between, 
say, workers who oppose and fear the 
promised reduction of 48 hours week 
to 46 hours as it might result in a 
quickened tempo of work, and writers 
who claim the right to read Francoise 
Sagan and admire abstract art; between 
peasants who refuse to join Communist 
collective farms, and the students who 
clamor for the return of Latin in their 
curricula, for more jazz and rock’n’roll 
as well as for a greater share in shaping 
the nation’s destiny. 

The fragmentation of Czechoslovak 
pressure against the Communist system 
and the absence of a link with a portion 
of the inner core of the Communist 
party makes the Communist rule over 
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Czechoslovakia easier than elsewhere, 
but this does not mean that at all times 
it has been an easy job. In succession, 
under the impact of the post-Stalin 
developments, one compartment of the 
totalitarian society after another threat- 
ened to get out of hand. At the second 
congress of Czech and Slovak writers 
(April 22-29, 1956), for example, two 
poets, Jaroslav Seifert and Frantisek 
Hrubin, boldly assisted by many others, 
unfolded the flag of revolt and con- 
demned the totalitarian past and the 
Communist regimentation of art and 
literature in courageous, admirable, and 
explosive terms—identical in spirit to 
those uttered by the Polish writers and 
the Petöfi group in Budapest. 


The Congress, as organized, was supposed 
to be only another occasion’ for acclama- 
tions, declarations, and stereotyped praises 
without admitting really basic mistakes, 


said official Radio Braislava on May 2, 
in a commentary by Ladislav Blasko. 
But 


in contrast to this trend, the Congress be- 
came a fighting arena where opinions were 
exchanged, . . . [It was clear that] many 
writers experienced everything which today 
is passing through the minds of our people. 


The students, too, reached and went 
beyond the limits set as safe by the 
regime. Unlike the writers’ revolt in 
April, the Czech and Slovak antiregime 
demonstrations in May spread in an 
organized fashion to all university cities. 
“The anti-regime resolutions were dis- 
patched to other colleges and univer- 
sities,” a Slovak Communist publication 
complained,* “with the help of chart- 
ered planes.” 

As to the workers, their trespassing 
beyond the Communist party’s safety 
limits has been confirmed by a rather 
eloquent report of a workers’ meeting 


4 Kulturny Zivot, May 26, 1956, article by 
M. Ferko. 
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in one of the Prague industrial estab- 
lishments. The demands were listened 
to and then turned down by one of the 
most important members of the Com- 
munist inner circle, Bruno Koehler. Ac- 
cording to Koehler’s report," the Prague 
workers asked for 


an extraordinary congress of the Party and 
new Party line, .. . doubts were expressed 
as to the obligatory character of Party 
decision for the government, parliament 
and non-Communist organizations ... a 
demand was voiced that the „press censor- 
ship and jamming of enemy broadcasts be 
abolished . . . our duty is to prevent and 
not to facilitate the work of those criminal 
instruments [Koehler named Voice of 
America, Free Europe, and BBC]. This is 
why we jam them wherever we can... . 
Your. organization even suggested that the 


need for the existence of the workers’: 


militia be revised. 


The above samples of the popular 
pressures going beyond the regime’s as- 
signed limits for the “thaw” confirm the 


5 Zivot Strany, No. 6, Prague, March 1957. 
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general impression of Czechoslovakia 


_being a huge radish. The red crust is- 


thin indeed and the white core, repre- 
senting the overwhelming majority of 
the people, is extremely sensitive to any 
real or assumed crack in the crust. 

The relatively high standard of living, 
the practical approach of the Commu- 
nist leaders and their political experi- 
ence, combined with the traditional po- 
litical: pragmatism of the Czechs and 
Slovaks, seem to indicate that the ab- 
sence of drama will also characterize 
Czechoslovak developments in the fu- 
This does not mean that below 
the red crust the mutual positions of 
the people’s antiregime front- and the 
regime itself will remain unchanged. It 
does, however, mean that the red crust 
around Czechoslovakia, in spite of being 
so thin and vulnerable, may remain 
solid as long as the distribution of 
power in East Central Europe remains 


‘so favorable to the Communist status 


quo and so unfavorable to any substan- 
tial change in it. ` 


to 


The Sovietization of the Baltic States 


By ALFRED ERICH SENN 


Abstract: Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia have been subjected to an intensive 
campaign aimed at integrating them into the Soviet Union. The Communists 
have reorganized the economy, deported their opponents, and tried to re-educate 
the Baltic peoples in a spirit of devotion to the USSR. Since the death of 
Stalin they have let up somewhat, allowing a greater degree of personal free- 
dom; but there is no indication that they would ever willingly give the Baltic 
nations their freedom. Despite their almost hopeless position, the Baltic peo- 
ples have continued to cling to their old national ideals and to hope for liberation. 


LTHOUGH the three Baltic re- 
publics of Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia had previously existed as inde- 
pendent states for only two decades, 
their annexation in 1940 by the Soviet 
Union remains an international issue. 
While the USSR has steadfastly main- 


tained that they entered into the Soviet. 


Union of their own free will and has 
bitterly attacked any challenge to the 
legitimacy of their incorporation, the 
United States has refused to recognize 
this action and continues to grant diplo- 
matic status to representatives of the 
former national regimes. 

The incorporation came about as a 
direct result of the Soviet-Nazi agree- 
ment of August 1939, a secret protocol 
of which consigned Latvia and Estonia 
to the Russian sphere of influence and 
Lithuania to the German. A revision 
of the terms in September 1939 turned 
Lithuania over to the Russians. Given 
a free hand by this arrangement, the 


Russians first coerced each country into. 


admitting Soviet troops within its bor- 
ders and then later, after the German 
occupation of Paris in June 1940, forced 
the governments to reorganize. New 
legislatures, elected in each country un- 
der very restricted conditions, voted to 


request admission into the Soviet Un- 
ion. At the beginning of August 1940, 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR granted 
these requests, accepting the Baltic states 
as the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth Soviet republics. By the end of 
August all foreign missions had been di- 
rected to leave the Baltic area. 

The Communists moved quickly to 
eliminate open and potential opposition 
among the native population—chiefly by 
means of mass deportations—but the 
process of Sovietization was at first 
slow. Only large industrial enterprises 
were nationalized; the smaller ones con- 
tinued to be operated privately. There 
was no effort to collectivize agricul- 
ture, and rumors of such a move were 
branded “provocative.” Instead, an ex- 
tensive land reform was effected, mak- 


ing 30 hectares the legal limit for indi- 


vidual holdings. The German attack on 
the Soviet Union in June 1941 brought 
a quick end to the Sovietization pro- 
gram, and when the Red Army returned 
to the Baltic in 1944-45, the Commu- 
nists had to begin again from scratch. 
Partisan movements in the Baltic, origi- 
nally organized under the German occu- 


-pation, now turned against the Rus- 


sians; and it took the Communists 


Alfred Erich Senn completed his doctoral studies at Columbia University and is cur- 
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search in Lithuanian affairs. 
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several years to stamp out all armed 
o>position.* 


ISOLATION FROM THE WEST 


The status of the ‘Baltic states is that 
o? constituent republics of the USSR. 
Formally they have the right to secede 
from the Soviet Union at any time, but 
this right could hardly be exercised 
skort of a full-fledged revolution. The 
reins of government in each state are 
tihtly in the hands of the local Com- 
munist party, which is a branch of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
and the governments themselves are 
litle more than local administrations 
oT the central government in Moscow. 
Although the Constitution permits each 
o° the republics to carry on independent 
relations with foreign powers, none has 
any representation abroad,’ nor are for- 
e:gn governments allowed to send repre- 
sentatives to the Baltic republics. 

Tke isolation of the Baltic states from 
the West was a necessary measure if the 
Communists were to realize their plan of 
Sovietization. Before World War II, the 
Baltic nations were strongly oriented to- 
ward the West through close economic, 
political, cultural, and religious ties. 
These ties were re-enforced by large 
nimbers of emigrants living in the 
United States who kept in close touch 
with relatives and friends. At the end 
o? hostilities in 1945, many Baltic na- 
tinals then in Germany refused to re- 
turn home; and an intense propaganda 
campaign by the Communists persuaded 
only a few of these to change their 
minds. Having had a taste of Soviet 
rule in 1940-41, these displaced per- 
sans were by and large strongly anti- 
Communist; and they have done a great 

1See Boris Meissner, Die Sowjetunion, die 
baltischen Staaten und das Völkerrecht (Koln: 
Verlag fiir Politik und Wirtschaft, 1956), pp. 
172-49. 

2 At the Yalta conference, Stalin unsuccess- 


filly attempted to secure a seat in the United 
Nations for the Lithuanian S.S.R. 
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deal in the postwar years toward keep- 
ing alive the idea of national independ- 
ence for their respective countries. 

Within the Baltic states themselves, 
the Communists were doing everything 
possible to reorient the people toward 
the East. In order to break all old ties, 
they sought to cut off the Baltic nations 
from outside contacts, even with the 
“People’s Democracies” of Eastern Eu- 
rope. All economic, political, and cul- 
tural life had to be focused on Moscow. 
The realization of this aim, of course, 
required the elimination of any opposi- 
tion. It has been estimated that in the 
first three years after the war, 371,000 
Baltic nationals were deported to other 
parts of the Soviet Union.” 

As soon as the time seemed ripe, the 
Communists began to reorganize the 
economy along Soviet: lines. In late 
1947 a call arose for the collectivization 
of agriculture. Having met with little 
success throughout 1948, the campaign 
gained momentum only after a new 
wave of deportations in early 1949. By 
the end of that year about 80 per cent 
of all arable land was under collective 
cultivation. But the collectivization had 
immediate and deleterious effects on ag- 
ricultural production: the sown area in 
each republic in 1955 was from 15 to 
25 per cent less than it had been in 
1940, and the losses in cattle suffered 
during the collectivization drive have 
still not been made up. 


Reformation of economy and propa- 
ganda drive 


Industry, on the other hand, has shown 
a remarkable growth since 1945, thanks 
chiefly to the special attention paid to 
it under the planned economy. After 
the war the Communists at first concen- 
trated on restoring the industry which 
had existed before 1940, and they per- 


3 Casimir Smogorzewski, “The Russification 
of the Baltic States,” Worid Affairs, New Se- 
ries, Vol. 4 11950), pp. 163-81. 
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mitted the continued existence of small 
private industry. But just as collectivi- 
zation eliminated the individual farmer, 
these small enterprises soon underwent 
nationalization. By the beginning of 


the Fifth Five Year Plan in 1950, new 


industries were being introduced geared 
to markets within the Soviet Union. 
According to official—and. probably ex- 
aggerated——Soviet figures, the “physical 
volume of gross production of all indus- 
try” in Estonia in 1955 was 6.7 times 
that of 1940. Latvian industry had in- 
creased by 4.88 times, and Lithuanian 
by 3.95 times over the same period. In 
Estonia, industry’s share of total pro- 
duction grew from 38 per cent in 1940 
to 79 per cent in 1955, and in Lithuania 
the growth during the same years was 
from 33 per cent to 65 per cent.* 
With the reformation of the economy 
went an intensive educational drive 
aimed at instilling in the people “the 
ideology of Soviet patriotism,” “a spirit 
of love and devotion toward the Soviet 
Union.” “Soviet patriotism” has been 
defined as meaning “love for the Social- 
ist Fatherland with daily care for the 
growth of its power and glory.” The 
Baltic peoples were told that it was 
only through the care and protection of 
Russia that they could enjoy the bene- 
fits of industrialization. It is commonly 
claimed in the Communist press that 
the Baltic states, in the period between 
the world wars, were simply colonies of 
the Western Powers, their economies be- 
ing deliberately retarded lest the “im- 
‘perialists” lose them as markets. In 
contrast under Soviet rule the Baltic re- 
publics have developed a varied and 
large industry, the products of which 
are used throughout the Soviet Union. 
One of the strongest links between the 


4See The National Economy of the USSR: 
A Statistical Compilation, by the Central Sta- 
tistical Administration, Council of Ministers 
USSR (Moscow: State Statistical Publishing 
House, 1956). 
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Baltic nations and the West was re- 
ligion, and the Communists have de- 
voted special efforts to sever this tie. 
Church property has been confiscated 
and attendance at public worship dis- 
couraged, The Communists also sought 
to deprive the religious of their leader- 
ship by arresting those clergymen who 
refused to endorse official policies. Of 
the twelve bishops in the Lithuanian 
Roman Catholic hierarchy before 1940, 
only one still remains: three died dur- 
ing the war, four are abroad, and four 
were arrested by the Communists. 


Tue New RUSSIFICATION 


The Tsarist regime unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to Russify the Baltic peoples. 
The Communists, now have their own 
Russification program, but instead of 
open suppression: they are employing 
other methods. The national languages 
continue to enjoy official sanction, but 
the teaching of Russian is required in 
all schools. Every possible means is 
exploited to prove that the “Great Rus- 
sians?” and each of the Baltic peoples 
In Lithuanian 
readers, translations of such Russian 
writers as Leo Tolstoy and Alexander 
Pushkin stand beside works by Lithua- 
nians. The Communists accept as much 
of the national cultures as they can fit 
into their scheme, but strike out what- 
ever they find unacceptable. Antanas 
Smetona is presented only as the dic- 
tator of Lithuania from 1926 to 1940; 
his prose translations of Greek classics, 
certainly exemplary pieces of Lithua- 
nian style, are passed over in silence. 
In the last years of his life, Vincas ' 
Kreve-Mickevicius, who had gone to 
the United States as a displaced person 
after World War II, was also ignored 
by Soviet writers, although he is per- 
haps modern Lithuania’s greatest liter- 
ary figure. It was only after his death 
in 1954 that the rulers of his native 
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land saw fit to give any recognition to 
his work. 

The history of the Baltic peoples has 
undergone extensive rewriting. All past 
relations with the “Great . Russians” 
have to be considered exclusively from 
the Russian viewpoint. There can be 
no question of a conilict at;any point 
in history between the national inter- 
ests of the Baltic peoples and those of 
the Russians. Every opportunity is 
seize] to show connections between 
Russian life and that of the Baltic area. 
Thus, in a new Lithuanian history, more 
time and effort is devoted to studying 
the impact of figures such as N. G. 
Chernyshevski, the revolutionary phi- 
losopher, and Felix Dzerzhinski, the 
head of the Cheka and a onetime mem- 
ber cf the Lithuanian Social Democratic 
party, than to the usual Lithuanian na- 
tional heroes. Furthermore, historical 
study has to show that the Baltic peo- 
ples always profited by their relations 
with Moscow. ‘The inclusion of these 
peoples in the Russian Empire in the 
course of the eighteenth century was a 
step forward in their historical develop- 
ment since it facilitated the transition 
from the “feudal relationships” then 


prevalent in the Baltic to the capitalist 


relations of nineteenth century Russia. 
As for the incorporation of the Baltic 
states in 1940, that was an 


historically determined act, prepared by all 
the preceding development of the Baltic 
lands, by the entire struggle of their toil- 
ing masses against.the capitalists and the 
landlords. Outside the Soviet system, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, and Estonia had no possi- 
bilities for economic and cultural develop- 
ment.® 


5 See the account of the conference of Baltic 
historians, held at Tallinn, Estonia, in Oc- 
tober 1954, Voprosy istorii, December 1954, 
p. 160, The Tallinn conference was dedicated 
to the history of the Baltic states from 1917 
to 1640, An earlier conference at Riga in 
March 1953 considered pre-1917 history. See 
- Istoricheskie zapiski, Vol. 45 (1954). 
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“Bourgeois yoke” 


The years of independence between 
the world wars are now called the pe- 
riod of ‘the “bourgeois yoke”: the true 
will ofthe Baltic peoples to be a part 
of Soviet Russia had been repressed by 
the intervention of the Western “im- 


_ perialists”: against the Soviet Republics 


and found free expression only after the 
Soviet Union had forced the hand of 
the “bourgeois dictatorships” in 1940. 
In their works between the wars, Com- 
munist writers had noted that Lithua- 
nia’s relatians with the Soviet Union 
were much friendlier than those be- 
tween the USSR and Latvia or Estonia. 
Now that the three are a part of the 
Soviet Union, however, this distinction 
has been dropped; and they all are pic- 
tured as having been consistently and 
unjustifiably unfriendly. 

The Communist authorities maintain 
a Close watch lest any ideas of national 
separatism or “Titoism” take hold in 
the Baltic states. In 1950 and 1951 
an extensive purge was carried out in 
Estonia, removing, among others, the 
First Secretary oz the Estonian Com- 
munist party, the Prime Minister, and 
the Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet, all on charges of “‘bour- 
geois nationalism.” In 1952, the Chair- 
man of the Presidium of the Latvian 
Supreme Soviet, August Kirchensteins, 
was forced to resign under similar 
charges. The Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Lithuanian Supreme So- 
viet, Justas Paleckis, came under fire 
for his views on Lithuanian independ- 
ence as expressed in his book Soveiskaia 
Litva (Soviet Lithuania, 1949), but he 
nevertheless managed to keep his posi- 
tion in the government. 


Post-STALIN RELAXATIONS 


After Stalin’s death in March 1953, 
there was a slight relaxation in some as- 
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pects of the Russification campaign in 
the Baltic. Criticism arose of the fail- 
ure to train “national cadres,” and a 
number of high ranking Russian off- 
cials in the Baltic governments gave 
way to Baltic nationals. Nevertheless 
the Russians maintain a tight grip on 
the Baltic states. Russian officials oc- 
cupy strategic posts throughout the 
party and the government where they 
can keep a watchful eye on any expres- 
sion of nationalist or anti-Communist 
sentiments. 

In 1955 the authorities eased controls 
on contact with foreign countries, allow- 
ing selected visitors into the Baltic area 
and occasionally sending Baltie na- 
tionals abroad as members of Soviet 
delegations. The visitors to the Baltic 
were usually groups of Communists or 
sympathizers who were agreeable to the 
Communist regime. The area remained 


closed to the average Westerner, sup- _ 


posedly because of a Jack of proper ac- 
commodations; however, émigrés have 
claimed the reason to be. the continued 
opposition by the Baltic peoples to the 
Soviet regime. In 1957 Riga was opened 
to tourists; but, while the entire Baltic 
area is now relatively accessible to visi- 
tors from the “People’s Democracies,” 
the bulk of the region is still tightly 
closed to Westerners. . 

The year 1955 saw one very signifi- 
cant change: it was no longer consid- 
ered dangerous to correspond with per- 
= sons abroad, even in the United States. 

The re-establishment of contact between 
friends and relatives long separated 
marked'a significant breach of the wall 
erected around the Baltic states. The 
freedom with which persons in the Baltic 
request drugs, clothes, and other goods 
from their contacts in the United States 
indicates that they do not subscribe to 
the black views of American life to be 
found in the Communist press. 

At the end of 1955 the Soviet govern- 
ment proclaimed an amnesty for many 
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members of the anti-Communist resist- 
ance movements in the Baltic at the 
end of World War II: The practical 
result of this was that many persons in 
prison camps in Siberia were released, 
but very few were allowed to return 
home. Most of them had to settle in 
Siberia, with very little prospect of ever 
again seeing their homeland. The pain 
of exile was somewhat alleviated by the 
fact that families broken up in the proc- 
ess of deportation could now reunite, 
and conditions have now improved to 
the point where former political pris- 
oners can obtain permission to under- 
take professional studies. The number 
of Baltic nationals deported to Siberia 
was so great, however, that now they 
are able to form entire communities 
there, keeping alive their language and 
customs.® 

. Perhaps because they have little left 
to lose, the exiles in Siberia have been 
much ‘bolder in their letters to persons 
abroad than have those still living in 
the Baltic. Their letters offer ample 
proof that the national spirit is still far 
from crushed. One young Lithuanian 
who had spent nine years in a labor 
camp compared himself and his com- 
rades to the “book-carriers,” men who 
in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had smuggled Lithuanian books 
into Russia at the risk of exile into 
Siberia. 


By-product of de-Stalinization 


The downgrading of Stalin in the So- 
viet Union had little practical effect as 
such on the Baltic peoples. One inter- 
esting by-product, however, is that Bal- 
tic Communists purged by Stalin in the 


8 One eyewitness of the uprising at the coal 
mines at Vorkuta in 1953 noted that the 
Lithuanians made up one-fifth of the in- 
habitants of his camp. Joseph Scholmer, 
“The Rising at Vorkuta,” The New Leader 
(May 31, 1954), Section 2, p. SS. 
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1930’s were being rehabilitated even be- 
fore Khrushchey’s famous secret report. 
In his speech to the Ninth Congress 
of the Lithuanian Communist party in 
January 1956 Sniečkus linked Zigmas 
Aleksa-Angarietis with Vincas Micke- 
vicius-Kapsukas as one of the founders 
of tha Lithuanian Communist party. 
Angarietis had disappeared from view 
in 19236, and the subsequent attacks on 
him as an “enemy of the people” indi- 
cated that he had been purged. Sniečkus’ 
rehabilitation of him came without any 
previous public fanfare, and a sympa- 
thetic biography published later makes 
no mention of his ever having been in 
disfavor. 

The partial relaxation of controls in 
the Baltic republics raised speculation 
abroad in early 1956 that they would 
soon be allowed to secede from the 
Soviet Union and to assume satellite 
status. But these rumors were based 
on wishiul. thinking rather than any 
factual evidence. The relaxation came 
only in areas which could not affect 
Communist controls or the integration 
of the Baltic states. There have been 
no reliable indications that the Soviet 
Union would consider releasing its hold 
on the Baltic nations; all the evidence 
points toward the continuation of the 
present situation. 

The troubles in Poland and Hungary 
in the fall of 1956 had serious repercus- 
sions in the Baltic area. In Lithuania, 
demonstrations of a nationalistic char- 
acter took place in early November. 
The demonstrators apparently made no 
concrete demands, but simply showed 
their discontent with existing condi- 
tions. In a speech before the Lithua- 
nian Supreme Seviet in December 1956 
Sniečkus took note of these demonstra- 
tions, attributing them to “remainders 
of the former antipopular parties and 
exploiting classes, bourgeois-nationalis- 
tic elements, and their helpers.” Never- 
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theless he admitted that there was wide- 
spread discontent among the students; 
he called for the strengthening of “po- 
litical-educational work among the stu- 
dents” and the correction of “unhealthy, 
foreign attitudes and mistaken opin- 
ions” among the Lithuanian intelli- 
gentsia. It is significant that he felt 
it necessary to declare that the Com- 
munists had a deep respect for the 
achievements of the Lithuanian nation: 


We Communists do not claim that there 
was nothing positive in the life of the 
Lithuanian nation in the years of bour- 
geois rule... . The Communists place a 
high value on everything positive done 
by the Lithuanian nation in the various 
branches of life under bourgeois rule. 


At the same time, however, he de- 
nounced any attempt to “idealize bour- 
geois times.” 7 


THE PRESENT BALANCE 


The relaxation of controls after Stal- 
in’s death allowed the Baltic peoples to 
renew to a limited degree old contacts 
with the West. The interest engendered 
by the new knowledge gained through 
these contacts has apparently alarmed 
the Communist rulers, who now are 
conducting a campaign to discredit vari- 
ous émigré groups and to convince the 
people that they are living in the best 
of all possible worlds. When a Lithua- 
nian dramatist in America, Kostas Os- 
trauskas, expressed his fears that the 
national culture would have a hard 
time surviving on foreign soil, the 
Lithuanian Communist press eagerly 
picked up the statement and invited 
Ostrauskas to return home where he 
could work among his own people.® 
The newspapers regularly publish re- 
ports on the return of groups of 


T Sovetskaia Litva, December 9, 1957. 
‘8 Tiesa, January 6, 1957. 
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émigrés who have become dissatisfied 
with life abroad—usually in South 
America. 

Despite the perils accompanying the 
decompression the Communists have not 
reverted to the open national oppression 
of Stalinist days. In the governmental 
changes of July 1957 in Moscow, one of 
the charges against the Molotov-Malen- 
kov-Kaganovich-Shepilov “faction” was 
_ that these men had hindered the devel- 
opment of friendly relations between the 
various peoples of the USSR. As a re- 
sult of the changes the First Secretary 
of the Latvian Communist party, J. 


Kalnberzins, holds’ the position of an 


alternate to the Presidium of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, marking the first 
time a member of a Baltic Communist 
party has risen so high 

One sign of the continued relaxation 
in the Baltic republics is the granting 
of permission for cultural delegations to 
go abroad. In the summer of 1957 
Lithuania and Poland exchanged the- 
atrical troupes. Newspaper reports of 
the exchange welcomed the renewal of 
cultural ties between the two nations 
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but passed over the long period of mu- 
tual isolation as having been hardly 
more than an oversight. 

The Baltic states offer a remarkable 
example of the power of nationalism. 
Neither years of exile in Siberia, nor 
economic pressures, nor an intensive 
educational campaign has been able to 
dim the ardor of national feeling. Even 
more significant, the youth, who has 
grown up under Soviet rule, has given 
its support to the national idea. But 
the prospects- for the future are bleak; 
the fate of the Baltic nations seems to 
be tied with that of the peoples of So- 
viet Russia rather than with that of 
other nations of East Central Europe. 
It is extremely doubtful that the Rus- 
sians would ever withdraw voluntarily 
from the Baltic; the Baltic peoples have 
very little hope for an “October” such 
as the Poles experienced unless there is 
a general collapse of the Soviet govern- 
ment. Given the opportunity, the Bal- 
tic nations would break with Moscow, 
but it is one of the unfortunate aspects 
of their history that they have repeat- 
edly found it impossible to determine 
their own political destinies. 


Continuity of Communist Strategic Doctrne 
Since the Twentieth Party Congress? 


By BERNARD S. Morris 


Abstract: The Soviet leaders have not broken as abruptly with Stalinist 
doctrine as the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


' attempted to suggest. 


Yet the post-Stalinist modifications of doctrine concern- 


ing the inevitability of war and the status of the colonial and former colonial 
areas are directly related to the more flexible conduct of foreign relations by the 
Khrushchevite leadership. The course of events, themselves, rather than any 
premeditated doctrinal revisions was responsible for the crisis between Moscow 
and the national Communist parties and has given scme substance, notably in - 
Poland, to the doctrine of “national roads to socialism.” 


HAT has been called “the crisis 

of Communist ideology” since 
the Twentieth Congress of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union (Feb- 
ruary 1956) was not, properly speaking, 
a crisis in ideology at all, but rather a 
crisis in the Soviet structure of power. 
' Such a crisis, inherent in a state in 
which the transfer of political power has 
not been subjected to effective constitu- 
tional norms, was . initiated by the 
scramble for dominance among Stalin’s 
followers. It was.as a by-product of 
that power struggle that the interna- 
tional Communist: movement could once 
again, for the first time in thirty years, 
take stock of certain of its basic prin- 
ciples, particularly those governing the 
relations between Moscow and the na- 
tional Communist parties. 

In the controversy touched off by 
Khrushchev’s denigration of Stalin, the 
refusal of the Soviet leaders to engage 
their Communist critics on a genuinely 
theoretical level was then an accurate 


1J should like to thank my good friend, 
Morris Watnick, of Harvard’s Russian Re- 
search Center, for his comments and editorial 
assistance. 


indicator of the extent to which they 
were prepared to see any modification of 
Communist doctrine. In a review of 
the events from the Twentieth CPSU 
Congress in February 1956 to the for- 
tieth anniversary of the Bolshevik rev- 
olution on November 7, 1957—roughly 
the period of the crisis—the salient fact 
is that Stalinist doctrine has emerged 
basically unchanged. What is more, 
there is little to suggest that Khrush- 
chev, or any of his competitors for that 
matter, had any intention of departing 
from the essentials of that doctrine. It 
was rather the failure to foresee the 
effect of various actions than any funda- 
mental doctrinal change which produced 
the confusion on policy and the cen- 
trifugal tendencies in the Communist 
movement. 

Although the ideological controversy 
ranged over many fields, this article is 
confined to an examination of Commu- 
nist doctrine affecting the Soviet Union’s 
foreign policy and relations between the 
CPSU and the national Communist 
parties. The point of departure is the 
Twentieth CPSU Congress’ pronounce- 
ments on war and peace, colonial libera- 


Bernard S. Morris, Washington, D. C., Lecturer in International Politics at the 
American University, has written for various journals on Communist doctrine, strategy, 
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tion, and the Communist road to power, 
all of which had more in common with 
the Stalinist era than is generally sup- 
posed. But the Congress itself gave the 
impetus to a course of events which 
may indeed lead to modifications of 
Communist doctrine on such a vital 
matter as “national roads to socialism” 
—that is, the extent to which the na- 
tional Communist parties are permitted 
to direct their countries’ policies. 


WAR AND PEACE 


For Khrushchev, no less than for 
Stalin, “peaceful coexistence” retains its 
place as the major gambit of Soviet 
foreign policy. And the doctrinal prop 
for the entire claim also remains the 
same as that formulated under Stalin,— 
that is, that there are no social classes 
in the Soviet Union which could expect 
to gain anything from war. At the 
Twentieth Congress, Khrushchev made 
it clear that, as with Stalin, “peaceful 
coexistence” will. continue to be a policy 
of waging political and economic war- 
fare against the non-Communist world. 
Stated this way, “peaceful coexistence” 
is diplomatic phraseology for the per- 
petuation and intensification of the 
international contest between the United 
States and the USSR without resort to 
general war. 
` Although “peaceful coexistence” had 
the same meaning for Stalin and him- 
self, Khrushchev was intent on making 
this “line” more plausible to the West 
than it had been under Stalin’s dispen- 
sation. Consequently, at the Twentieth 
Congress, Khrushchev explicitly rejected 
the Communist canon that war was 
inevitable. Lenin’s theory of war be- 
tween capitalist states, it will be recalled 
(Imperialism, the Highest Stage of 


2T should like to express my appreciation 
to my colleague, Frederic S. Burin, for the 
use of his unpublished paper on the Commu- 
nist doctrine concerning the inevitability of 
war. 
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Capitalism, 1916), argued that a matur- 
ing capitalist economy makes the profit- 
able employment of capital increasingly 
difficult. Capitalist states are conse- 
quently forced to look for a way out in 
a policy of imperialism, with the result 
that these states must eventually clash. 

After the seizure of power in Russia, 
the inevitability of war between capital- 
ist states became less of a concern to 
the Bolshevik leaders than the possi- 
bility of war between Russia and its 
enemies. Lenin, for example, predicted 
that “. . . a series of frightful collisions 


between the Soviet Republic and the 


bourgeois states will be inevitable,” * 


and this was incorporated into Stalin’s 
theory of “capitalist encirclement.” ‘In 
effect, then, there were two theories of 
“inevitable war,” though the one pre- 
dicting a war between capitalist and 
Communist states never received the 
theoretical elaboration of Lenin’s doc- 
trine concerning intercapitalist wars. 
The distinction between the two doc- 
trines of war was blurred, particularly 
after World War II, when attention was 
largely focused on the probability of a 
conflict between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, with the corollary 
that such a war was just as “inevitable” 
as the intercapitalist wars predicted by 
Lenin. 

At the Twentieth Congress, Khrush- 
chev, paying lip- service to the Leninist 
thesis that “. . . so long as imperialism 
exists, the economic ‘basis giving rise 
to wars will also be preserved ... ,” 
strongly affirmed that “war is not fatal- 
istically inevitable.” “Today there are 
mighty social and political forces,” he 
said, “possessing: formidable means to 
prevent the imperialists from unleashing 
war, and if they actually try to start 
it, to give a smashing rebuff to the ag- 


3“Report of Central Committee at Eighth 
Party Congress” (1919), in Selected Works, 
Vol. VIII (New York: International Publish- 
ers, 1943), p. 33. 
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gressors and frustrate their adventurist 
plans.” # What Khrushchev was imply- 
ing is that in the present constellation 
of power, the Soviet Union and its allies 
are strong enough to deter the “im- 
perialists” from making war on the “so- 
cialist camp”—that is, war is no longer 
inevitable. “Capitalist encirclement” 
and its corollary, the inevitability of 
imperialist war, have given way to the 
“socialist system” and the avoidability 
of war. 

Strictly speaking, Khrushchev’s state- 
ment on war can hardly be regarded 
as a doctrinal innovation. In Marxian 
terms “inevitability” has no determin- 
istic connotation. War can be prevented 
if the “forces of peace’ are strong 
enough, as Stalin so often exhorted his 
followers. Manipulating the doctrine in 
pursuit of his own version of “peaceful 
coexistence” in 1952, Stalin came out 
with the statement—then as startling 
as Khrushchev’s in 1956—that war be- 
tween the Communist and capitalist 
world was less likely than intercapitalist 
wars. Thus, Khrushchev’s pronounce- 
ment may be regarded as a more explicit 
affirmation than Stalin’s of the possi- 
bility of avoiding Communist-capitalist 
war and not essentially a departure 
from it. However one is inclined to 
weigh these matters, the important 
change is that of military technology 
and the power position of the USSR. 
Given the destructiveness of modern 
weapons and their own strength, the 
present Soviet leadership is probably 
even more convinced. than was Stalin 
that war with the capitalist countries is 
avoidable and that peace, that is—the 
present condition in which the world 
finds itself—is the best way of expand- 

4 “Report of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union to the 
Twentieth Party Congress,” Supplement to 
New Times, No. 8 (February 16, 1956), p. 22. 

5 J. Stalin, “Economic Problems of Social- 


ism in the USSR,” Supplement to New Times, 
No. 44 (October 29, 1952), pp. 14-16, 
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ing Communist power and influence. 
There is thus no reason to doubt that 
the Stalinist perspective of a prolonged 
contest of strength with the West still 
governs Soviet policy. 


COLONIAL LIBERATION 


If the Twentieth Congress’ prescrip- 
tion on foreign affairs did not break 
with the Stalinist tradition, it was none- 
theless more alert than Stalin to the re- 
alities and opportunities of the interna- 
tional scene. The “two camp” doctrine, 
a feature of Soviet “forward” policy 
ushered in with the formation of the 
Cominform in 1947, was allowed to 
lapse. Instead, Khrushchev found a 
third area of underdeveloped countries 
(the “semi-colonies” of Stalin’s day) 
now recognized as politically independ- 
ent with a neutralist foreign policy 
that qualified them as members of the 
Khbrushchev-proclaimed world “zone of 
peace.” These nations were now to be 
cultivated or, better still, aligned if pos- 
sible with the Soviet bloc. 

In the doctrinal reformulations which 
accompanied Soviet recognition of a new 
state of affairs in the underdeveloped 
areas, Soviet theorists categorized the 
following three groups of nations “ac- 
cording to their degree of state and na- 
tional independence”: (1) the Com- 
munist states (China, North Korea, and 
North Vietnam); (2) those which have 
achieved “national independence” (In- 
dia, Indonesia, Egypt, Syria, Burma, 
and others); and (3) those which have 
gained “formal national independence” 
but whose sovereignty is limited by 
“economic dependence” and “unequal 
treaties” (the Philippines, South Korea, 
and Iraq among others). It is the sec- 
ond group of nations that is the main 
focus of Soviet attention today. Com- 


6 See, for example, V. Semenov: “The Col- 
lapse of the Colonial System of Imperialism 
and Questions of International Relations,” 
Kommunist, No. 18 (December 1956). 
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plementing Soviet diplomaaic pressure 
on these countries, the Communist par- 
ties, following the Chinese Communist 
model, are expected. to unite all classes 
and groups in a lasting national demo- 
cratic movement.’ 

This, in brief, is the doctrinal under- 
pinning for current Soviet diplomacy 
and economic penetration in the under- 
developed areas. It may, of course, be 
argued that- the departure from the 
Stalinist view is nothing more than a 
temporary expedient to court the Asian 
and Near Eastern leaders, but that 
basically, the Leninist-Stalinist doctrine 
of the two hostile camps—Communist 
and capitalist—-has not changed. Be 
that as it may, the new view of the un- 
derdeveloped areas is the crucial point 
for Communist strategy during the pres- 
ent period. It is, at the very least, more 
realistic than the Stalinist position which 
refused to take account of the independ- 
ence and importance of newly formed 
states in the underdeveloped parts of 
the world and has opened a new dimen- 
sion to Soviet diplomacy. 


THe Communist ROAD To POWER 


The most publicized point of doctrine 
and the one which was—and still is— 
materially at stake during the post- 
Twentieth Congress crisis had to do 
with the seizure of power and the sub- 
sequent development of “socialism.” 
The Congress denied that violence is 
prescribed in Communist doctrine on 


7 This strategy prescribed for the Commu- 
nist parties in underdeveloped countries dates 
from Stalin’s days. What is more interesting 
is that although the identical strategy is in 
force today, the new Soviet diplomatic ap- 
proach to these countries has put pressure on 
the Communist parties to move toward a 
“united front from above” strategy, that is, 
to give partial support to the regimes with 
which the Soviet Union is co-operating. See 
my article, “Recent ‘Shifts in Communist 
Strategy: India and South East Asia,” in Seg- 
viet Survey, No. 16-17 (June-July 1957), 
London, pp. 40-46. l 
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the transition to socialism or that other 
Communist countries are required to 
pattern themselves on the Soviet model. 
Khrushchev pointed out that there were 
already three situations in which “so- 
cialism” was being developed in accord- 
ance with particular historical and so- 
cial conditions: the Chinese People’s 
Republic, the European ‘People’s De- 
mocracies,’ and Yugoslavia.2 More- 
over, he asserted that it is probable that 
more forms of transition to socialism 
will appear which need not be associ- 
ated: with civil war under all circum- 
stances. In a number of capitalist coun- 
tries there is a real opportunity, he said, 


to capture a stable majority in parliament, 
and transform the latter from an organ of 
bourgeois democracy into a genuine instru- 
ment of the people’s will. 


Khrushchev made this something less 
than a universal proposition by his 
qualification that in those countries 


where capitalism is still strong and has a 
huge military and police apparatus at its 
disposal, the reactionary forces will of 
course inevitably offer serious resistance. 
There the transition to socialism will be 
attended by a sharp class, revolutionary 
struggle. . 


The situation is more propitious, as 
Mikoyan indicated in his speech to the 
Congress, in a small bourgeois country 
neighboring on socialist countries; there 
the transition to socialism can take 
place by peaceful means, vide Czecho- 
slovakia. 

In citing Lenin’s dictum that all na- 
tions will arrive at socialism, but not 
in exactly the same way, Khrushchev 
added nothing substantial to the doc- 
trine of “national roads to socialism.” 
It is precisely because of the vagueness 
of this concept that conflicting and 
heretical interpretations emerged in the 

8 Khrushchev’s remarks on the transition to 


socialism are in the “Report of the Central 
Committee” (note 4 supra), pp. 22-24, 
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crisis following de-Stalinization. The 
separate and peaceful roads formula had 
actually been incorporated into the pro- 


gram of a number of Western European ` 


Communist parties while Stalin was still 
alive. As far back as 1951-52, for ex- 
ample, the Communist party of Great 
Britain had held that 


... the people of Britain can transform 
capitalist democracy into a real People’s 
Democracy, transforming Parliament, the 
product of Britain’s historic struggle for 
democracy, into the democratic instrument 
of the will of the vast majority of her 
people.® 


Finally, if Khrushchev had been in 
the mood at the Twentieth Congress to 
pay respect to his mentor, he might 
have mentioned Stalin’s prediction in 
his Foundations of Leninism (1924) 
that ` 


in the remote future, if the proletariat is 
victorious in the most important capitalist 
countries, and if the present capitalist en- 
circlement is replaced by a socialist en- 
circlement, a “peaceful” path of develop- 
ment is quite possible for certain capitalist 
countries. ... 


The proletariat: has not yet been vic- 
torious in the most important capitalist 
countries and “capitalist encirclement” 
has not yet given way to “socialist en- 
circlement” but, as the Communists to- 
day boast, it has been replaced by the 
emergence of two parallel world sys- 
tems, the “socialist” and the capitalist. 
The “remote future” has become our 
reality. 

Khrushchev’s caveat that peaceful 
transition should be ruled out “where 
capitalism is still strong and has a huge 
military and police apparatus at its dis- 
posal,” suggests, moreover, that this 
“revision” of doctrine was not intended 
as a revision at all, but as propaganda 


9 The British Road to Socialism, program 
of the Communist party issued in April 1952, 
p. 12. 
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pure and simple as far as the Western 
democracies are concerned. If it has 
any relevance, it is to the underdevel- 
oped countries where a Communist-led 
national coalition (on the Chinese Com- 
munist pattern) may have the opportu- 
nity of achieving power “from within,” 
that is, by seizing the reins of govern- 
ment by coup d’état or by parliamen- 
tary takeover. 


DrE-STALINIZATION AND THE REASSER- 
TION OF THE OLD ORTHODOXY 


The post-Twentieth Congress crisis in 
the Communist movement was pre- 
cipitated when Khrushchev denounced 
Stalin’s terroristic practices and mega- 
lomania without then, however, chal- 
lenging fundamental doctrine or inter- 
party relationships.2° Delivered pri- 
marily for reasons of domestic politics 
which are still obscure—a quiet de- 
Stalinization had been going on for some 
time—-Khrushchev’s speech had unfore- 
seen consequences in the Communist 
orbit, notably the return to power of 
Gomulka in Poland and the Hungarian 
revolt. How serious and unprecedented 
was the centrifugal pull within the in- 
ternational Communist movement is sug- 
gested by the spectacle of Togliatti’s 
calling upon the Soviet leaders for a 
“Marxist explanation” of the Stalin phe- 
nomenon '—~the Soviet leaders were un- 
obliging }*-and the intervention of the 


10 Khrushchev’s “Secret Speech” is printed 
in The Anti-Stalin Campaign and Interna- 
tional Communism (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1956), pp. 1-89. 

11 Togliattis interview in Nuovi argumenti, 
published in The Anti-Stalin Campaign, op. 
cit., pp. 97-139. 

12Qn June 30, 1956, the CPSU Central 
Committee issued a statement “On Overcom- 
ing the Personality Cult and Its Conse- 
quences” (Supplement to New Times, July 5, 
1956, No. 28) in which it tried to end the 
confusion among Communists stemming from 
Khrushchev’s attack on Stalin. Posing the 
question “How could the Stalin personality 
cult, with all its adverse effects, arise and 
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Chinese Communists as conciliators in 
Eastern Europe. That the leader of a 
Communist party would have the te- 
merity to criticize the Soviet system and 
to deride his masters in the Kremlin for 
being poor Marxists, or that the CPSU 
would have to call on the assistance of 
another party to pull its chestnuts out 
of the fire was symptomatic of the 
shaken unity of the Communist move- 


ment, following the policy of de-Stalini-° 


zation. The subsequent Hungarian up- 
rising came as close as anything to dis- 
rupting that unity entirely. 

Yet, paradoxically it was the Hun- 
garian revolt which smoothed the way 
for the re-establishment of Soviet pri- 
‘macy and the reassertion of orthodoxy. 
Soviet suppression of the revolt served 
as a warning to the exponents of rapid 
liberalization in Poland. The Chinese 
Communists, dependent on the Soviet 
orbit for capital equipment and tech- 
nical aid, were alarmed about the pos- 
sible disruption of deliveries and cer- 
tainly about the threat to the cohesion 
of the system that they consider their 
best security guarantee against the 
West. Even the Yugoslav Communists, 
equivocal. about the necessity of Soviet 
intervention in Hungary, registered con- 
cern over the consequences of a “coun- 
ter-revolution” in Eastern Europe. In 
addition, the Soviet Union had the sup- 
port of parties both inside and outside 
the orbit: the East German, Czech, 
Dutch, French, and others. In the end, 


spread under the Soviet socialist system?”, 
the Central Committee in a most un-Marxist 
way attributed it to Stalin’s “personal charac- 
teristics,” his contro] of the security apparatus, 
and so forth. It vehemently denied that the 
personality cult stemmed from the very na- 
ture of Soviet society and that its existence 
indicated that the social system of the USSR 
had changed somehow. To Togliatti’s ques- 
tion whether the personality cult reflected 
“certain forms of degeneration” in Soviet so- 
ciety, the Central Committee retorted “there 
are no grounds whatever for this question.” 
Q. E. D. 
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something like order was restored within 
the movement, not, however, without 
considerable losses in membership and 
popular support, particularly in West- 
ern Europe. It was not until the for- 
tieth anniversary celebration of the Bol- 
shevik revolution in Moscow that the 
effect of the turmoil on Communist doc- 
trine could be assessed. 


THE TWELVE-PARTY DECLARATION 


The leaders of the international Com- 
munist movement assembled in Moscow 
when the Soviet Union’s prestige had 
never been higher. With the launching 
of the earth satellite, the USSR had 
taken a “qualitative leap into space.” 
The Soviet leaders made good use of the 
occasion to enforce the claims of doc- 
trinal orthodoxy and of their policies. 

On November 14—16, 1957, the rep- 
resentatives of the twelve Communist 
parties in power 1? signed a “Declara- 
tion” which embodied the “basic laws” 
applicable to all countries embarking on 
a Socialist revolution and building so- 
clalism.** These “laws” are, in brief, 
the indispensability of the Communist 
party in achieving a proletarian revolu- 
tion “in one form or another” and es- 
tablishing a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat in “one form or other”; public 
ownership of the basic means of produc- 
tion; gradual Socialist reconstruction of 
agriculture; planned development of the 
national economy; and solidarity of the 
working class of one country with the 
working class of other countries—prole- 
tarian internationalism. 


13 The Yugoslav Communists did not join 
in this “Declaration,” probably because of 
their disagreement with the way in which the 
leading role of the Soviet Union was formu- 
lated and, it may be surmised, because of the 
strong attack on “revisionism” with which 
they have often been labeled for their inter- 
nal decentralization policies and their conten- 
tion that in some areas the Communist party 
is not indispensable for achieving socialism. 

14 Pravda, November 22, 1957. 
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These guidelines for the Communist 
parties hardly show any departure from 
those of the Stalinist era. The quali- 
fications that “national peculiarities” 
must be taken into account in carrying 
out these “laws” is standard in Com- 
munist literature, and the “Declaration” 
itself warns that exaggeration of these 
peculiarities is just as harmful to the 
cause of socialism as disregarding them 
would be. ‘Taken together with the 
statement that “in condemning dog- 
matism, the communist parties believe 
that the main danger at present is re- 
visionism,” it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that a new orthodoxy— 
hardly differing from Stalinist ortho- 
doxy—has been reimposed on the Com- 
munist movement. The Soviet leaders, 
themselves, prefer to stress the conti- 
_ nuity of “line” from the Twentieth 

_ CPSU Congress, but there is no essen- 
tial contradiction involved: the Twen- 
tieth Congress was Khrushchev’s at- 
tempt to break with the harshest and 
rigid aspects of Stalin’s ways of doing 
business; there was no break with the 
essentials of the system. . 


NATIONAL COMMUNISM 


And yet it cannot be said with cer- 
tainty that the status quo ante was re- 
established. The mere repetition of the 
basic doctrine is not itself crucial since 
the doctrine is broad enough to permit 
a whole range of tactics. If the state 
of mind of the Khrushchevite leader- 
ship is different from Stalin’s, if the po- 
litical pressures within the Communist 
orbit do dictate what one observer has 
called “rationalized totalitarianism,” 
some change in methods and tactics 
within a rigidly prescribed framework 
may yet evolve. And change would 


15 See Khrushchev’s report to the Jubilee 
Session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
November 6, 1957 in Supplement to New 
Times, No. 46 (November 14, 1957), pp. 
13-14. 
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seem to hinge more on developments in 
Gomulka’s Poland than in Yugoslavia. 
With Yugoslavia outside Soviet control, 
Khrushchev could afford to make con- 
cessions to Tito on such matters as 
separate roads to socialism. Conces- 
sions to Poland, however, precisely be- 
cause it is within the area of Soviet con- 
trol, may have more far-reaching effects 
on the satellite countries. 

In his report on the November con- 
ference of Communist parties, Gomulka 
stated that 


the main ideas contained in the declaration - 
and manifesto 18 have been frequently ex- 
pressed before by Communist and workers 
parties, including our party. Although the 
declaration and manifesto contain ideas ex- 
pressed before, their great importance con- 
sists in the fact that these ideas are assum- 
ing increasing practical significance, that 
they are becoming more and more timely, 
and that the correctness of these ideas is 
confirmed more and more in actual life by 
a growing number of facts.?? : 


While Gomulka did not see eye to eye 
with the Soviet leaders on all points at 
the Moscow Conference—he and the 
Hungarians apparently were opposed to 
the formulation on the leading role of 
the Soviet Union **—he was prepared to 
see the reconciliation of what have been 
in practice two mutually exclusive con- 
cepts: loyalty to the Soviet Union and, 


16 The reference is to the “peace manifesto” 
signed by 64 Communist parties including the 
Yugoslav at a meeting in Moscow, November 
16-19, 1957. The text is carried in Pravda, 
November 23, 1957. 

17 “Report on the Results of the Moscow 

Conference of Communist and Workers Par- 
ties to a Warsaw. Meeting of Party Activists,” 
November 28, Radio Warsaw, November 29, 
1957. 
' 18 The SED delegate, Friedrich Ebert, in his 
report on the Conference, omitted Gomulka 
and Kadar from the list of those who had 
“unanimously agreed with Mao Tse-tung that 
only the CPSU can be at the head of the so- 
cialist camp.” (Neues Deutschland, Novem- 
ber 30, 1957, p. 4.) 
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as he put it, the “complete political and 
organizational freedom and the genuine 
sovereignty of each party.” 

Of course there is always the chance 
that Gomulka is deluding himself, but 
what he is fighting for—a circumscribed 
yet crucial area of freedom of decision— 
is of utmost importance for the other 
Communist parties and the future de- 
velopment of communism. As a Lenin- 
ist—one is almost tempted to say, as 
a realist—Gomulka has long since en- 
dorsed the “general principles univer- 
sally applicable in the struggle for so- 
cialism”: a Marxist-Leninist party, es- 
tablishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, socialization of the means of 
production, and a policy in accordance 
with-the Leninist principles of prole- 
tarian internationalism.7® But on the 
doctrine of national roads to socialism 
Gomulka is precise where his Soviet 
colleagues have been purposely vague. 
To him, “national roads to socialism” 
means the differences between the way 
in which socialism is constructed in a 
given country and the way it developed 
in the Soviet Union. The concrete path 
to socialism, Gomulka said, is deter- 
mined by concrete, general historical 
conditions; by the concrete correlation 
of class forces both in a given country 
and on an international scale; and by 
the more favorable economic and world 


situation of today which permits a- 


slower pace in development, particularly 
in the countryside. It is an interna- 
tional road in the sense that every na- 
tional, and thus also the Polish, road to 
socialism should be based on the general 
fundamental principles which are com- 


19 Gomulka’s speech of May 15, 1957 to the 
Ninth Plenum of the Polish Communist Cen- 
tral Committee; Radio Warsaw, May 16, 1957. 
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mon to all countries. But this general 
international road to socialism, he con- 
tinued, 


presupposes in turn a national understruc- 
ture, peculiar to each country, and it is in 
this sense that we speak about the national, 
and thus in our case, the Polish road to so- 
cialism. 


Gomulka, then, is advocating a change 
that boils down to the ability of each 
national Communist leadership to make 
its own decisions without interference 
from Moscow but within broadly con- 
ceived rules—the “basic laws.” In for- 
malistic terms, this would represent no 
change in the doctrine of proletarian in- 
ternationalism, or of national roads to 
socialism; in fact, it would be a funda- 
mental change in Communist practice. 
and outlook. 

The Twentieth CPSU Congress was 
in a sense a tragedy for the Communist 
movement; it raised hopes beyond any- 
thing that was indicated by a close read- 
ing of the speeches and proceedings. 
Poznan, the unseating of the Polish 
Stalinist leadership, the Hungarian re- 
volt, the outpourings of the intellec- 
tuals contributed to the impression that 
far more basic changes were being forced 
on the Soviet leadership than it had an- 
ticipated. Lost sight of was the fact 
that the post-Stalinist leadership, in 
tempering the brutality of the regime, 
had not departed essentially from Stal- 
inist doctrine. But events have their 
own logic, and it may be that Gomulka 
will be proved right in saying that de- 
velopments since the Twentieth Con- 
gress have given some content. to what 
were then merely propagandistic pro- 
nouncements concerning national’ roads 
to socialism. 


The Soviet Stake in Eastern Europe 


By ALEXANDER DALLIN 


Abstract: Practical power politics as well as ideological considerations were 
at the root of the Soviet seizure of Eastern Europe at the end of World War II. 
While Soviet policy has since Stalin’s death become more flexible, the basic as- 
sumptions and motives have apparently not changed. In its own view, Moscow 
cannot afford to abandon Eastern Europe even if, in material and military terms, . 


the area becomes a liability. 


OR MORE than a decade, the So- 


viet Union has sought to maximize 
_its control over Eastern Europe. By 
arms, by diplomacy, and by deceit, it 
seized and consolidated power in ‘‘suc- 
cessive, consequent stages’”—to use Mos- 
cow’s terminology—employing depend- 
ent Communist regimes to reshape East- 
ern Europe in the Soviet image. At 
considerable risk, it then proffered the 
satellites a modest relaxation analogous 
to that which the USSR itself witnessed 
after Stalin’s death. And, to maintain 
its hold over the “People’s Democ- 
racies,” Moscow has used all manner of 
means to cope with some of the great- 
est challenges in its history—challenges 
_ symbolized by the names of Tito, Go- 
mulka, and Nagy. Why? 

Moscow has never made an explicit 
statement about the Soviet “stake” in 
this area. By the very nature of the 
problem, a frank assessment of Soviet 
motivation and commitments cannot 
come from the Kremlin. Indeed, it is 
likely that the Soviet leaders themselves 
make decisions on the basis of vari- 
ous considerations whose specific weight 
they may be unable to relate or identify. 

It would be fatuous to ignore the com- 
plex body of Marxist-Leninist doctrine 
- which has played so pervasive a part in 
Communist outlook and action. Even 


though the ideology, in its day-to-day 
application, has itself become an object 
of pragmatic manipulation, the basic 
Image of the world-wide historical proc- 
ess—rooted in the dialectic concept of 
two inevitably struggling opposites—is 
deeply and perhaps ineluctably im- 
pressed on the thinking and feeling of 
Soviet policy makers. Originally lim- 
ited to a vertical, class struggle within 
each society, the “two-world” concept 
was soon projected upon a horizontal, 
geographically divided world. If the 
victory of Communism in Russia failed, 
in 1917-20, to spark similar take-overs 
elsewhere in the world, this was due 
according to Moscow to a “temporary 
stabilization of capitalism’-—temporary 
since inevitably new crises and wars 
would bring about successive defections 
from the capitalist into the Communist 
“camp.” This is still the view: 


‘Marxism-Leninism teaches [a recent semi- 


official analysis confirms] that between 
capitalism and socialism [i.e., communism] 
lies a period of transition which is the era 
of the destruction and, eventually, com- 
plete downfall of capitalism——-the period of 
the germination, ceaseless growth and vic- 
tory of socialism. The basic content of 
the period of transition is the struggle be- 
tween the dying and vanquished but not 
yet destroyed capitalism and the newly 


Alexander Dallin, Ph.D., New York City, is Associate Professor of International Rela- 
tions, Russian Institute, Columbia University. He was formerly Associate Director of 
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born and rapidly growing Communism, ac- 
cording to the principle of kto kovo [‘who 
bests whom?’]... 2 


In the Soviet explanation, World War 
II set off a new phase in this world 
struggle which resulted in the defection 
of Eastern Europe into the Soviet camp. 
Kommunist; the theoretical journal of 
the Soviet Communist party, explained: 


After the crushing of the aggressive powers 
fin World War II] ... there began the 
second round of national wars and revolu- 
tions. The imperialist chain was broken in 
several spots, and an entire family of so- 
cialist states has appeared on the globe. 
... Socialism has become a world sys- 
tem,” 


With blind faith in its inevitable pro- 
gression, with pride in its step-by-step 
realization, this view of the expanding 
“world system” symbolized by the satel- 
lite orbit has been frequently repeated 
in recent years. The Communist par- 
ties of the Soviet orbit in November 
1957 reiterated that nothing can amend 
or arrest the “inevitable laws of histori- 
cal development.” 

Thus the East European orbit is the 
expression of an ideologically perceived, 
unalterable manifest destiny. At the 
same time its existence is also a source 
of genuine pride—and propaganda. 
Time and again the emergence of the 
world system of twelve powers—includ- 
ing seven in Eastern Europe—is cited 
as a manifestation of the “triumphal 
march” of communism—and a show 
piece for the outside world. It is 


the material expression of Lenin’s right- 
ness, when he said in 1921: “Our path is 
correct, for this is the path which sooner 
or later the other countries will inevitably 
follow, too.” 3 


1 Akademiia nauk SSSR, Institut Filosofi, 
O narodnoi demokratii v stranakh Evropy 
(Moscow, 1956), p. 59. 

2 Editorial, Kommunist, No. 6 (Moscow, 
1957), p. 7. 

3 Kommunist, No. 5 (1957), p. 14. 
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And in its operational application, it 
provides a model for the West: 


It is no accident that of late the program 
of Communist parties in capitalist coun- 
tries speaks of the people’s democracies as 
the proximate goal for whose attainment the 
Communist party appeals to the masses.* 


THE IDEAS OF POWER 


Awareness of ideological mainsprings 
by no means.implies neglect of power 
considerations. In harmony with the 
“unity of theory and practice” intrinsic 
in Leninism, ideology and power are 
married to produce the rationale for So- 
viet foreign policy. Given the perpetual 
struggle between the two “world sys- 
tems,” offensive and defensive are re- 
duced to complementary facets of an 
objectively determined tug of war in 
which the retreat of one side ipso facto 
means the advance of the other. In the 
context of interwar Russia, expansion 
was foreshadowed by the Soviet demand 
for “friendly neighbors” as a prerequisite 
for the attainment of ‘Communism—a 
theme successfully exploited by Soviet 
press and diplomacy as a security meas- 
ure during World War II. 


Can socialism victorious in one country 
consider itself as fully secure [Stalin asked 
in 1938]? ... Itcannot ... [unless] our 
country were situated on an island and if 
it had not many other countries around it. 
But since we live not ori an island but in 
a system of states, of which a consider- 
able number are hostile to us . . . we say 
openly and frankly that the victory of so- 
cialism is not yet complete.’ 


In the long run, Moscow maintains, 
none but “Socialist” states can be 
“friendly neighbors.” 

Not that the establishment of an 
East European bloc has been permitted 
to dull Soviet intransigeance or has re- 


t Akademiia nauk, op. cit. (note 1 supra), 
p. 22. > 
5 Izvestija, February 15, 1938. 
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duced the danger of conflict.6 But it 
has, in fact, made a very substantial 
contribution to the Soviet “position of 
strength” in international dealings. Di- 
vorced from ideological underpinnings, 
the Russian advance to the Elbe has 
meant the filling of a power vacuum 
created by the defeat of the Nazi em- 
pire: as elsewhere on the peripheries of 
the USSR, geographic accretion—even 
at the price of enmity from erstwhile 
friends—has been the almost unfailing 
reflex whenever opportunities arose to 
expand. 

Since the geopolitical co-ordinates re- 
main unaltered, Moscow has in the 
process fulfilled what amounts to the 
maximum program of traditional tsarist 
objectives'in Europe (as formulated, for 
instance, in 1914-16). To recognize 
this is not to reduce “ideology” to a 
mere front for the implementation of 
jingoist daydreams. It is to acknowl- 
edge the existence of “objective” na- 
tional and strategic considerations in 
Soviet policy in Eastern Europe. 

Defense objectives have played some 
part in Russia’s attempt-—in 1944-48 
as in earlier generations—to rid itself 
of the neighboring Western-oriented 
cordon sanitaire and of the staging 
area of a German-sponsored Drang 
nach Osten. Enhanced by the absence 
of natural borders in Eastern Europe, 
such considerations are given strength 
by the past use of the “Middle Tier” as 
a springboard against Russia, and by 
the traditional Russian strategy of re- 
lying on space as a weapon against in- 
vasion. 

The apparent plausibility of such de- 


6 “Certain comrades [the party rebuked the 
heretics in 1951] have erroneously construed 
the establishment of a system of people’s de- 
mocracies in a number of countries bordering 
on the USSR as liquidating the capitalist 
encirclement. Evidently these comrades look 
upon capitalist encirclement as a purely geo- 
graphical concept, which is of course entirely 
wrong.” (Bolshevik, No. 16, 1951, p. 61.) 
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fensive factors permitted the Soviet au- 
thorities to exploit the reality of anti- 
German sentiment—and Western com- 
passion for wartime Russia——to justify 
an immodest program of totalitarian ag- 
grandizement; an effort whose manipu- 
lative character is revealed by its po- 
litically inspired modulations since the 
end of the war. The original posture 
of solidarity with East European allies 
and of all-Slav brotherhood (with Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia) as 
against the enemy states (Rumania 
and Hungary included) was abandoned 
when they all became “co-equal” mem- 
bers of the Socialist family of nations; 
the anti-German obbligato was muted 
when East Germany emerged as a fledg- 
ling member of the bloc. Correspond- 
ingly, in recent years; the bloc—through 
bilateral agreements, the Warsaw Pact, 
and secret arrangements—has served as 
a bastion against the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, West Germany, and 
the United States.’ The reality of its 
strategic worth remains to be examined; 
but the Soviet determination to have 
and to hold the area has, in Soviet eyes, 
been justified by considerations of doc- 
trine and defense alike. There is nor- 
mally no conflict between the dictates 
of Soviet power and ideology. 

It is rare to find Soviet admissions 
that the satellite area was intended as 
a bridgehead against the West. There 
is little doubt that, in the West Euro- 
pean fluidity of the immediate postwar 
years, Stalin had harbored such military 
designs; but in his letter to Tito on 
May 4, 1948, he admitted that “un- 
fortunately the Soviet army did not 
and could not render [any] assistance 
to the French and Italian Communist 

7 An additional, though clearly minor, use 
was the co-ordination of foreign policies, the 
appearance of the Soviet “bloc” in interna- 
tional organizations, and the formal differ- 
entiation that permitted the fiction of a “neu- 


tral’ Poland or Czechoslovakia during the 
Korean crisis. 
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parties.” The less overt expression of 
this aggressive concept was the elevation 
of the “People’s Democracies” to the 
status, formerly held by the USSR 
alone, of “shock brigades in the inter- 
national liberation movement.” $ 


FORM AND FAÇADE 


In Eastern Europe, just as within the 
USSR, Moscow has striven for maxi- 
mum efective but not formal control. 
Skillfully applying the “salami tactics” 
of eliminating competing foci of power 
and personalities, it has sought to have 
the satellites emulate Soviet example 
and experience—which, during the hey- 
day of Stalinism, constituted the sole 
permissible “road to Communism.” 

Yet, while the practice in Eastern Eu- 
rope seemed to be approaching the So- 
viet norm, Moscow betrayed an amaz- 
ing sensitivity to forms and fictions. A 
theory of “people’s democracy” was for- 
mulated with an embarrassing absence 
of Marxist-Leninist foundations. At 
first it was advertised as a possible 
middle course between West. and East: 
clearly, an artifact. When, about 1948, 
Communist control in the satellites was 
secured, the distinction between Soviet 
and East European systems of govern- 
ment was abandoned. In the words of 
Jozef Révai, 


we must liquidate the concept ... that a 
People’s Democracy is some quite specific 
kind of state which differs from the Soviet 
not only in form but also in its essence 
and function. 


Revai openly acknowledged that the 
plan to eliminate all non-Communist 
‘influence had existed from the outset 
. but that “it was not correct to show 
our cards.” ° . 

“Not to show our cards” was part of 
the motivation behind the maintenance 


8 Bol’ shaia sovetskaia entsiklopediia, 2d ed, 
Vol. 29 (Moscow, 1954), p. 135. 

-9 Tarsadalmi Szemle (Budapest), March- 
April 1949. 
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of “sovereign” states in Eastern Europe. 
Cognizant of national sentiment and of 
the impact on the outside world, Stalin 
chose to recognize the sister states as 
independent: a decision. he had made 
a generation earlier when he wrote to 
Lenin that outright incorporation of “a 
future Soviet Germany, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Finland” into the Soviet Union 
would not be politic: 


It is doubtful whether these peoples, with 
their own states, armies, finances, would— 
once Soviet—-consent to enter into direct 
federal union with Soviet Russia -as the 
Bashkirs or Ukrainians did... because 
they would see in a Soviet type of federa- 
tion a device of reducing their political in- 


` dependence, a violation of this independ- 


ence. I have no doubt that for these 
nations the most expedient form of bring- 
ing about a rapprochement would be a 
confederation, a union of independent 
states. . , .1° 


Tue DILEMMA OF DECOMPRESSION 


Ideology and power were congruent 
in dictating Soviet action in Eastern Eu- 
rope after 1944. Ideology and power 
were both challenged by the forces un- 
leashed in the course of the controlled 
“decompression” of the post-Stalin pe- 
riod. Titoism had foreshadowed the re- 
sulting problem, but so long as Stalin 
was alive, the “People’s Democracies” 
were assumed to be hermetically sealed 
off from the centrifugal contagion. The 
dilemma in moderating the totalitarian 
vise inhered in the necessity of aban- 
doning Stalinist rigidity before a new 
modus vivendi was found. Decompres- 
sion invited more decompression, and 
neither of the two obvious alternatives 
seemed acceptable: further liberaliza- 
tion invited Poland’s “October”; a re- 
turn to Stalinism provoked Hungary’s. 
Eastern Europe was caught between the 
Soviet determination to maintain con- 
trol and the necessity to relax controls. 


10 V, I. Lenin, Sochineniia, 3d ed. Vol. 25 
(Moscow, 1932), p. 624, 
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Stalin’s death, the reconciliation with 
Tito—involving recognition “that there 
were various “roads to socialism’——and 
the shock-wave started by Khrushchev’s 
anti-Stalin speech invited an effective 
challenge to Moscow’s monopoly of 
power as well as of ideology in the Com- 
munist world. 

Khrushchev was groping for a new 
formula of empire, which would com- 
bine latitude for the East European de- 
pendencies with an assurance that the 
Soviet stake in the area was not jeop- 
ardized. While Bulganin lectured the 
Poles about their ill-conceived centrifu- 
gal endeavors “under the guise of con- 
forming to so-called ‘national features,’ 
attempts to undermine the authority 
of the people’s democracy under the 
pretext of ‘extending democracy, ” Y 
Khrushchev offered to transform the 
bloc into “a stable indestructible com- 
monwealth of many countries.” 1? While 
warning against Yugoslav, Hungarian, 
and Polish excesses of national com- 
munism, Moscow admitted its “mis- 
. takes” of yesteryear and—in the midst 
of the Hungarian crisis—went so far as 
to offer to discuss ways and means “to 
remove any possibility of violation of 
the principles of national sovereignty, 
mutual benefit, and equality”; to ne- 
gotiate the removal of advisers, armed 
forces, and economic exploitation; and 
to establish “a great commonwealth of 
socialist nations.” 18 

Up to October 1956, the dominant 
course was one of-reluctant concessions 
calculated to take the wind out of the 
sails of “national communism”: a change 
of tactics that involved no basic re- 
assessment by Moscow of its vital and 
variegated “stake” in Eastern Europe. 
The explosive events that ensued dem- 
onstrated the inadequacy of these 
tactics. 


11 Pravda, July 22, 1956. 
12 Pravda, July 16, 1956. 
13 Pravda, October 31, 1956. 
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KHRUSHCHEV vs. MOLOTOV 


The new course in Eastern Europe 
was not charted without serious dis- 
sension within the Kremlin. The con- 
flict came to a head at the closed Cen- 
tral Committee Plenum of July 1955. 
Khrushchev reformulated Soviet strat- 
egy in a characteristic amalgam of 
traditional ideological categories and 
realistic appraisal of power relation- 
ships. His conclusion amounted to a 
recognition that in Europe the “second 
round” had come to an end. Since a 
new “temporary stabilization” had ob- 
tained there, efforts to push westward 
must be halted as futile** In Europe, 
the object of Soviet policy must be to 
hold the line—the Liibeck-Tirana line, 
that is—against the West: a course 
opportune in that it permits Khrushchev 
sincerely to demand a recognition and 
freezing of the status quo—the recur- 
rent leitmotif of recent Soviet pro- 
nouncements. As in the 1920’s, when 
Soviet attention shifted from Germany 
to China, eastward lies the course of 
empire; in Khrushchev’s terminology, 
the fate of world capitalism may be 
decided in Asia, where the slogan of 
anti-imperialism must unite Commu- 
nists with non-Communists against the 
West. 

Soviet policy since 1955 has accord- 
ingly attempted to implement the four- 
point program offered by Khrushchev: 
in the West, avoidance of conflict; in 
the underdeveloped world, a sizeable 
intensification of participation and pene- 
tration; with Yugoslavia, a reconcilia- 
tion based on recognition of national 
diversity; and flexibility with regard to 

14 Eugene Varga, the prominent Soviet econ- 
omist, was allowed to elaborate this point by 
admitting that the Communist parties in the 
West had failed to win popular support. “The 
influence of the Social-Democratic parties ... 
has spread in a number of countries to the 


majority of the working class.” (Kommunist, 
No. 4, 1957, p. 44.) 


Tre Soviet STAKE IN EASTERN. EUROPE 


marginal areas such as Austria and Fin- 
land where a compromise was deemed 
possible. The implicit formula for East- 
ern Europe was to maintain the Soviet 
hold. 

The “Stalinists,’ with Vyacheslav 
Molotov as their major spokesman, op- 
posed this strategy: they opposed as 
a retreat an abandonment of Eastern 
Austria; they protested a settlement 
with a Tito who had succumbed to 
capitalist blandishments; they foresaw 
an invitation to national communism in 
Eastern Europe. When the dangers 
foreshadowed by Molotov proved to be 
no chimera, Khrushchev’s position was 
momentarily weakened. At the same 
time, Khrushchev was able to point to 
Georgii Malenkov and others who had 
tolerated and nurtured “rightists” and 
“revisionists”: Imre Nagy, Wladyslaw 
Gomulka. A secret circular of the 


Khrushchev apparat had even earlier . 


accused Malenkov of inviting “serious 
dangers for the people’s democracies and 
for the relations of the Soviet Union 
with these countries... .” 18 
Khrushchev steered a middle course 
—or, more correctly perhaps, vacillated 
—between the Stalinists and the ad- 


vocates of reform, previously supported ° 


as he was apparently by those in the 
armed forces who, from their profes- 
sional point of view, were prepared to 


keep Hungary and probably Poland - 


’ under effective Soviet rule.” 


15The account of the July plenum, first 
revealed by Seweryn Bialer on the basis of 
the stenographic’ record, has been indirectly 
confirmed by’ other Polish and Yugoslav evi- 
dence. 

16 Seweryn Bialer, “The Three Schools of 
Kremlin Policy,” The New Leader, July 29, 
1957. 

17 Tt is possible that the accusation of “ad- 
venturism” in military and foreign policy, 
leveled against Marshal Zhukov at the time 
of his ouster, referred to. an insistence on 
military intervention in Poland in October 
1956. 
1957.) 


‘and the Soviet Union itself. 


(The New York Times, November 3, 
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BETWEEN STALINISM AND SPONTANEITY 


If politics is the art of the possible, 
Khrushchev has been the artist of the 
totalitarian middle: neither the use of 
brute force nor the tolerance of “ 
Visionist” anathema could restore un- 
animity in Eastern Europe. Could a 
mixture of both obviate the dangers? 
Once the previous tactics had proved to 
be in vain, the Kremlin—still seeking a 
new formula for the Soviet imperium— 
chose to use its power to keep the sphere 
intact—and then to embark on a flex- 
ible, vigorous attempt to promote more 
meaningful changes within. 

In theory and ideology, this middle 
course has been marked by a recogni- 


tion of both “multiple paths” to com- 


munism and doctrinal unity. The new 
formula recognizes the predominance of 
the USSR within the system; reduces 
divergences to a’matter of tactics; 18 
and defines the minimum common de- 
nominator of Communist orthodoxy 


‘throughout the Soviet bloc.*® A vigorous 


attack on deviationists of all hues has 
been in progress to restore the “purity” 
of ideology in Eastern Europe, China, 
Despite 


18 “The variety of conditions in different 
countries tolerates no stereotype, no standard- 
ization in the application of tactical means of 
struggle.” (Kommunist, No. 9, 1957, p. 9.) 

19 Suslov, the Presidium’s theoretician, in 
November 1956 formulated the following four 
conditions: Communist one-party rule; co- 
operation with peasants and other toilers; 
liquidation of capitalist ownership, and eco- 
nomic planning; and vigilant police control. 
(Pravda, November 7, 1956.) The declaration ` 
adopted’ by the twelve Communist parties of 
the Soviet bloc one year later elaborated these 


‘into nine points, which now also include 


dictatorship of the proletariat, socialist revolu- 
tion in ideology and culture, national equality, 
and proletarian international solidarity—that 
is, recognition of Soviet leadership within the 
“camp.” (Pravda, November 22, 1957.) “The 
most important common feature of the transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism is the leader- 
ship of . . . the Marxist-Leninist Party.” 
(Kommunist, No. 16, 1957, p. 5.) 


- a Change in climate and attitude. 


e 
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the concessions, Moscow continues in 
its insistence that it alone can, or may, 
interpret the creed. 

In practical politics, there has been a 
similar attempt to walk the razor’s edge 
between Stalinism and spontaneity, be- 
tween force and freedom. Most dra- 
matic in the case of Poland, the complex 
network of Soviet controls has been cut 
back. A variety of genuine relaxations 
—from the release of prisoners to 
greater realism (and Soviet assistance) 
in economic policy—have contributed to 
Yet 
there is a point beyond which Moscow 
will not yield. In the last analysis, 
Gomulka, and perhaps Kádár himself, 
is tolerated only as a necessary evil; 
and by the end of 1957 a new and 
partly successful drive was once again 
under way to reduce the scope of satel- 
lite autonomy, culminating in the de- 
mand that Poland cease accepting aid 
from the West. 

The “German menace” has been aptly 


used to keep Poland, and perhaps Czech- ' 
oslovakia, in line. This is bound to be 


a potent argument.*° The Gomulka 
wing, warning its followers not to go 
“too far,” explained unmistakably: 


Here and there demands for the withdrawal 
of Soviet army units from Poland are being 
voiced. . . . In the present international 
situation such demands are contrary to the 
most vital interests of the nation and to 
Polish raison d’état.. . . The Soviet Union 
is so far the only one of the Four Powers 
to have recognized and guaranteed our 
western frontiers. .. .?4 


With some variation, the combination 
of power, persuasion, and porridge has 
been equally apparent in the other satel- 
lites. 

Yet, however important the changes 
in economy and cultural life, and how- 

20 Bulganin and Zhukov made use of it in 
their declaration of July 25, 1956. 

21Paul E. Zinner, Ed., National Commu- 


nism and Popular Revolt (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1956), pp. 282-283. 
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ever genuine the reduction in the omni- 
presence of the terror machine, it is 
significant that Moscow continues to 
ban any combinations that might chal- 
lenge Soviet power. The deeply en- 
grained Stalinist suspicion of autonomy 
was bared when. in 1948 Moscow vetoed 
a Balkan federation of “people’s democ- 
racies.” A power bloc of “People’s 
Democracies” independent of Moscow 
continues to-be a nightmare today, and 
Tito’s backstage attempts at ties with 
Warsaw and perhaps Bucharest and 
Sofia, as well as expressions in favor of 
an East European federation emanating 
from Warsaw,?? are bound to arouse the 
most profound suspicion in Moscow. 
The new variant of inter-Communist 
contact is, in part, a response to this 
feeling. In Khrushchev’s words, “the 
contacts must be on more elastic and 
different lines. But they must be ef- 
fective.” 28 The Soviet power monopoly 
must remain intact. 


CONTINUITY AND CHANGE 


Recent events in Eastern Europe have 
demonstrated the absence of a broad 
popular basis for the satellite regimes. 
The new strategy reflects at least a 
partial awareness of the necessity for 
Moscow to offer genuine improvements, 
to manufacture consent to the status 
quo not only from without but also from 
within the bloc—-consent on the part of 
subjects who have given the Soviet 
Union a startling object lesson in the 
failure of its methods and ideas. Not 
even the Soviet empire. can live by 
bayonets alone. 

22 As one Polish writer puts it, “the Soviet 
Union has lost the moral right to be the 
exclusive guardian of the interests of the Rev- 
olution. ... Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, here is the heart of Europe. .. . 
An alliance? perhaps a federation?” (Jerzy 
Lovell, in Życie Literackie, November 25, 
1956.) 

23 Konni Zilliacus, 4 New Birth of Free- 
dom? (London: Secker ‘and Warburg, 1957), 
p. 105. 
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If Eastern Europe must be ruled by 
a handful of loyal agents and an arsenal 
of arms, the value of the Middle Tier 
as a strategic base vanishes. It becomes 
a glacis that ties up weapons and man- 
power but promises to be unreliable in 
case of war. Among the considerations 
that led the Soviet authorities to urge 
the adoption of the Rapacki Plan, 
the reluctance to provide thermonuclear 
weapons to Poland, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, or Hungary must carry 
considerable weight. 

The resolution of the Supreme Soviet 
urging a “denuclearized” zone in Cen- 
tral Europe made a European settle- 
ment contingent on the recognition of 
the status quo. To Moscow this means 
a perpetuation of the Soviet sphere, an 
acknowledgment by the West of the 
permanence of the “two-world” concept. 
Just as Stalin took for granted a vivi- 
sected Europe,?* so Khrushchev today 
rules out neutralist defections in Europe. 
It was Imre Nagy’s declaration of neu- 
trality on November 2, 1956, that broke 
the camel’s back. And, when reminded 
that Tito wished to belong to neither 
of the two power blocs, Khrushchev 
retorted: “But how can he say that— 
he must belong somewhere!” ? Either 
—or: the dialectical bipolarity of the 
Soviet world view remains. 

. How rational is the Soviet commit- 
ment in Eastern Europe? Clearly, the 
elusive balance of considerations does 
not rest on a fulcrum of “cost account- 
ing.” Moscow must hold on to the 
satellite sphere even if it hurts. Even if 
Soviet economic and military expendi- 
tures there exceed the material benefits, 
Moscow must stand fast. To yield the 


` 24 Milovan Djilas (The New Class [New . 


York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1957], p. 197) 
recalls a private comment by Stalin that “the 
Western powers will make a country of their 
own out of West Germany, and: we will make 
one of our own of East Germany—that is 
inevitable.” 

25 Zilliacus, op. cit. (note 23 supra), p. 103. 
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“People’s Democracies” would mean to 
strike a body blow at the badly shaken 
faith in the “triumphal march’ of the 
Cause; it would mean an unprecedented 
setback to Soviet prestige and power on 
both sides of the Great Divide. There 
is method in this principled rigidity 
amidst tactical gyrations: today Mos- 
cow knows better than the outside world 
what the repercussions of a new “Oc- 
tober” would be. 

This is not to say that the Soviet 
regime could never yield. In the cases 
of Austria and Finland—where the with- 
drawals involved no collapse of Com- 


“munist governments but merely the 


abandonment of zones or bases—the 
present leadership proved able to com- 
promise when given a chance to do so 
without loss of face. Elsewhere, it 
has refused to do so. Yet one may 
argue that the days of Kadavergehorsam 
are gone forever in the Soviet orbit. 
Institutional strains among Communist 
states and parties; national dissimilari- 
ties and differences in policy and out- 
look; ideological “policentricity” in the 


‘Communist world, in substance sanc- 


tioned by China and other “fraternal” 
movements; economic autonomy, fos- 
tered by recent changes in policy; con- 
ceivably, a more adroit policy of the 
West; and the very experience of the 
post-Stalin era—all attempts, over the 
long haul, foreshadow a continual chaf- 
ing of Eastern Europe at the Soviet 
leash. 

Since November 1956 Soviet action 
has been marked by considerable dexter- 
ity. Yet it is doubtful whether the 
present “middle course” can indefinitely 
stem the tide. Whether Moscow some 
day will decide that the gains are not 
worth the chips, remains to be seen. 
As of now, there is no evidence of such 
a reappraisal. The Kremlin has toned 
down and redefined Stalinist assump- 
tions and objectives, but it has not 
abandoned their essence. 


Eastern Europe in Exile 


By ELIZABETH K. VALKENIER 


Abstract: Because of their composition, the World War II emigrations from 
Eastern Europe have had two main purposes: the preservation of national cul- 
tures subject to intensified Russification and destruction, and the liberation of 


their compatriots from an alien and unpopular rule. 


The recent détente in the 


international situation and signs of liberalization in the satellites have called for 
a reassessment of the émigré policies and have caused disagreement on the role 
of the political and cultural mission of the exiles. 


ESPITE great and fundamental 

differences, all emigrations from 
Eastern Europe since World War II 
have one feature in common—a high 
percentage of intellectuals and public 
figures. Proportionately they consti- 
tute a far greater part of each emigra- 
tion than they did of the population of 
their countries. Moreover, their home- 
lands were under a foreign domination 
which made unparalleled efforts to trans- 
form, not merely the political structure 
of each nation, but its social and po- 
litical life as well. Together these fac- 
tors placed a great responsibility on 
those representatives of Eastern Eu- 
rope’s political and cultural elite who 
found themselves in exile. Thus, émigré 
activities assumed a double aspect: they 
were concerned with the liberation of 
each nation from alien rule and with 
the preservation of its culture, which 
was subjected to fundamental altera- 
tions designed to negate its national, 
Western, and Christian traditions. 

For this reason cultural activities 
among East European exiles are not 
limited to keeping the emigrants in 
touch with their homelands through: the 
publication of newspapers and maga- 
zines in the native tongue, the produc- 
tion of plays from the classical reper- 


tory, the organization of lectures and 
social gatherings. Something much more 
important is at stake which goes far be- 
yond giving a sense of belonging and 
participation to people who find them- 
selves lonely and isolated in a new coun- 
try. It involves the preservation and 
encouragement of national artistic, lit- 
erary, academic, and scientific pursuits 
in an atmosphere free from political op- 
pression. | 
These aims may sound somewhat 
presumptuous to a non-East European. 
But he may not be aware of the or- 
ganized onslaught on national traditions 
in Russia’s satellites—a program which 
cannot be excused by the claim that the 
culture of those countries is being trans- 
ferred from its prewar, largely elite base, 
to a new mass base. For this change 
involves not only the destruction of cer- 
tain time-hallowed national illusions, but 
also an outright falsification of the past. 
Nevertheless a problem-—and a very 
serious one—remains. It is whether a 
small group of writers, journalists, art- 
ists, and scholars can preserve and de- 
velop a national culture apart from its 
homeland and without connection with 
the millions of compatriots who, of ne- 
cessity, are the bearers and the inspira- 
tion of that culture. Without that vivi- 


Elizabeth K. Valkenier, New York City, is on the staff of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. She has written articles on East European affairs for various American journals 
and has contributed to a forthcoming history of Continental socialism. 
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fying and corrective source and back- 
ground, ‘it is quite easy to fall into a 
sterile or static conception of one’s coun- 
try and its people as it is preserved 
in memories antedating 1939, 1945, or 
1948. For even though the nations -be- 
hind the Iron Curtain are enslaved, they 
are experiencing these trying and diffi- 
cult years and are therefore creating 
new allegiances, hopes, and ideals, of 
which the new political and economic 
arrangements form an integral part. 
Creative writers are the ones most 
acutely aware of this problem. Even 
though they are in the fortunate posi- 
tion of being politically free to write of 
the world as they observe and under- 
stand it, many writers, especially of the 
older generation, feel that their literary 
activity in exile faces eventual extinc- 
tion because of the loss of contact with 
their native life, the living language of 
the people, and a wide, responsive audi- 
ence. Far from feeling that they are 
continuing to create a national litera- 
ture, some complain of living and work- 
ing in a vacuum. As Jan Cep, a Czech 
‘Catholic writer living in France, put it: 


After eight years of exile we feel less and 
less that we can rightly present ourselves 
as the messengers ‘or ambassadors of our 


country to our friends in the West. It be- ° 


comes increasingly difficult for us to im- 
agine the spiritual atmosphere and to evolve 
the feelings and the thoughts of those we 
have left behind.1 


Emicre SCHOLARSHIP 


| Fortunately not all the intellectual ef- 
fort-of the exiles is bound to be caught 
in this tragic dilemma. Emigré scholars 


have an easier path before them Many . 


1 “Fate of Czechoslavak Writers,” The Chris- 
tian Democratic Review, Vol. 6, No. 27~28 
(September—October 1956), p. 13. See, also, 
J. Wittlin, “Sorrow and Grandeur of Exile,” 
The Polish Review, Vol. 2, No. 2-3 (Spring- 
Summer 1957). 
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have been able to continue their profes- 
sions and interests in foreign countries. 
During the years 1948-55, when East- 
ern Europe was practically sealed off 
from the rest of the world, they kept up 
their nations’ contribution to knowledge. 
At the same time, they kept the Free 
World informed about the advances in 
learning which did occur in Eastern Eu- 
rope during, and in spite of, the worst 
Stalinist oppression. 

Many of the social scientists among 
them. have strengthened the thin ranks 
of East European experts in the Free 
World and have helped to meet the 
growing demand for detailed informa- 
tion about the past and present of this 
area. A glance at any magazine, sym- 
posium, or book. about East European 
or Russian affairs reveals the names of 
a great many émigrés. Their scholar- 
ship, personal experiences, and knowl- 
edge of languages have greatly increased 
and enriched the information available 
on Russia and Eastern Europe. 

But the effort which many émigrés 
deem most important is the work de- 
voted to the preservation and develop- 
ment of national scholarship. This as- 
sumes all the more importance in view 
of the’ fact that the past of each East 
European state is not merely given a 
new interpretation by the Communists 


_ but is often patently falsified to fit the 


requirements of foreign and domestic 
politics in the satellites. 

Each emigration has its own academy 
of sciences * and several specialized in- 
stitutes. Some, like the Czechoslovak 
Institute in Exile in Holland which puts 
out studies on political, social, and eco- 
nomic developments in the satellites, 
are devoted to contemporary problems. 
Others, like the Polish Historical Insti- 
tute in Rome, which concentrates on 


2 In.1951 the Académie Internationale Libre 
des Sciences et des Lettres was established in 
Paris to unite refugee scholars. Its member- 
ship numbers 260. 
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ecclesiastical history, confine themselves 
to research in older subjects and disci- 
plines. Each institution is conscious 


that it is preserving the values of im- . 


partial scholarship—though sometimes 
it is producing no more than anti-Com- 
munist tracts—and hopes to make its 
output available to students and schol- 
ars behind the Iron Curtain. 

Several examples’ will illustrate the 
vitality and importance of these insti- 
tutes. During the worst of the Stalinist 
period, members of these exile institu- 
tions were the sole répresentatives of 
East European learning at various in- 
ternational congresses. The Rumanian 
Charles I Institute in Paris, for example, 
participated in a dozen international 
gatherings in 1952. Now that some 
cultural contacts between East and West 
have been resumed, the attendance of 
émigré scholars serves to correct some 
of the tendentious assertions made by 
their colleagues from the satellite states. 
Thus, at the Tenth International Con- 
gress of Historical Sciences, held in 
Rome in the fall of 1955, the presence 
of an émigré Lithuanian historian was 
the best answer to the claim of the So- 
viet participants that they represented 
all the non-Russian peoples of the So- 
viet Union, and that only Soviet his- 
toriography dealt properly with these 
peoples, allegedly neglected by “bour- 
geois” historians. 

The research and publication car- 
ried on by institutes and individuals in 
exile are at times performed under very 
difficult conditions. Often unaided by 
the established institutions of the Free 
World, and with only limited resources, 
the émigrés publish collections of docu- 
ments, complete editions of authors, and 
lengthy historical or linguistic works. 
To give but a few examples: Latvians 
have published the memoirs of J. Vacie- 
tis, the first commander of the Soviet 
army, who played an important role in 
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the political and military events of both 
Russia and Latvia during and after the 
Bolshevik revolution, but who has been 
relegated to the dustbin of history. A 
Pole is putting out a three-volume his- 
tory of modern Poland which contains 
much new material on the activity of 
non-Communist leaders and parties; it 
is based in part on personal interviews 
with surviving personalties whose recol- 
lections and experiences might other- 
wise have been Jost. The Rumanians 
have started a program of publications 
anticipating the moment of liberation. 
It includes a complete edition of the 
greatest national poet, M. Eminescu, 
free from the alterations to which his 
work had been subjected by the Com- 
munists. 

Emigrés also follow carefully what- 
ever is published at home and subject it 
to searching criticism. ‘Thus many fal- 
sifications and, more recently, partial 
attempts at the rectification of impar- 
tial learning, which otherwise would 
have gone unanswered, are discussed 
and exposed in detail. For instance, 
the new multivolume history of Poland 
which the regime-sponsored Academy of 
Sciences is putting out was reviewed at 
length in a monthly which does reach 
Poland and is avidly read by intellec- 
tuals there. The reviewer had also fol- 
lowed the critical discussions printed in 
Poland and therefore was able to point 
out where, in spite of the recent, more 
liberal atmosphere in the universities, 
the criticism fell short of the heart of 
the matter. 

It must be admitted that impartial 
scholarship and high standards do not 
always prevail in all émigré publica- 
tions. But interestingly enough, those 
works which are scholarly and unbiased 
and rise above petty political diatribes 
are the ones read and followed with 
deep interest by intellectuals behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


EASTERN EUROPE IN EXILE 


CULTURAL CO-OPERATION 


The ultimate purpose of the cul- 
tural effort of the emigrations has been 
brought to focus by the growing pres- 
sure from the satellites for cultural con- 
tacts and exchanges. Emissaries of the 
regimes have been visiting writers, jour- 
nalists, and scholars in exile with re- 
quests to write for home newspapers, to 
publish in their native countries, or to 
visit with a course of lectures. There 
is no agreement among the émigrés in 
how to deal with this problem. Some 
maintain that these invitations give the 
exiles a chance to perform a real serv- 
ice to their nations—to help them out 
of their isolation and backwardness and 
to diversify their hitherto one-sided ap- 
proach in art and learning. Others op- 
pose any contacts, believing that they 
will only compromise the émigrés in 
their independent role of opposition and 
will help the regimes to entrench them- 
selves in power. 

The degree of opposition to cultural 
co-operation depends on the degree of 
liberalization at home. With the Poles, 
contacts have flourished most and best. 
Their institutions in exile supply Po- 
land’s universities, hospitals, and libra- 
ries with books, equipment, and peri- 
odicals. ‘They also help Polish schol- 
ars and writers who come to the West 
to establish contacts with foreigners, 
and -compatriots alike. Works of exiled 
writers are being published and dis- 
cussed at home, and there have been in- 
stances of some articles from Poland 
appearing in émigré periodicals. 


Other emigrations do not have such. 


a lively interchange, but they are under 
growing pressure to institute it. As 
this trend continues it will become in- 
creasingly difficult to ignore requests, 
especially in view of the devastations 
wrought on the intellectual life at home 


and the sincere desire of people behind © 


the Iron Curtain to put an end to their 
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isolation. The problem of where to 
draw the line between what constitutes 
collaboration and independent co-opera- 
tion with a satellite regime is bound to 
plague Eastern European émigrés for 
some time to come.® 


- POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


Political action is equally important 
to the several emigrations. The demo-. 
cratic and liberal émigrés have made 
the United States the center of their 
liberation efforts. As the cold war 
waxed, national councils and commit- 
tees composed of former members of 
parliament and diplomats, as well as of 
other leading personalities on the cul- 
tural and political life of each state, 
were formed in Washington and New 
York with the official consent and 
private support of Americans.* These 


3 Tt is well-nigh impossible to gauge the atti- 
tude of the people behind the Iron Curtain 
to this aspect of émigré activities. However, 
Tygodnik Powszechny, the independent Catho- 
lic weekly published in Cracow, has recently 
had some significant observations on the sub- 
ject. One of its chief contributors, upon visit- 
ing England, was appalled by the exclusive 
preoccupation of Polish émigrés with Poland 
as it was before 1939, their complete lack 
of understanding for present-day Poland, and 
their underestimation of the moral strength 
and resiliency of Poles at home, which, in the 
opinion of that writer, had enabled them to 
withstand Communism. He urged the exiled 
writers to participate in the current literary 
discussion in Poland, holding that opposition 
to the regime neither justified nor excused 
their refusal to influence Polish society and 
the present-day generation. All in all, he had 
little sympathy for émigré activities conducted 
in such willful isolation from the nation and 
its people. St. Kisielewski, “Polacy w Lon- 
dynie,” Tygodnik Powszeckny (Dec. 8 and 
15, 1957). 

4Some other national political groups were 
also formed by the extreme rightists and self- 
appointed spokesmen for East European mi- 
norities, some of whom had been Nazi col- 
laborators or sympathizers. But these groups 
command a very limited support among the 
émigrés and no support in official Western 
circles. 
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councils do not claim to be governments 
in exile, but merely spokesmen for their 
natioris under the yoke of an alien and 
unpopular rule. They do not aspire to 
determine the future political .and eco- 
nomic structure of their countries; but 
aim to bring about a situation wherein 
without foreign interference their peo- 
ple will be able to decide the form of 
‘government under which they want to 
live. l 

Of necessity, the action of the national 
councils is largely confined to keep- 
ing up a steady stream of reminders * 
—~-in the form of memoranda, personal 
visits, and delegations—to foreign states- 
men, governments, international organi- 
zations, and gatherings that so Jong as 
Eastern Europe is held captive by So- 
viet Russia there can be no solution 
to current international problems. This 
work has become more effective as the 
various democratic national committees 
' have combined in one organization, the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations 
(with headquarters opposite the United 
Nations building in New York) which 
can speak -with one voice on various 
issues affecting Eastern Europe. More- 
over, there are various associations of 
specialized character, like the Council 
of Free Youth of Central Europe; the 
International Center of Free Trade Un- 
ions; the Center of Writers in Exile; 
the Central European Federal Move- 
ment; and the Christian Democratic, the 
Socialist, the Peasant, and the Liberal- 
Democratic Unions of Central Eastern 
Europe. Each has extensive relations 
` with, and varying degrees of influence 
in, similar European or international or- 
ganizations where it keeps the problem 
of Eastern Europe in the public eye. 

5In some instances the national councils 
have had a measurable influence on govern- 
ment action; for example, it is said that the 
position of most Polish émigré groups in favor 
of extending economic aid to Poland con- 


firmed the United States government in its 
decision to do so. 
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There was never any unanimity 
among exiled. politicians as to what 
would constitute-an effective liberation. 
But during the height of Stalinism and 
the cold war the issues between East 


_and West were clear-cut, as was the role 


of the émigrés. Then the death of 
Stalin, his downgrading, and the. con- 
comitant partial relaxation in the satel- 
lites, as well as the general détente in 
international tensions, opened up pros- 
pects for new approaches. Finally the 
Hungarian rebellion and the October 
events in Poland made their impact on 
émigré thinking. Whereas the first dem- 
onstrated beyond any: doubt the inabil- 
ity and/or unwillingness of the Free 
World to deal with the situation forcibly 
and effect a solution, the second showed 
that a peaceful, internal solution—even 
though far from complete but neverthe- 


_less commanding nationwide support— 
_ was possible. 


Naturally these two events could not 
clarify émigré political thinking alto- ` 
gether because the one brutally thwarted 
national aspirations and the other satis- 
fied them only partially. Nevertheless, 
this was the first time since the Com- 
munist seizure of power that peoples 
of the Soviet satellites had so clearly 
spoken up for themselves and much of 
the new political thinking among the 


= exiles derives from this fact. 


Representatives of those countries— 
like the Baltic states, Rumania and Bul- 
garia~-where both national sovereignty 
and the popular will are still being 
flouted, are by and large less affected 
by the new trends. They still empha- 
size total liberation, comprising the de- 
parture of Soviet troops and truly free 
elections. Many émigrés from Poland, 
where Gomulka restored a degree of na- 
tional independence and personal lib- 
erty, are apt to stress a minimum pro- 
gram based on a gradual approach 
wherein change for the better could 
evolve from the present situation. There 
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is no clear-cut trend discernible among 
the Czechs and the Hungarians who 
have adherents of both views. 


New TRENDS IN POLITICAL THINKING 


There is also a natural difference be- 
tween generations. On the whole, the 
older émigrés are apt to preserve a 
more sceptical, distrustful attitude to- 
ward recent internal changes in Eastern 
Europe. The younger ones, on the 
other hand, are more sympathetic and 
see more hope in the limited liberaliza- 
tion that has been achieved among the 
satellites. 

A small minority among those who 


base their hopes on internal develop- 


. ments have jettisoned the old liberation 
policy which held that to be free, cap- 
tive nations must rejoin Western Eu- 
rope. ‘They believe that freedom must 
and will come from within the countries 
and hold that the creation of. a neutral 
zone in East Central Europe will pro- 
vide the best opportunity for this proc- 
ess, as well as the best détente in East- 
West relations.® 

A most interesting example of new 
trends in the political thinking of 
émigrés is the change in the program 
of the Hungarians since the revolution. 
At first there seemed to be an irrecon- 
cilable difference between the World 
War II refugees and those who escaped 
during and after the 1956 uprising. 
The recent émigrés stood for the demo- 


cratic socialism of the ‘revolution and ` 


set up, in January 1957, their own or- 
ganization which scorned the Hungarian 
National Council in the United States 
as being too conservative. Before the 


€ For the arguments on this subject see 
V. V. Tila, “To Free the Satellites,” The 
Times (May 28, 1957) and the letters by P. 
Tigrid and V. Masens to The New York Times 
(October 30 and November 7, 1957) occa- 
sioned by H. E. Salisbury’s series of articles 
on Eastern Europe, the last of which called 
for a new United States policy. 
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end of the year, however, the two groups 
were negotiating a fusion based on the 


program of the revolution. Because of 


public opinion at home as it has be- 
come known through the freer press, 
the increased contacts, and the politi- 
cal upheavals of 1956, many émigrés 
have come to feel that the East Euro- 
pean states have gone too far along the 
road to nationalization and socialism to 
turn back and that, once free, Eastern 
Europé will retain a good measure of 
the socialistic base. 

Other émigrés, again a minority, do 
not think that it is enough to bring their 
programs in closer conformity to the 
political climate at home. Some main- 
tain that partial liberalization and na- 
tional communism make it possible for 
public opinion to reassert itself. There- 
fore they want to break completely with 
the practice at the height of the cold- 
war period when the émigrés spoke for 
and represented their forcibly silenced 
compatriots. They maintain that since 
Eastern Europe has spoken for itself, 
the émigrés must find the necessary 
humility to give up the heroic phrases 
of the previous period and to be “no 
more than intermediaries.” Now there 
are no more “armies to lead,” only 
“services to perform.”? Others see 
Eastern Europe speaking for itself as 
only a possibility. Thus, the Czecho- 
slovak -Foreign Institute in Exile pro- 
posed in one of its studies the forma- 
tion in the Soviet-dominated countries 
of small discussion groups. These groups 
would lay the foundation for a demo- 
cratic public opinion and “prepare a 
democracy that will guarantee the opti- 
mal participation of the inhabitants in 
the decision-making process.” ® 

Several projects take into account the 
fact that it was the liberal forces of 


™The Central European Federalist, Vol. 5, 
No. 1 (July 1957), p. 3. 

8 Commentary, No. 3 (July 1957), pp. 11- 
18. 
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free inquiry among the East European 
. intellectuals that challenged the Com- 
munist regimes in Poland and Hungary. 
A group of young Czechs started the 
publication of a periodical, Svedectvy, 
intended especially for the intellectual 
and political elite in Czechoslovakia. 
They believe that through a proper ap- 
proach discussions with the Commu- 
nists could be begun, fermentation ‘of 
ideas started, and the horizon of free- 


dom gradually expanded. As an ex- - 


ample, and a successful one, they have 
the Polish monthly, Kultura, published 
in Paris: This magazine, widely read 
and commented on in Poland, tries to 
play the role of the opposition which it 
defines in the following manner: 


Opposition believes in the possibility of 
evolutionary change; it accepts the circum- 
stantial limitations of a given system and 


without aiming for its liquidation (as does. 


the counter-revolution), it undertakes to 
struggle for fundamental reform.?® 


9 Kultura, No. 11/121 (November 1957), 
p. 80. 
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Many other émigrés, and the ma- 
jority of the émigré politicians, regard 
the Kultura group as too soft toward 
the Communists. But the fact remains 
that despite the close censorship of the 
mails this monthly finds its way into 
Poland where, as the best-known émigré 
organ, it is followed with great interest 
by people active in learning, culture, 
and politics. | 

The same problem faces both the po- 
litical and the cultural roles of the emi- 


' grations. Are the émigrés to remain in 


radical opposition and keep working for 
solutions which may be preferable in 
principle but perhaps not realizable or 
viable? Or are they going to accept 
the promise that a new world is emerg- 
ing in Eastern Europe which is neither . 
pro-Communist nor procapitalist and 
participate in its development? If the 
trend continues whereby the nations of 
Eastern Europe will be increasingly able 
to speak and act for themselves, the for- 
mer position may be increasingly diffi- 
cult to justify and to maintain. 


East Europe, Germany, and the West 


By Joun C. CAMPBELL 


Abstract: Both the Soviet Union and the Western powers have had to rethink 
their policies concerning Eastern Europe since the crisis of 1956. Both have to 
take full account of the cardinal importance of Germany. Many in the West 
now find hope in the possibilities of negotiation and “disengagement” to avert 


dangers of war and to promote freedom for Eastern Europe. 


For the West it 


promises to be a long, hard road before an acceptable solution of the German 


problem and that of Eastern Europe becomes possible. 


to its own strength and unity. 


HE EVENTS of the autumn of 
1956 in Eastern Europe and the 
reaction to them on the part of the 
great powers brought to a dramatic 
climax the period of uncertainty and 
confusion ushered in by the death of 
Stalin three years before. At the same 
time they forced a clarification in the 
policies of the Soviet Union and of the 
Western powers. Perhaps history will 
show that they marked a great divide 
in the history of the struggle for Europe 
and in that of the peoples of the captive 
states for freedom and independence. 
If so, the critical question for the polit- 
ical scientist, and also for those respon- 
sible for Western policy, lies in the 
character of that divide. Did it mark, 
as some have asserted, the beginning of 
the end of the Soviet empire, its in- 
ability to hold the allegiance of its 
satellites exposed by the defiance of 
Poland and the violent revolt of Hun- 
gary? + Or did it confirm for the iùn- 
definite future the intent and capability 


1See, for example, Ambassador Lodge's 
statement before the U.N. General Assembly, 
December 10, 1956 (Paul E. Zinner, Ed. 
Documents on American Foreign Relations, 
1956, New York: Harper & Brothers for 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1957, p. 266). 


Its main task is to look 


of the Soviet Union to maintain domi- 
nance by force and the impotence of the 
West to do anything about it? Moscow 
and the capitals of the Western world 
have both drawn certain conclusions— 
as have the captive peoples themselves 
——conclusions which underlie the policies 
which they have since pursued. 

Soviet policy has been analyzed in a 
preceding article.. Suffice it to say here 
that the Kremlin continues to regard 
Eastern Europe as an essential part of 
its security system; that it will use force 
if necessary to prevent any of the na- 
tions now in the Warsaw Pact (with the 
possible exception of Albania) from 
breaking away, either by its own means 
or with outside support; and that it will 
make every effort to maintain the ma- 
chinery of control whereby it determines 
their basic policies both foreign and do- 
mestic, although perhaps not so directly 
or completely as in Stalin’s day. Even 
in a case like that of Poland, where the 
Kremlin reluctantly accepted a degree 
of independence, it sets limits beyond 


. which that independence cannot be ex- 


ercised. Moscow has not accepted and 
does not seem likely to accept the con- 
cept of “national communism” as a 
basis for organization of the Communist 





John C. Campbell, Ph.D., is Director of Political Studies, Council on Foreign Relations. 
He was formerly in the Office of Eastern European Affairs and a member of the Policy 
, Planning Staf, United States Department of State. 
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world (except as between the USSR and 
China). It is certainly aiming, in the 
long run, to prevent the appearance of 
Titoism or “Gomulka situations” in the 
other satellites and to reduce Poland 
and even Yugoslavia to the same de- 
pendent status as Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, and the rest. . 

For our consideration of Western 


policy it may be useful. to sketch briefly. 


its main premises as they have de- 
veloped since the closing stages of World 
War II. The principal role, inevitably, 
has been played by the United States. 
France has not been willing or able to 
regain its old position as an important 
factor in Eastern Europe. Great Britain 
has been the main partner of the United 
States in a policy which has combined 
de facto acceptance of Soviet control of 
that region with de jure protest against 
it, although the acceptance has been 
rather more philosophical and the pro- 
tests less indignant. Both Britain and 
France were well aware of the menace 
which Soviet control of the eastern half 
of Europe represented to the security 
of the western half. Both accepted the 
American thesis that the West could 
not accept as justified or as permanent 
_ the Soviet domination of East Europe.’ 

-But they were inclined to live with it 
as a situation they could do little about 
and to concentrate on the recovery and 
defense of Western Europe. They saw 
no promise, only risk, in talk of “libera- 
tion” and in active policies aimed at 
bringing it about. 

The United States, then, was the only 
Western power which could take the 
lead in a policy toward Eastern Europe. 
Indeed, by reason of. its global con- 
frontation with the Soviet. Union, it 

2 Communiqué issued by the President of 
the United States, the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, and the Premier of France 
at Bermuda, December 7; 1953 (Peter V. Curl, 
Ed., Documents on American Foreign Rela- 


tions, 1953, New York: Harper & Brothers for 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1954, p. 217). 
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could not avoid doing so, implicitly or 
explicitly. We can define, in general, 
three periods in the development of the 
East European question in the East- 
West. conflict, in each of which the 


. United States had to rethink and define 


its policies. The first was a period of 
relative fluidity, from 1944 to roughly 
1947 or 1948, in which Soviet control 
of the. area was gradually being con- 
solidated; and the West, groping for 
policies amid the dissolution of the war- 
time coalition, still had some role to 
play, some choices to make, which might 
have retarded or prevented that con- 
solidation. The second (excluding the 
change involving Yugoslavia) was a 
period of rigidity, from 1948 to 1953, 
during which political and economic 
Sovietization proceeded relentlessly in 
the satellite states and the Communist 
leadership was purged of all but the 
Stalinists, while on the Western side 
relations with the regimes were reduced 
to a minimum and contact with the 
peoples was almost entirely lost. The 
third period, from the death of Stalin 
through the crisis of 1956, saw a return 
of fluidity in which the monolithic struc- 
ture showed some cracks; the control 
of events was seen to be not wholly in 
the hands of the Soviet leadership— - 
itself rent by struggles for power—and 
more freedom of action was possible to 
the satellite: governments, the captive 
peoples, and the West. . 

Certain popular labels have been at- 
tached to American policies in these dif- 
ferent periods. The first bears the 
stigma of “appeasement,” in which the 
United States and Britain presumably 
were outmaneuvered by Stalin, accepted 
the empty promises of Yalta, failed to 
react effectively to Soviet violation of 
them, and acquiesced in fact if not in 
words in the extension of Soviet domina- 
tion over all Eastern Europe except 
Greece. The second is known as the era 
of “containment,” in which the United 
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States concentrated its energies on hold- 
ing the barriers to expansion of Soviet 
power beyond the line of the Iron Cur- 
tain, without doing anything about what 
was going on behind it. The watchword 
of the third period was “liberation,” 
with sights set ,on the “rollback” of 
Soviet power and freedom for the East- 
ern European nations. 


Two Levets or U. S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Over the span of a dozen years there 
were changes in the character and tone 
of official pronouncements. The labels 
generated much public discussion and 
debate. The question of Eastern Eu- 
rope, indeed, was one of the main issues 
of the election of 1952, with the new 
Republican administration pledged to 
a positive and more dynamic policy. 
Yet a review of the historical record 
shows more of consistency over the 


years than was apparent on the surface. : 


It would seem that United States policy 
has proceeded on two levels. On one 
flies the flag of principle, standing for 
what is moral, just, and, in the abstract, 
desirable. The peoples of Eastern 
Europe have been deprived of their 
freedom in violation of treaty obliga- 
tions. They have a right to its restora- 
tion. Europe, both Eastern and West- 
ern, has a right to live as a free 
community of nations: The United 
States would like to see these rights 
restored and says so officially. But such 
statements do not reflect the totality 
of American policy, for there is another 
level, involving what is possible or im- 
possible, practical or impractical, neces- 
sary or unnecessary, in terms of the 
requirements of America’s global strat- 
egy. This level has its own considera- 
tions which determine governmental 
action, or inaction, on any given issue 
and has determined them on the issue 
of Eastern Europe through all three 
periods mentioned above. 

To minimize confusion and self-de- 
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ception, it is important to be clear about 
the term “objective.” The freedom of 
Eastern Europe from Soviet control has 
often been described as an objective of 
American foreign policy. It is some- 
thing which we should very much like 
to see. Its accomplishment would en- 
hance the security of Western Europe, 
and thus indirectly that of the United 
States, as well as being an act of justice 
to the captive peoples. But the ques- 
tion arises whether the United States, 
in policy papers or in public statements, 
should set up as an objective, to which 
it is presumably committed, an end 
which it has no plan to reach and no 
usable means of reaching. For it has. 
been apparent from the start that Soviet 
domination of this area, regrettable as 
it is, has not been considered such a 
threat to American security that it was 
necessary. to use force or to accept risks 


‘of war in the effort to remove it; and 


the United States has been obviously 
unable, having no concession to offer in 
which the Soviets might be sufficiently 
interested, to eliminate it by diplomacy. 

It is somewhat beside the point, there- 
fore, to complain of the “gullibility” of 
Mr. Roosevelt in accepting Stalin’s 
word, of the “passivity” of Mr. Acheson 
in doing nothing except to “contain,” 
or of the “betrayal” of Mr. Dulles in 
not making good on his supposed pledge 
of liberation. All of them deplored the 
suffocation of freedom in Eastern Eu- 
rope, as did the American people. But 
all of them acted on the basis of a 
conviction, shared by the American 


‘people, that it was not in the interest 


of the United States to challenge the 
USSR to a showdown on this issue. 
The position taken by the United States 
toward the East German revolt of 1953 
made this quite clear. The position 
taken on Hungary three years later, 
when a captive nation freed itself mo- 
mentarily by its own efforts, ended the 
Communist dictatorship at home, and 
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asked for the protection -of the United 
Nations—a situation exceeding even the 
most. optimistic American estimates of 
what could be accomplished ‘by. the 
people themselves—left no further doubt. 
Even in -his controversial statements 
made ‘in the election campaign of 1952, 
Mr. Dulles, while giving the impression 
that with the necessary will and inge- 
nuity :we could bring about liberation, 
had been careful to state that it could 
and should be done in other ways than 
by military force.” After Hungary, he 
described American policy as follows: 


We do.not ourselves incite violent revolt. 
Rather we encourage an evolution to free- 
dom. ... When Hungary was invaded and 
freedom crushed, we sponsored a United 
Nations condemnation of the Soviet Union. 
And when some steps are made toward 
independence, as recently in the case of 
Poland, we show a readiness to respond 
with friendly acts.* 


The change in tone since 1952 is ap- 
parent. While the bedrock considera- 
tions which set the limits of policy 
remain unchanged, they are now more 
candidly recognized. 


MILITARY CONSIDERATIONS 


Whether or not it had any influence 
on the American decision not to inter- 
vene to save freedom in Hungary, or on 
our unpreparedness for action which 
might have accomplished that result 
without all-out war, a. certain down- 
grading of Eastern Europe’s importance 
in calculations of military strategy had 
followed almost inevitably from the 
changes in weapons technology and the 
nature of war. 
although not the main element in the 
Soviet decisions of the war period to 


3 John Foster Dulles, “A Policy of Bold- 
ness,” Life, Vol. 32 (May 19, 1952), pp. 146- 
160. 

* Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 36 
(May 6, 1957), pp. 715-719. 
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seize and to hold Eastern Europe or in 
American desires to see it kept. out of 
Soviet control, had been far from neg- 
ligible in thinking of both sides. In 
terms of “conventional” warfare, Soviet 
possession of the area provided both a 
defensive glacis and a series of advanced 
positions for possible offensive action, 
and it added greatly to the burdens and 
problems of the West in the task of 
defending Western Europe. As the two 
great powers have approached and 
reached the situation of nuclear stale- 
mate, however, the strategic importance 
of a few hundred miles of territory is 
necessarily diminished; and Sir Halford 
Mackinder’s dictum that -control of 
Eastern Europe means eventual control 
of the world appears to lose whatever 
validity it may have had. Each side 
is in a position to annihilate the other 
regardless of who holds Eastern Europe, 
and Western Europe lies under threat 
of destruction by Soviet missiles whether 
or not 22 Soviet divisions are deployed 
in East Germany. From the Western 
viewpoint, even the complete liberation 
of Eastern Europe would not eliminate 
the core of Soviet power or dispose of 
the Soviet military threat, which resides 
in the nuclear capabilities existing in the 
USSR itself. From the Soviet view- 
point, perhaps the satellites are now 
more a military liability than an asset; 
and perhaps Soviet security might be as 
well served by their neutralization. If 
so, the idea has had no apparent effect 
on Soviet policy. As the party in pos- 
session, the Kremlin has preferred not 
to face the consequences of retreat. 
Military considerations, of course, are 
but a part of the picture. The political 
implications of continued Soviet -control 
of Eastern Europe, and of possible lib- 
eration, are a more important part of it. 
There are those—-and they may include 
the Soviet leaders—who believe that the 
Soviet system in the USSR itself -could 
not survive the political effects of the 
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loss of the satellites. In any case, the 
political imperatives to stay are stronger 
for the Soviets than are the imperatives 
for the West to push them out. For as 
the West now surveys the global scene 
in search of some way to cope with and 

somehow to reduce, without world war, 
= the Soviet military threat to its exist- 
ence, it looks more to the possibilities 
of controlled disarmament rather than 
to ideas of the territorial “rollback” of 
Soviet power in Europe. And the polit- 
ical struggle has many theaters, most 
of them in the Free World, on which the 
West’s attention is and must be con- 
centrated. As a matter of coldly calcu- 
lated interest, the West can afford delay 
in the liberation of Eastern Europe; it 


cannot afford the loss of Asia or the 


Middle East. 

The very difficulties of reaching any 
general agreement with the Soviet Union 
on disarmament, however, together with 
renewed fears of a situation from which 
there will be no way out other than with 
missiles and hydrogen bombs, have 
turned attention and added urgency to 
new approaches. There have been of- 
ficial and unofficial speculations, and 
some specific proposals, on possibilities 
of (1) a “disengagement” in Europe, so 
that Soviet and Western armed forces 
_ would not confront each other directly 
across the line of the Iron Curtain, 
dangerous incidents could be avoided, 
tension could be relaxed and political 
settlements initiated," or (2) a start on 
the problem of disarmament and secu- 


rity through limited agreements for in-. 


5 See especially George F. Kennan, “The 


Problem of Eastern and Central Europe,” The. 


Listener, Vol. 58 (November 28, 1957), pp. 
867-870; “The Military Problem,”. zbid. (De- 
cember 5, 1957), pp. 907-910. Sir John 
Slessor, “Let’s Test the Soviets on Disengage- 
ment,” New York Herald Tribune, January 
22, 24, 26,1958. Denis Healey, A Neutral Belt 
in: Europe? (Fabian Tract 311), London, 
1958. 
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spection, banning of atomic weapons, 
demilitarization or neutralization affect- 
ing specific areas on both sides of the 
line in Europe.® 

Greater freedom for Eastern Europe, 
even its ultimate liberation from Soviet 
control, is envisaged by Western spon- 
sors as an important aim or by-product 
of progress in either of these approaches. 
The guiding concept of both is frankly 
that of trying to strike a bargain with 
Moscow for the partial or total with- 
drawal of Soviet power from Eastern 
Europe in exchange for a comparable 
Western withdrawal in the West, replac- 
ing the old idea of attempting to bring 
it about, by pressure or other means, as 
a one-sided gain for the West. A third 
approach, looking toward a larger meas- `’ 
ure of independence for the governments 
of Eastern Europe but without conces- 
sions in the West, retains that old idea 
but adapts it to the conditions, and 
obvious limitations, of the new situation 


existing after the revolutions of 1956 in 


Poland and in Hungary. All three, 
necessarily, take account of a factor now 
of much greater importance than in 
the Jate 1940’s or in the days of the 
heady talk of “liberation.” That factor 
is Germany. 


6 Proposals of the U.K. Delegation at the 
‘Summit Conference,” Geneva, July 21, 1955 
(Documents on American Foreign Relations, 
1955, pp. 199, 216-217}; proposal of the 
Western powers in the U.N. Subcommittee on 
Disarmament, August 29, 1957 (New York 
Times, August 30, 1957); proposal of Poland 
for the banning of nuclear weapons in Ger- 
many, Poland and Czechoslovakia, taken up 
by Premier Bulganin in his letters of December 
10, 1957, to President Eisenhower and other 
heads of governments; and the proposal of 
Bulganin for withdrawal of all Soviet forces 
from Warsaw Pact countries and of all U. S., 
U. K. and French forces from Germany and 
NATO countries, contained in his letter of 
December 10, 1957, to Chancellor Adenauer, 
broadcast by Moscow radio, December 12, 
1957, 
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Germany seems to be recognized on 
both sides as the key to-Europe. 
tion and fear, again on both sides, tend 
to: keep it divided. A free and united 
Germany associated with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization represents 
too great a danger for the Soviets. A 
Germany united on Soviet terms or ex- 
posed to that fate represents too great 
a danger for the West. A Germany 
united but neutral or “neutralized” 
seems too risky to tempt either.” Fur- 
thermore, Soviet determination to hold 
on to East Germany is reinforced by 
concern for the Soviet position in the 
whole of Eastern: Europe. The “Ger- 
man Democratic Republic” is an instru- 
ment of Soviet policy on the German 
question, but is also a satellite state 
and regime associated with the other 
Soviet satellite regimes in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Should that regime be sacrificed 
or be overthrown, would it start a chain 
reaction which Moscow could not stop? 
As the German question has been fruit- 
lessly discussed at a succession of Four- 
Power conferences, from Moscow in 
1947 to Geneva in 1955, the Kremlin 
has shown no sign of willingness to give 
up its hold on East Germany, except at 
what would be for the Western powers 
an impossible price. 

East Germany, however, is a satellite 
with a difference. It is subject not only 
to the general pressure of Western poli- 
cies aimed at weakening the Soviet grip 
on half of Europe, but also to the more 
direct pressure of German nationalism 
intent on reuniting the German people. 
Since the German Federal Republic has 
come on the scene as a sovereign state, 
growing in strength and able to play an 
independent role of its own, the question 
of Germany and that of Eastern Europe 


T Richard C Hottelet, “The Ilusion of Ger- 
man Neutrality,” The New Leader, Vol. 41 
(January 20, 1958), pp. 15-18. 
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have taken on new dimensions. ~- The 
aims of the Federal Republic appear to 
be the same as those of the other West- 
ern powers: the unification of Germany 
in freedom and the relaxation of the 
Soviet grip on Eastern Europe. How- 
ever, Germany’s geographic position, the 
special compulsion which the Germans 
naturally feel on the matter of their 
national unity, and the opportunities 
which Bonn may have in direct relations 
with the USSR and with Eastern Euro- 
pean nations are all factors which give 
German views and German policies a 
special significance. Any Western move 
for disengagement by agreement with 
the Soviets; any Western efforts to do 
something about Eastern Europe, will 


‘have to take account of the views of the 


Federal Republic. Also, the field may 
be open to initiatives or moves which 
the latter may wish, or may feel com- 
pelled by its public ‘opinion, to take 
without regard to the views of other 
Western powers, including the with- 
drawal of American and British forces 
from German soil. 


Tue POLICIES OF THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC 


Chancellor Adenauer has set his coun- 
try firmly on a course of solidarity with 
the West. So long as he and his party 


are in charge of the political fortunes 


of the Federal Republic, we are not 
likely to see any attempt to make some 
kind of direct deal with Moscow, in 
defiance of the other members of NATO. 
to gain German unity at the risk of 
losing German independence. Whether 
that might happen after a turn of the 
political wheel in West Germany is an- 
other question. The Chancellor and the 
Bonn government are also likely to be 
very cautious on proposals for “disen- 
gagement” which would remove the pro- 
tection of Western, especially American, 
troops from West Germany. The heart 
of their whole policy is the close asso- 
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ciation and alliance with the West. An 
unprotected “neutral” Germany, the 
Chancellor has stated, would mean the 
end of NATO and the end of freedom 
in Western Europe. If the Soviets 
should offer,.in exchange for a Western 
withdrawal and an “alliance-free” Ger- 
many, the total evacuation of their own 
forces from East Germany, so as to 
permit their satellite to be absorbed into 


a free Germany by elections or by rev-_ 


olution, the Bonn government would 
find it very hard to refuse. But there 
-is no sign that such an offer will be 
forthcoming. Bulganin’s letter of De- 
cember 10 did propose withdrawal of 
Soviet forces from all Eastern Europe 
_ in exchange for the return of all NATO 
forces to their own soil from Germany 
and other NATO countries, but without 
any indication of a change in policy on 
German unification. If the Soviets suc- 
ceeded in getting American forces out of 
Europe before the Federal Republic has 
substantial forces of its own, they could 
look forward to solving the -German 
problem in their own way. 

Bonn, accordingly, tends to be dis- 
trustful of all schemes, whether for 
mutual troop withdrawals or for partial 
limitation of armaments in a zone of 
central Europe, unless they are tied to 
steps toward the reunification of Ger- 
’ many in freedom. The Germans, judg- 
ing from the available evidence, are not 
so anxious for a “relaxation of tensions” 
or for “stabilization” in Europe that 
they are willing. to accept propositions 
which give stature and recognition to 
the puppet “German Democratic Re- 
public”? and freeze the status quo. 
Adenauer’s opponents, however, main- 
tain that his policies are making na- 


8 Speech of Chancellor Adenauer, broadcast 
on West German home service, January 15, 
. 1958 (The Bulletin, issued by the Press and 
Information. Office of the German Federal 
Government, Vol. 6, January 21, 1958), pp. 
1-2. l 
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tional unity impossible; and it is quite 
possible that the continued frustration 
of hopes for unity may drive more and 
more Germans toward the idea of a 
united and neutral Germany, doubtful 
as it may be that the Soviets- would 
agree to it on terms compatible with 
German freedom. If the Western powers, 
therefore, somehow hope to work toward 
the retraction of Soviet power from 
Eastern Europe by negotiation with 
Moscow, they must realize the risks 
they run in Germany, either by seeming 
to legalize the Soviet puppet regime in 
Pankow (East Berlin) or by undermin- 
ing the pro-Western policies of the Bonn 
government. Unless they cast caution 
to the winds, they cannot expect to gain 
anything by negotiation on mutual with- 
drawal except in the context of a prior 
or simultaneous settlement of the prob- 
lem of Germany’s reunification which 
leaves Germany free to maintain its 
associations with the West. 

Germany comes into the Eastern 
European picture in yet another way: 
the possible development of ties with 
the satellite states. At present the. 
Pankow regime is the only German 
government with which they have dip- 
lomatic relations; but whether formal 
relations exist or not it seems likely that 
the Federal Republic, like German gov- 
ernments in the past, will look eastward 
as well as westward. > That it may al- 
ready be developing a more active 
“Eastern” policy is indicated by certain 
changes within the German Foreign 
Office. 

The great obstacle, of course, is the 
“German Democratic Republic.” Bonn 
has taken a rigid position, illustrated by 
its severance of relations with Yugo- 
slavia, against maintaining relations with 
any state (except the USSR) which 
recognizes the Pankow regime. This 
makes it more difficult to establish con- 
tacts with the other satellite govern- 
ments, the close allies of East Germany 
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in the Soviet alliance system. But West 
German trade with those states will 
probably grow. And the very existence 
of a dynamic new Germany as a going 
concern is bound to have some effect 

on the calculations of satellite govern- 
' ments and the thoughts and actions of 
the captive peoples, especially if the 
Iron Curtain is to be at least partially 
raised and cultural contacts are to grow 
in volume. 

Formidable obstacles persist, with 
particular respect to Poland and Czech- 
oslovakia, in the hatreds of the past 
and the unsettled issues of the future. 
Poles and Czechs have not forgiven or 
forgotten their experience under the 
German heel, nor do they feel easy 
` about the prospect of a revived and 
possibly aggressive Germany. Mos- 
cow’s propaganda has not ceased to 
hammer on these points. Yet for these 
nations the threat from Germany ap- 
pears in new, and smaller, dimensions. 
Even the question of the Oder-Neisse 
boundary may not be an impossible 
barrier to some rapprochement between 
the Federal Republic and Poland. If 
the Gomulka regime, or any regime in 
Poland, wishes to fortify its independ- 
ence and add to its bargaining power 
against Russia, it may be expected to 
throw out some lines to the West. Al- 
though no German government could 
publicly accept the Oder-Neisse line, a 
realistic basis for understanding with 
- Poland may nevertheless exist. If it 
were certain that the present Soviet- 
occupied zone would be restored to Ger- 
many, the latter could well be satisfied 
with a token revision of the Oder-Neisse 
line. 

Cautious moves toward opening a 
channel of contact between Bonn and 
Warsaw have not progressed very far. 
Tito’s recognition of Pankow and Bonn’s 
break with Belgrade have thrown an 
additional obstacle in the way, to evi- 
dent Soviet satisfaction. But German 
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efforts in the direction of an “Eastern” 
policy through ties with the satellites, 
unless the latter are again subjected to 
strict Stalinist control and isolation, are 
not likely to languish permanently. 


THE Two Spes or U. S. PoLrcy 


American policy, in its attempts to 
weaken the Soviet hold on Eastern 
Europe, has wavered in its choice of 
method. One line has been to encour- 
age the anti-Communist peoples in op- 
position to their Communist masters, 
both the Russian overlords and their 
local satraps. Another has been to sup- 
port the concept of Titoism or “national 
communism,” in the hope that other 
satellite regimes would follow the ex- 
ample of Tito and assert their inde- 
pendence. The United States govern- 
ment never made a definite choice as 
to which one of these mutually incon- 
sistent courses to pursue. Perhaps be- 
cause it has had so little success with 
either, it has been able to pursue both 
in a general sort of way without making 
the choice. 

After the Tito-Stalin break in 1948, 
Washington had some hopes of the 
spread of Titoism, which it tried to 
encourage directly or indirectly by its 
aid to Yugoslavia. For a variety of 
reasons, including drastic preventive 
purges, Stalin was able to hold his other 
satellites in line; and American atten- 
tion, with the change from a Democratic 
to a Republican administration, turned 
more to the slogans of freedom for the 
peoples. Even so, Secretary Dulles con- 
tinued the policy of aid to Yugoslavia 
after the dramatic Soviet-Yugoslav rec- 
onciliation in Belgrade in 1955. He 
publicly expressed his belief that ‘“na- 
tional communism” was a force that 
could undermine the Soviet empire.® 


® Statement to House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, May 25, 1955 (Department of State 
Bulletin, Vol. 32, June 6, 1955), p. 913; also 
statement on his visit to Belgrade, released 
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The events of the year 1956 put both 


policies to the test. The initial chal- 
lenge in both Hungary and Poland de- 
veloped within the Communist parties 
and their associated organizations. In 
Hungary it then turned into a revolt 
by the people which, when momentarily 
successful, posed to the West the ques- 
tion of “liberation” in the stark terms 
of a decision involving war with the 
Soviet Union and demonstrated that the 
latter could “crush the counterrevolu- 
tionaries” without interference from 
outside. At the same time, these events 
seemed to show that “national com- 
munism” was no permanent stopping 
place: the forces that had been loosed 
swept Hungary right past that stage 
and out of the Communist system al- 
together. 
Poland, on the other hand, stopped 
at the Titoist or semi-Titoist stage, ow- 
ing to the aplomb of its Communist 
leaders, who were able to wrench vital 
attributes of independence from the 
Russians without losing control of pub- 
lic order. The Soviet leadership de- 
cided against crushing the new regime 


of Wladislaw Gomulka as they did that ` 


of Imre Nagy in Hungary, for Gomulka 


did not insist on the withdrawal of So- 


viet troops from Poland or on leaving 
the Warsaw Pact. Thus the United 
States, which could do nothing for Hun- 
gary except sponsor protests and investi- 
gations by the United Nations and help 
the unfortunate refugees, found that for 
“Titoist” Poland it could do something 
more. Through what Mr. Dulles called 
“friendly acts” (chiefly economic aid) 
it could help the Poles to maintain and 
consolidate the measure of independence 
they had gained. Yet Poland’s equi- 
librium trembles in an uncertain bal- 
ance. Although the Gomulka solution 
may endure for some time because 
neither Moscow nor responsible Poles 


November 7, 1955 (ibid., v. 33, November 21, 
1955), p. 833. 
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want to face the consequences of a de- 
cisive move in either direction, events 
may force a showdown which the West, 
judging from the. Hungarian experience, 
has no policy to meet. 


CoNCLUSION 


If the events of 1956 hold any lesson, 
it is that the fate of Eastern Europe de- 
pends primarily on developments within 


-the Soviet empire itself, rather than on 


the attitudes, declarations, and acts of 
the Western nations. Nevertheless, the 
latter must still define their attitudes 
and devise policies for the future. One 
alternative might be frankly to accept 
the permanence of Soviet control, to re- 
frain from acts aimed at upsetting or 
disturbing it, and to try to make it as 
bearable as possible for the captive peo- 
ples themselves. Such a policy would 
be a voluntary abdication of influence 
and a boon to the Soviets in the cold 
war, as well as’ a repudiation of a 
position of principles long held. The 
United States government, wisely, has 
rejected it, even though it may not have 
decided what positive line of policy it 
will follow. 

It would seem that the weakening of 
the Soviet grip on Eastern Europe, the 
encouragement of the idea of independ- 
ence, and the creation of difficulties for 
the Soviets in that area should still be 
proper objectives of American and West- 
ern policy, bearing in mind the limita- 
tions on positive action. The Kremlin 
has major problems of its own, being 
faced with a great dilemma: whether to 
make the attempt to organize the Soviet 
empire as a kind of commonwealth, with 
a degree of individual national autonomy 
and tolerance of “separate roads to so- 
cialism,” or to try to restore something 
like the monolith of Stalin’s day. It 
may be driven to the latter course. In 
any event the decisions are going to be 
difficult. Western policy should at least 
seek ways to make it more so, without 
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irresponsibly encouraging the captive 
peoples to violent revolt. 

Official American statements have con- 
tinued to stress the right of the captive 
peoples to governments of their own 
choice and to call on the Soviet gov- 
ernment to show its will to peace by 
permitting them. to do so. President 
Eisenhower raised the question with the 
Soviet leaders at the Geneva “Summit 


Conference’ in 1955. It appeared again: 


in his note of January 12, 1958, to 
Premier Bulganin. These: are state- 
ments for the record and for. the fu- 
ture, however, rather than realistic ne- 
gotiating proposals. It is good tactics 
to keep the question of Eastern Eu- 
rope’s freedom on the bargaining table 
and before the eyes of the world and 
not to treat it as a closed issue. Still, 
it is well to recognize that in present 
circumstances the Soviet government is 
- not open to persuasion. 

Circumstances, of cdurse, may change. 
The Kremlin may come to a different 
view on Eastern Europe (1) if the So- 
viet system there ‘so deteriorates that 
_the burdens of maintaining it are not 
worth the effort, or (2) if the West is 
able to offer some change in its own po- 
sition that will appear to the Soviets as 
an adequate price for withdrawal. To 
take up the’second point first, in the 
present state of relative disarray in the 
West it does not appear that it could 
make any offer acceptable to Moscow 
that would not undermine or destroy its 
own security. The current agitation in 
the West for negotiation with the So- 
viets, insofar as it is aimed at a con- 
tinuing sounding out of Soviet views 
and positions, is justified. But insofar 
as it is based on fear and weakness and 
represents a willingness to dismantle 
Western positions of strength, it can be 
highly dangerous. It seems scarcely 
likely, just because some in the West 
would like a “relaxation of tensions” 
and think that negotiation is a prefer- 
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able alternative to building’ up a ca- 
pability in missiles to match Soviet 
strength, that the Soviet Union will 
oblige by dismantling its own position 
in Eastern Europe. “Disengagement” 
is no magic word which will, from a 
situation of weakness and uncertainty, 
somehow produce a relaxation of the 
cold war, a united Germany, and free- 
dom for Eastern Europe. ° 

To return to the first point stated 
above, and also to the lessons of the 
crisis of 1956, it is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that the West cannot get an 
acceptable settlement in Europe by ne- 
gotiation or in any other way until 
there is a further strengthening of the 
West—nnilitarily, in order to maintain 
a tolerable balance of power to ensure 
survival, but especially politically—and 
also a further deterioration of the So- 
vief political position in Eastern Europe. 
The great task is to build up the politi- 
cal strength and unity of the NATO 
nations, for the real contest with the 
Soviets will be on that level. When the 
West has proved itself in that way, and 
when the Federal Republic has achieved 


‘ well-grounded political stability and a 


respectable military establishment of its 
own, then the time may come when the 
Western powers will be able to negotiate 
in terms of the neutralization of the 
whole of Central and Eastern Europe 
(including a united Germany) in a way 
which would leave the entire area cov- 
ered by an American guarantee, would 
not imperil the security and independ- 
ence of any Western nation, and at the 
same time would serve the cause of free- 
dom in Eastern Europe. 

Secretary Dulles, according to his 
public statements, confidently looks for- 
ward to the collapse, or at least to the 
metamorphorsis, of the Soviet system. 
Others may be less sanguine. This is 
largely a matter of faith. But has the 
West any choice but to hang on, while | 
keeping the lines of diplomatic com- 


~ 


munication open and seeking every op- 
portunity for acceptable agreement on 
the contested issues both large and 
small?’ The contradictions and weak- 
nesses of Soviet imperialism in Eastern 
Europe, exposed by what happened in 
1956, remain. National feeling and 
questioning minds may be stifled but 
they cannot be abolished by Moscow’s 
ukaz. The West, especially if cultural 
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and other contacts with the peoples are 
allowed to grow, can make its influence 
felt by encouraging “gradualism,” by 
being helpful with “friendly acts,” as 
Secretary Dulles put it. The Polish ex- 
periment may not last, but it is a hope- 
ful sign. “Firmness and patience,” Sec- 
retary Byrnes’ slogan of more than a 
decade ago, seems still to be the sound- 
est guidepost for Western policy. 
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Victor S. Mamatey. The United States 
and East Central Europe, 1914-1918: A 
Study in Wilsonian Diplomacy and Propa- 
ganda. Pp. xi, 431.. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1957. $7.50. 


This book will be welcomed by historians 
and political scientists as an important and 
much needed contribution to the vital prob- 
lem of America’s relations with East-Cen- 
tral Europe during World War I. It will 


be very instructive to those seeking the. 


roots and meaning of our enigmatic, frag- 
mentary foreign policy with’ regard to this 
area in both world wars and in the post- 
war periods. But it is equally useful as 
an analysis of the impact of Wilsonianism 
on political developments in East-Central 
Europe. 

It is a commendable work in every re- 
- spect, being thoroughly scholarly, vividly 
and lucidly written, and admirably bal- 
anced in its critical judgments. The au- 
thor is indeed well qualified to tackle this 
subject. He is an American historian of 
Slovak descent, now teaching at Florida 
State University; he studied at Comenius 
University in Czechoslovakia in 1938 and 
has traveled through all the countries in 
the area with which he deals. Being pri- 
marily a study of American foreign policy 
it is based chiefly on State Department 
documents and other American official and 
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semi-official sources, but the author has 
also used some Czech, Yugoslav, and Pol- 
ish—surprisingly no Austrian—primary ma- 
terials. The secondary literature in all 
Western and most Slavic languages has 
been richly tapped. | aes 
‘Beginning his study with a chapter on 
“Austria and Her Peoples’”—incidentally 
one of the most competent summaries of 
this complex subject this reviewer has seen 
—Mr. Mamatey in six successive chapters 
painstakingly singles out the delicate and 
hidden strains of America’s relations with 
the leaders of the Austrian Slavs. With 
consummate skill and unusual detachment 
he elucidates and evaluates the attitudes 
and policies of the men whose persistent 


energies, aided by certain favorable circum- 


stances, were to culminate in the liberation 
of the subject nationalities. Step by step, 
almost day by day, the author traces the 
threads which led to the ultimate liquida- 
tion of the Austrian Empire and the estab- 
lishment of independent successor states. 
At first skeptical and reluctant, Allied and 
American leaders were driven gradually but 
inexorably by the logic of events—but 
chiefly by the pressure of war—to that 
revolutionary policy—‘‘loaded with dyna- 
mite” as Lansing correctly realized-——which 
hastened the process of dissolution and lib- 
eration. “The path to freedom was strewn 
with countless obstacles and seemingly in- 
soluble . problems. The most thorny of 
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these was no doubt the secret treaty of 
London by which the Allies had made ex- 
‘ travagant promises to Italy and which em- 
bittered Italo-Yugoslav relations for years 
` to come. Almost equally aggravating was 
the rivalry and suspicion among: some of 
the Slavic leaders themselves, notably be- 
tween the Serbian Prime Minister, Nikola 
Pašić, who stubbornly and carefully pur- 
sued a pan-Serbian policy, and Dr. Anta 
Trumbić, President of the Yugoslav Com- 
mittee in London, who demanded a genuine 
federation of Croatians and Slovenes with 
Serbia. 

All these problems were new and baffling 
to America, and Wilson and his advisers at- 
tempted to find their way through the maze 
as cautiously as possible, being careful not 
to commit the country too far and too 
quickly. For a long time the Administra- 
tion—through Colonel House and the enig- 
matic figure of Professor George D. Her- 
ron, an expatriate from America and Grin- 
nell College—tried to bring about a separate 
peace with Austria-Hungary. Only after 


these peace feelers had been rudely rup- 


tured by Clemenceau’s rash publication 
of the “Sixtus. letter” were Wilson and 
Lansing driven to adopt a stronger line 
vis-a-vis the Austrian Empire by applying 
“force to the utmost, force without stint 
or limit, the righteous and triumphant force 
which shall make Right the law of the 
world. ...” However, the author con- 
cludes that neither Allied nor American 
diplomacy caused the dissolution of Aus- 
tria-Hungary. The empire was dead sev- 
eral weeks before the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence met, and the new states were securely 
entrenched largely through the initiative 
of the subject nationalities themselves. 
America had played a significant role in 
accelerating the process through its sup- 
port and sympathy for the Austrian Slavs 
in Europe and in America. The decisive 
factor in the picture was, of course, the 
winning of the war. A resurrection of the 
empire was unthinkable, but the author 
rightly deplores the failure to build a Cen- 
tral European federation which might have 
continued the stabilizing and unifying in- 
fluence of the defunct empire. 

Professor Mamatey has provided us with 
a thoroughly satisfying and significant 
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work, and it can only be hoped that he 
will be encouraged to continue his analysis 
of this subject beyond 1918 through the 
Paris Peace Conference and the postwar 
years and preferably with the inclusion of 
Poland which he chose to omit in this par- 
ticular study. 
Cart G. ANTHON 
Associate Professor of History 
American University of Beirut 


NICOLAS SPULBER. Tke Economics of Com- 
munist Eastern Europe. Pp. xxviii, 525. 
New York: Technology Press of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and 
John Wiley & Sons; London: Chapman 
& Hall, 1957. $12.50. 


The countries of East-Central Europe, 
between the Baltic Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, have at various periods in their his- 
tory shared a common fate. They formed 
a stage on which was enacted the drama of 
Russo-German relations; they were all ex- 
posed at various times to the invasion of 
Tartars and Turks; and all—including Po- 
land—still retain the marks of this earlier 
bondage. In the years from 1945 to 1948, 
all succumbed to Soviet infiltration, and 
each in its own way became a Communist 
state. Yugoslavia, it is true, broke away 
from the Soviet sphere, and Poland has 
achieved a kind of aloofness toward the 
rest of the bloc, but all have become, since 
the Communist seizure of power, the scene 
of economic planning and forced industrial 
development. 

It is this economic change of the postwar 
period which forms the subject of Profes- 
sor Spulber’s book. He restricts himself 
to six countries: Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Bul- 
garia. Albania he omits for lack of sta- 
tistical data; East Germany because his- 
torically it does not belong to peasant East- 
ern Europe. . i 

After a brief survey of the resources of 
the area, including its population, he ex- 
amines the process of nationalization of the 
economies of the six countries; and he em- 
phasizes that in general it preceeded the 
Communist seizure of power and was a 
condition of later, planned development. 
Along with the nationalization of banks 
and of industrial and commercial under- 
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takings went the liquidation of what was 
left of “feudal” ownership in the country- 
side and the formation of peasant holdings. 

A second phase in the economic-develop- 
ment of the area was the initiation of 
the development plans with their ancillary 
collectivization of agriculture. Professor 
Spulber examines critically each of these 
phases. He does not minimize the very 
real achievements of planned economies, 
but he is quick to emphasize that in de- 
tail they were frequently doctrinaire and 
took little account of the realities of local 
problems and resources. _ 

It is an oStrich-like mistake to assume 
that statistical data from these countries 
are inadequate for such an appraisal; it is 
true, however, that they come in strange 
shapes and are fragmentary and difficult to 
locate and interpret. No praise can be too 
high for the way in which Professor Spul- 
ber has gathered, collated, and evaluated 
these data. He has given-us an insight into 
‘the economic development of the region as 
a whole during the postwar period such as 
we never had for the prewar years, when it 
was Incomparably easier to gather and sift 
the evidence. 

NorMAN J. G. POUNDS 

Chairman, Institute of 

East European Studies 

Indiana University 


MitovaNn Dyruas. The New Class: An 
Analysis of the Communist System. Pp. 
vil, 214. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1957. $3.95. 


The aim of this work is “to present a 
picture of contemporary Communism in a 
complete but brief form” (pp. i-ii). The 
author, therefore, avoided quotations, sta- 
tistics, and a recital of events. Instead 
he expressed his personal observations and 
elaborated on them by reasoning and logi- 
cal deduction. The author himself has 
“traveled the entire road open to a Com- 
munist, from the lowest to the highest 
rung of the hierarchial ladder, from local 
and national to international forums, and 
from the formation of the true Commu- 
nist Party and organization of the revolu- 
tion to the establishment of the so-called 
socialist society” (p. vi). Djilas presents 
the picture and the ideas of the world 
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which he helped to build. While dedicat- 
ing himself selflessly and fanatically to the 
revolution as one of its outstanding leaders, 
he had a different image of it. But when 
his illusions were gradually dispelled, and 
when he finally perceived the reality of 
Communist power in all its nakedness and 
cruelty, he revolted against it with equal 
resoluteness and courage. As a result of 
this rebellion we have in a concise and 
well-written form “an analysis of the Com- 
munist system.” i 
Djilas is still a Socialist, but his ideal 
now is a “democratic socialism.” This is 
the opposite of the vanguard and mono- 
lithic socialism as conceived by Lenin and 
applied in practice by Stalin, Mao, Tito, 
Khrushchev, and other disciples and fol- 
lowers of Lenin’s teachings. It was these 
teachings, and the practices based on them, 
that brought about the formation of one of 
the most rigidly controlled social systems 
known to mankind. This barrack-and-prison 
society is ruled by the “new class.” This 
is a small minority of self-appointed and 
self-perpetuating professional conspirators. 
To maintain themselves in power this ar- 
rogant and conceited group of usurpers has 
established’ its monopoly over ideas, over 
the means of production, and over the 
fruits of labor of their subjects. The “new 
class” has also assumed the power of life 
and death over its subjected. multitudes. 
This, of course, is the exact opposite of 
the idea of “true Communism” and the 
ideas of equality and brotherhood among 
men—ideas which brought Djilas as a 
young enthusiast and idealist into the Com- 
munist party of Yugoslavia. But the party 
had failed to “re-educate” Djilas; it had 
failed to kill the humanist in him. It had, 
therefore, failed to instill in Djilas a fun- 
damental precondition for the formation of 
the psychology of the “new man” and par- 
ticularly the mentality of the party leader 
which is imperative if the “new class” is 
to maintain itself in power. The New Class 
is, therefore, a confession, as well as an in- 
dictment, of a humanist who had at first 
accepted the inhuman methods of commu- 
nism for the sake of its utopian ideals; but 
the humanist had then finally realized that 
in order to advance toward these all-human 
aspirations and longings for brotherhood 
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and equality, the means, too, must be 
‘human. 

D. A. Tomasic 
Professor of Sociology 
Indiana University 


L. A. D. Deru (Ed.). Bulgaria. (East- 
Central Europe Under the Communists: 
Mid-European Studies Center Series.) 
Pp. xvii, 457. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger for the Mid-European Studies 
Center of the Free Europe Committee, 
1957. $8.50. 


This is another useful “handbook” in the. 


series “East-Central Europe Under the 
Communists,” prepared by the Mid-Euro- 
pean Studies Center. Covering one of the 
least-known countries of Southeast Eu- 
rope, it will not please the few specialists 
on this area because it was not intended for 
them. College students, governmental offi- 
cials, journalists, and businessmen will find 
in it basic information on practically every 
subject related to Bulgaria in which they 
might be interested. A vast Bibliography 
(24 pages) and a good Index provide fur- 
ther leads for more intensive inquiry. Bio- 
graphical sketches on leading Bulgarian 
Communists, a chronology of events dur- 
ing the years 1944—56, and a list of trea- 
ties and agreements concluded by Bulgaria 
after World War II form additional and 
quite useful appendices. 

The volume is the result of the co-opera- 
tive work of fifteen authors under Dr. L. 
A. D. Dellin’s able editorship. As with al- 
most every collective work, this volume 
also has its merits and shortcomings: some 
authors handle their subjects with a per- 
fect knowledge and understanding of the 
country and its peculiarities and with clar- 
ity of thought and language; a few con- 
tributors are lacking in some of these quali- 
ties. The volume is still a success. Assum- 
ing in principle a critical attitude toward 
the present Communist rulers of Bulgaria, 
the authors—-Americans and Bulgarian ex- 
iles alike—-manage to retain a remarkable 
degree of objectivity in discussing the 
achievements and failures of this regime. 

Among the contributions to this volume, 
Professor Cyril E. Black’s presentation of 
“Bulgaria in Historical Perspective” merits 
special mention as a most useful introduc- 
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tion; and it will give to every reader of 
this handbook a clear picture of the coun- 
try’s past. The chapters by Dr. L. A. D. 
Dellin on “Politics and Political Organiza- 
tion,” by Dr. N. Spulber on “Planned 
Economy,” and by Dr. J. Wszelaki on “In- 
dustry” also belong to the best written 
parts of the volume. 

This handbook on Bulgaria is a valuable 
addition to every reference shelf. 

W. S. SWORAKOWSKI 

Assistant Director 

Hoover Institution 

Stanford University 


Oscar HALEcKiI (Ed.). Poland. (East- 
Central Europe Under the Communists: 
Mid-European Studies Center Series.) 
Pp. xviii, 601. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger for the Mid-European Studies 
Center of the Free Europe Committee, 
1957. . $10.00. 


In 1954 the Mid-European Studies Cen- 
ter, a unit of the Free Europe Committee, 
adopted a plan to publish a series of hand- 
books on “East-Central Europe Under the 
Communists.” The general editor of the 
series is Robert F. Byrnes of Indiana Uni- 
versity, and the editor of the handbook 
on Poland is Oscar Halecki, an eminent 
historian and author of many scholarly 
works. The lst of contributors includes 
refugee scholars, American academicians, 
and anonymous writers—presumably gov- 
ernment employees. 

The text begins with a sixteen-page sum- 
mary of Polish history by Halecki; this 
is, despite some ambiguities, a brilliant 
achievement when one considers the com- 
plexity of the subject and the span of time 
which it covers. The one permeating theme 
in the handbook has already appeared in 
volumes of the series previously published. 
This is the idea that the satellite countries 
belong to the Western European cultural 
and political orbit. In Halecki’s opinion, 
the present position of Poland is artificial; 
he calls for “the integration of a free and 
independent Poland with a freely united 
Europe integrated in turn with the modern 
Atlantic Community for the defense of 
Western civilization and the heritage of 
Christiandom.” ‘This is an eloquent plea, 
but one that hardly reckons with Polish 
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geographic and economic realities such as 
the problem of the border with Germany 
and territorial claims against the Soviet 
Union. The idea of a Polish orientation 
toward the West is stressed also in the 
chapter on Polish literature and culture. 
The author of this section, Ludwik Krzy- 
zanowski, shares the view of those who say 
that “between Polonism and Slavonism 
there is a complete and ineradicable incom- 
patibility.” The author’s analysis of Pol- 
ish Communist literature and culture is 
fairly extensive and well done. 

Some of the contributors to the hand- 
book tend to minimize the shortcomings of 
the interwar Polish regime. An example 
of this is a statement to the effect that 
in interwar Poland “the personal freedoms 

. were sometimes flagrantly violated, 
but never to the same degree as in the 
other countries of East Central Europe” 
(p. 75). The author must have forgotten 


about Czechoslovakia, which despite some- 


defects in its body politic was the only 
democracy in Eastern Europe before the 
war. 

Particularly valuable are several sections 
on the economy, which include much use- 
ful information and expert analysis on Po- 
land’s economic transformation. The off- 
cial Communist statistics, it is pointed out, 
are frequently based on false or misleading 
principles, as, for example, making com- 
parisons between Communist production 
figures and those for 1932, the year in 
which prewar production reached its low- 
est ebb. In the sphere of social welfare, 
the Communist achievements have appar- 
ently not been striking. We learn that 
“except for the abolishment of. unemploy- 
ment insurance, the introduction of family 
allowances, and rather minor changes in 
details,” the general prewar schemes re- 
mained, until recently, the basis of social 
security. As for the Polish armed forces, 
they “are the strongest of the captive 
states” and completely sovietized, but they 
are of dubious value to the Soviet Union 
because their combat attitude “would de- 
pend on circumstances.” The Gomulka 
government has taken steps to limit the 
“power of the secret police,” but this has 
not gone far enough. 

In dealing with the problems of educa- 
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tion and religion the Communists have ap- 
parently had the least success. The policy 
of drawing increasing numbers of students 
from the working class did not produce a 
reliable Communist intelligentsia, as offi- 
cially anticipated. ‘The unprecedented re- 
higious homogeneity and the Roman Catho- 
lic church’s hold “over its communicants 
in Poland” produced the most stubborn 
and long-drawn-out struggle between church 
and state in any Soviet-occupied East Eu- 
ropean country (pp. 201-2). 

As can be seen, this handbook on Poland 
contains a large amount of pertinent data 
on politics and on economic, social, and 
cultural problems, as well as brief assess- 
ments of major developments in Commu- 
nist Poland. In the reviewer’s opinion, 
this is one of the best in the series “East- 
Central Europe Under the Communists,” 
probably because more information was 
available on Poland than on any other 
satellite country, and also perhaps because 
of the larger number of competent special- 
ists. Considering the number of contribu- 
tors and the diversity of their backgrounds, 
one cannot but marvel at the degree of uni- 
formity achieved in the handbook; much 
of the credit must unquestionably go to 
the editor. | 

WAYNE S. VUCINICH 

Professor of History 

Stanford University 


Hucg McLean, Martin E. MALI, and 
Georce Firscuer (Eds.). Russian 
Thought and Politics. (Harvard Slavic 
- Studies, Vol. IV.) Pp. xi, 513. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1957. 
$7.50. 


This volume of the “Harvard Slavic 
Studies” is dedicated to the well-known 
teacher and scholar, Professor Michael 
Karpovich, by his former students. It 
opens’ with an Introduction by Philip E. 
Mosely who presents a lucid biographical 
sketch of Professor Karpovich. This is 
followed by twenty-seven essays covering 
a wide range of subjects, from Karamzin 
and Radishchev of the early nineteenth 
century to such recent themes as the So- 
vietization of Uzbekistan. 

In an aggregate work of this character 
it is only natural to find the- essays of 
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diverse merit and. interest. Each reader 
will have his own preference, depending on 
his field of interest—or prejudice. 
present reviewer found the essays by Stan- 
ley J. Zyzniewski and Arthur P. Mendel 
on “Miliutin and the Polish Question” 
and “Legal Populism” of special interest. 
Milutin’s views are ably traced to Sama- 
rin’s Slavophile influence and deserve wider 
knowledge in any complete account. of the 
sorrowful history of Russo-Polish relations. 
Aggressive Polonism has contributed its 
share to the antagonism between the two 
states, a factor often overlooked by most 
writers. Samarin believed, and Miliutin 
fully accepted, that the source of Polish 
enmity for the Russians was, a Latin cul- 
ture foisted upon the Poles; this in turn 
produced a militant Polish nationalism and 
an exaggerated sense of Messianism. Po- 
land’s assumed role of a Kulturtrdger of 
eastern Europe often explains the prose- 
lytizing spirit and aspiration for building a 
“Greater Poland” as a bulwark against 
“Asiatic Russia.” 

Mendel’s essay on “Legal Populism” 
shows how the Legal Populists believed 
that the czarist government pursued a 
policy of forced industrialization at the ex- 
pense of mass impoverishment. This view 
of nearly three-quarters of a century. ago 
carries a familiar note of more. recent criti- 
cism. Nor can one fail to observe the fact 
that collectivization figured as a panacea to 
the agricultural problems of Russia among 
the Maximalists of the Legal Populists. 
These similarities might delight recent 
writers of the so-called “Continuity” school 
of Russian history. Space does not permit 
mention of other equally deserving con- 
tributions to this well-chosen series of 
essays covering a century and a half of 
Russian history. 

I have no desire to be captious, but I 
must not fail to point out the unhappy 
method of transliteration which the editors 
have adopted in this book. The system 
employed is at times inconsistent, often 
confusing, and to the English reader must 
be a source of perplexity. The Decembrist, 
Poggio, is referred to as “Podbio” (p. 96); 
if the editors wished to be consistent 
throughout, the spelling of “Trotsky” (p. 
341) should have been “Trocky,” other- 
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wise names like “Voroncov” and “Kokov- 
cov” should have been spelt “Vorontsov” 
and “Kokovtsov”; the spelling of “Nizne- 
Devick uezd” (p. 473), “Tverkoj” (p. 264), 
or “Bogat’ev” (p. 440) calls for correction. 
The book sadly lacks an index. 
ANATOLE G. MAzour 
Assistant Professor of History 
Stanford University 
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DANIEL LERNER and RAYMOND ARON 
(Eds.). France Defeats EDC. Pp. xii, 
225. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1957. $5.00. 


Nothing, observes Raymond Aron, has 
“so deeply divided France” since the Drey- 
fus case as the four-year debate on the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community treaty—-a de- 
bate that ended in 1954, ironically enough, 
with the rejection of an idea born in France 
itself; this rejection was followed, only 
four months later, by French acceptance of 
the admission of a potentially rearmed Ger- 
many into the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, one of the objects so vehe- 
mently fought by most of the opponents of 
EDC. What is the explanation for this ap- 
parent political paradox? 

The authors of France Defeats EDC, an 
elaborate empirical study based upon par- 
liamentary records, press commentaries, 
public-opinion polls, and elitist interview- 
ing, do not offer any simple explanation. 
Their primary concern as scholars and pub- 
licists—one American and eight Frenchmen 
—was to analyze “in depth” the processes 
of national decision-making on an issue in- 
flamed by emotional nationalism, obsessive 
fears, and personality conflicts. The inter- 
related factors in the complex controversy 
are admirably identified, and, in some 
measure, their relative impact on the final 
outcome is assessed. 

In generalized terms, the overriding 
factor appears to have been the failure- 
or refusal—of the French nation to come 
to grips with the realities of its drastically 
altered power status in postwar Europe. 
But interwoven with this psychological 
blindness was a complex of other influences 
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—adroit Communist propaganda, tradi- 
tional ideological cleavages, the role of 
vested interest groups, institutional weak- 
nesses, and the curious maneuvering of 
Mendés-France himself. There was no 
clear realization of the fact that the future 
of France necessarily involved some kind 
of organized military as well as economic 
relationship with Germany—the traditional 
enemy. As the debate progressed, the 
refusal of the British to join EDC outright, 
along with Secretary Dulles’ ill-advised 
threat of an “agonizing reappraisal” of 
America’s European defense policy, only 
added fuel to the flames of “neutralist” 
and “ultra-nationalist” opposition. At the 
same time, hope of negotiating with the 
Soviets came increasingly to the fore; and 
“as the image of the USSR as the danger 
weakened, in just this measure the image 
of Germany as the adversary was strength- 
ened.” Every political party but the Com- 
munist and the Popular Republicans (MRP) 
split down the middle in-a morass of con- 
fusion, and EDC became a nefarious 
scheme for placing patriotic French soldiers 
under the command of ex-Nazi generals. 
The passions of the past prevailed over 
reasonable considerations of the future. 

In retrospect, one is tempted to interpret 
the rejection of EDC as a necessary cathar- 
sis for pent-up nationalist feeling—an act 
which may have smoothed the path for 
the recent approval by France of Euratom 
and the Common Market. With EDC out 
of the way, France could once again assume 
leadership in the uphill struggle for western 
European integration. Strange are the 
vagaries of political behavior à la française. 

. WALTER R. SHARP 

Professor of International Relations 

Yale University 


WoLFGANG HrrscH-WEBER and Kraus 
scHtrz. Wähler und Gewählte: Eine 
Untersuchung der Bundestagswahlen, 
1953. (Schriften des Instituts fiir Poli- 
tische Wissenschaft, Band 7.) Pp. xxi, 
462, Berlin and Frankfort: Frank Vah- 
len, 1957. DM 41.--. 

The Institute of Political Science, formed 
by the Free University of Berlin, and the 

H ochschule fuer Politik first published a 
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volume on the history and analysis of the 
Berlin elections of December 3,° 1950. 
Since then this distinguished Institute has 
published seven monographs of which the 
present volume is the latest. Two of these 
previous publications— Parties in the Fed- 
eral Republic: Studies of the Development 
of the German Parties to the Bundestag 
Election, 1953 and Totalitarian’ Education: 
The Educational System of the Soviet Zone 
of Germany—throw light on this exhaus- 
tive investigation of the national elections 
of 1953. (Unfortunately American schol- 
ars almost ignored the Soviet methodology 
and techniques which were employed by 
the Russians in the planned education of 
the East German youth.) 

Professor Otto Stammer, the head of the 
Institute, has written an impressive Fore- 
word to this study of voters and elected 
deputies of the Bundestag. In it he has 
dealt with the significance of the electoral 
campaign and election for a decision be- 
tween the united government coalition of 
democratic parties and the highly organized 
opposition of the Socialist party of Ger- - 
many. He also stressed the problems of 


. co-operative research by historians, sociol- 


ogists, psychologists, and statisticians in 
this study of the national elections. 

The book is divided into five parts. Part 
I considers the election campaign as a 
problem of political science with an anal- 
ysis of the preparation of the parties, the 
contribution of various associations, and 
the propaganda techniques used in the con- 
flict of parties. Part II reviews the elec- 
tions from 1946 to 1953. Part III is a 
successful analysis of the voting of various 
groups of the population including voters 
of different ages, sexes, religious affiliations, 
occupations, schooling, and political back- 
grounds. Part IV considers the voters and 
the complex electoral system including an 


_ evaluation of the motives of the voters. 


Part V gives the resulting composition of 
the political parties in the Bundestag. The 
summaries, conclusions, and comments at 
the end of almost-every chapter, as well 
as the final conclusions and observations, 
reveal the profound character of this re- 
search which influenced many voters in the 
1957 national elections. The analysis of 
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the public opinion polls, the indexes, and 
the numerous tables and graphs all merit 
the highest praise. 

At a time when it is fashionable in 
America to criticize group research projects 
in the social sciences and to question even 
the validity of area studies in these fields, 
this brilliant co-operative analysis of the 
German elections of 1953 shows what can 
be accomplished by a group of dedicated 
scholars. Here are explained the strengths 
and weaknesses of Allied occupation poli- 
cies, the reasons for the remarkable internal 
stability of the Bonn government, and the 
present problems confronting the Federal 
Republic. One historian or political scien- 
tist could not have written this definitive 
work, 
RALPH HASWELL LUTZ 
Professor of History, Emeritus 
Stanford University 


Leo W. Scuwarz. Refugees in Germany 
Today. Pp. 172. New York: Twayne 
Publishers, 1957. $5.00. 


To anyone concerned with oné of the 
greatest human and economic problems of 
our time, this small volume should be of 
interest. If, in addition, one has himself 
journeyed—-as I have—from ‘Tempelhof 
airfield in West Berlin to Hamburg in re- 
cent years, the interest should be more 
than doubled. For, as the author points 
out, Berlin has been the funnel through 
which so many of the East German ref- 
ugees have streamed since the Jron Curtain 
closed all other exits. Each flight from 
Tempelhof carries its share of these poor 
souls who have been completely uprooted 
from the past. Only through such experi- 
ences do refugees become more than part 
of a statistical table. 

The intention of this monograph, how- 
ever, is to trace the refugee problem since 
1945, primarily from the legal aspect, and 
the influence it has had on the United 
Nations and international law. Thus, the 
emphasis is on the legal controls and the 
administrative regulations, first under Al- 
lied occupation, and second under the laws 
of the German Federal Republic after it 
was established in 1949. Included in the 
first period were, of course, the measures 
adopted by the German Länder for dealing 
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with this sudden influx of millions of ref- 
ugees of many nationalities and from many 
areas. The achievement by the Federal 
Republic since 1949 can only be character- 
ized as stupendous, and Mr. Schwarz de- 
votes considerable space to describing the 
many methods used to cope with the “great- 
est migration” of history. 

One of the most interesting sections of 
this book is that which explains the dif- 
ference in the attitude toward refugees 
between the Western nations and Russia. 
Where the West early established the prin- 
ciple that German refugees were to be 
integrated with the local German popula- 
tion, Russia forced integration in the case 
of all refugees. The Federal Republic has, 


‘in general, followed the: Western concept, 


but more recently an irredentism has be- 

come more marked. Perhaps the next 

question will be, what happens politically 

if many refugees indicate nostalgia for the 

old home behind the Iron Curtain? 

RALPH F. BISCHOFF 

Associate Dean and Professor of Law 
New York University 


NATO: A Critical Appraisal. A Report 
Prepared by Gardner Patterson and Ed- 
gar S. Furniss, Jr. on the Basis of an 
International Conference held at Prince- 
ton University from June 19 through 
June 29, 1957. Pp. v, 107. Princeton: 
Princeton University Conference on 
NATO, 1957. No price. 


Princeton University sponsored a ten-day 
international conference on the University 
campus during June 1957 for the purpose 
of discussing some of the major problems 
facing the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. This is the second such conference 
held at a university. Oxford sponsored the 
first one, and it is expected that a similar 
one will be held next year in France, or 
some other European country. These con- 
ferences are strictly nonofficial. Although 
NATO and the United States Department 
of State supported the Princeton Confer- 
ence, the responsibility for determining the 
agenda, selecting the participants, directing 
the discussion, and publishing the report 
rested with the University. 

All fifteen NATO states were repre- 
sented, The list of sixty participants in- 
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cluded political leaders, journalists, busi- 
nessmen, military leaders, and academicians. 
Since the purpose of the Conference was 
to generate ideas helpful to the solution 
of major NATO problems, rather than an 
- attempt to reach agreed positions, it was 
determined that free, frank, and open dis- 
cussion was fundamental to the success of 
the Conference. This was accomplished by 
selecting mostly private citizens rather 
than government officials as participants 
and assuring those who attended that their 
names would not be attached to any specific 
ideas or statements. 

Professor Gardner Patterson, the Con- 
ference Director, and Professor Edgar S. 
Furniss, Jr., 
responsible for what is included in or left 
out of the report and for the manner in 
. whith the material was presented. Al- 
though there was no voting, the compilers 
have indicated areas in which they thought 
there was either general agreement or no 
agreement at all. 

The NATO report includes N 
of Soviet and American policies, West- 
ern defense strategy, economic problems, 
broadening the base of political consulta- 
tion, the price of German reunification, and 
the meanings and prospects of NATO. 

The ninety-page NATO pamphlet is 
packed full of slants, insights, and attitudes 
toward complicated international problems. 
Although there are no answers, there are 
plenty of ideas—many of which are thought- 
provoking. A student will find there are 
many sides to NATO problems and many 
implications which never occurred to him. 
The pamphlet greatly broadens one’s out- 
look and causes the re-examination of con- 
clusions which were previously thought to 
be as sound as the Rock of Gibraltar. 

STANLEY L. SCOTT 
Major General, USA (Ret) 
Alexandria, Va. 


S. CALOGEROPOULOS-STRATIS in collabora- 
tion with P. A. Arcyrorouvro and others. 
La Grèce et les Nations Unies. Prepared 
for the Société d’Etudes Internationales 
d’Athénes and the Dotation Carnegie 
pour la Paix Internationale. (Etudes 
Nationales sur l'Organisation Interna- 
tionale.) Pp. xiii, 190. New York: 


the Associate Director, were, 
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Manhattan Publishing Company, 1957. 
$3.00. 


In this book the author and his collab- 
orators are concerned with the following 
problems: To what extent are the aims and 
policies of Greece and other relevant coun- 
tries influenced by the organization of the 
United Nations? To what degree have the 
aims and principles of the Charter served 
as guides for action by the UN? Is the 
division of power and responsibility among 
the organs of the UN equitably distrib- 
uted? What role should the UN play in 
relation to other types of international or- 
ganizationsr In what measure has the UN 
served the common interest rather than the 
satisfaction of national interests? What 
reforms, statutory or procedural, does the 
experience of past years suggest? 

Nine chapters cover Greece’s cautious 
relations with her former’ overlords and 
her involuntary involvements in the squab- 
bles of East and West. Her security on 
land and sea has rested and still rests in 
the sphere of compromise, from the Persian 
Gulf to the Adriatic. 

Chapter 1 deals with the objectives of 
foreign politics; Chapter 2 with the factors 
of foreign politics, public opinion, powers, 
and means of information; Chapter 3 with 
the role of the Great Powers; Chapter 4 
with the evolution of the United Nations, 
centralized organization, pacific means for 
solution of conflicts, international security, 
military sanctions, and right of veto; Chap- 
ter 5 with the organic structure of the UN, 
maintenance of peace, the General As- 
sembly, the Security Council, and national 
competence; Chapter 6 with specialized 
institutions; Chapter 7 with protection of 
of rights of man; Chapter 8 with Greece’s . 
activity in the UN and with the question 
of Cyprus; Chapter 9 with regional ac- 
cords, the Balkan Pact, North Atlantic 
Treaty, Arab League, and intercontinental 
accords. 

Since the formation of the modern Greek 
state, Greece has found herself obligated, 
in order to assure her security, to com- 
promise between East and West. The 
temporary effacement of Russia after 1918 
permitted the Western powers to establish 
the stabilization of their influence in the 
Middle East. World War II not only 
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restored Russia’s former power but at the 
-same time created a temporary equilibrium 
among the forces of the Middle East. 
During World War II the United States 
appeared as a Great Power in the Mediter- 
ranean, challenging the past primacy of 
Great Britain. The ensuing rivalry of the 
Great Powers became a determining factor 
in the delicate Middle East situation. 
Under these circumstances, Greece realized 
that her security was to be found only in 
membership in the United Nations. 
JOHANNES MATTERN 
Agotak Professor of Political Science, 
Emeritus 
Johns Hopkins University 


Luicr ErnauDr. Lo Serittoio del Presidente 
(1948-1955). Pp. xvi, 677. Turin: 
Giulio Einaudi Editore, 1956. L. 3000. 
Luigi Einaudi, who served as President 

of Italy from 1948 to 1955, was the first 

person to be elected to that office after 
the new Constitution had gone into effect. 

This volume contains papers on a variety 

of subjects as they were occasioned by the 

duties which the Italian Constitution im- 

poses upon the head of the state. This 

particular head of the state happened to 
be an outstanding social scientist; he had 
the advantage of being part of a tradition 
to which the formal separation of eco- 
nomics, sociology, and political science is 
unknown, and which, therefore, encourages 

a harmonious combination of the three. 

Thus, Einaudi was able to argue as an 

economist as well as a sociologist and a 

political scientist. Some of the problems, 

of course, with which he had to deal—as 
in the field of foreign policy—lent them- 
selves to a scientific approach only within 
narrow limits. There were others, such as 
those pertaining to economic and social 
questions, however, in regard to which the 
social scientist had ample opportunity to 
show his mettle; and Einaudi. demonstrates 
how this can be done. At the same time, 
he represents the case of the scholar who 
is able to see what is politically relevant 
and to say it in nontechnical language. 
Not .the least interesting part of the 
volume is the Preface. Here the author 
sketches the interpretation of the presi- 
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dency by which he was guided. He empha- 
sizes that, according to Article 95 of the 
Constitution: “The President of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers directs the general policy 
of the government” and adds that he was, 
perhaps, inclined to interpret the meaning 
of this provision rather broadly. He felt 
that the framers of the Constitution had a 
definite “system” in mind and that the 
country was looking to the government and 
its parliamentary majority for political 
guidance rather than to the President ‘of 
the Republic. This does not mean that 
the latter’s functions were considered in- 
significant; had this been so, the present 


‘volume could not have come into existence. 


Thus, Einaudi insisted upon his right to be 
informed on all developments, and he did 
not neglect the opportunity to present ob- 
jections to a given course of action when 
he felt such objections were needed. At 
the same time, he never pressed his point. 
Wherever, according to the Constitution, 
other officers of government, in particular 
the Prime Minister and the Cabinet, were 
entitled to act, he left the final decision 
to them. On the other hand, the Constitu- 
tion does contain certain provisions which, 
as understood by Einaudi, conferred defi- 
nite rights upon the President, and these 
rights he was prepared to use. 

Einaudi’s successor, President Giovanni 
Gronchi, has taken a different view of the 
presidency. According to him, the head 
of the state may attempt to guide the 
over-all policy of the government into 
particular channels. This interpretation 
threatens to lead to the type of political 
dualism which the parliamentary system 
adopted by Italy’s constitution-makers was 
designed to exclude. To no one’s surprise 
there has been at least one major case of 
public conflict between the government and 
the new President, and Luigi Sturzo implied 
in a speech delivered in the Senate that 
there has been friction all along. Einaudi’s 
book demonstrates that the head of the 
state under a parliamentary system can 
perform a real function without embarking 
upon a course beset by such dangers. 

FERDINAND A. HERMENS 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Notre Dame 
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DIANA SPEARMAN. Democracy in England. 
Pp. xvili, 238. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1957. $6.00. 


It is a little difficult to estimate the 
market which this curious book is designed 
to reach. Mrs. Spearman has written a 
cool—perhaps cold is the better word— 
assessment of English democracy in its 
historical context. The general reader will, 
I think, find it rather hard going, if only 
because of an infuriating habit of using a 
comma to link together sentences which 
ought to be separated. Thus we have 
literally scores of constructions which the 
following serves to illustrate: “Perhaps the 


real importance of this procedure is its’ 


effect on the rule of law, this will be dis- 
cussed later... .” So it goes, until one’s 
teeth are set on edge. Nor will the pro- 
fessional scholar, who is not concerned with 
the niceties of language—according to the 
popular reviewers—be better served. He 
will be surprised to find that Henry George 
‘is “now completely forgotten” or that 
Robert Lowe is likewise “a man now for- 
gotten.” He will have difficulty in knowing 
what to make of footnotes like “Gladstone, 
the Whips and the General Election, 1868” 
which identify neither article, nor author, 
nor source, nor whatever else may be in- 
tended. 

Mrs. Spearman’s discussion runs from a 
study of the “old constitution” through a 
description of the balanced advantages of 
the eighteenth-century atmosphere to chap- 
ters dealing with the emergence of majori- 
tarian democracy in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Put simply, her theme 
is that the main danger to democracy is an 
obsession with equality. She is a liber- 
tarian, profoundly disturbed by the possi- 
bility that mass democracy will lead not to 
freedom but eventually to tyranny. Her 
work, therefore, is not really as dispassion- 
ate as its form might indicate. It is rather 
a tract for the times, dedicated to the 
praiseworthy thesis that governments must 
not be omnipotent and that the constitution 
must be balanced by checking the over- 
whelming political power of a numerical 
majority. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Spearman has little 
to offer in the way of constructive rem- 
edies. She notes three possible means of 
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reintroducing a balanced constitution: a 
recognition of fundamental rights which 
could not be infringed upon by any govern- 
ment, however large its majority; some 
system of proportional representation; or 
a second Chamber with substantial powers. 
Rejecting the first two as impracticable, 
she plumps for her second Chamber with 
generous powers of delay. This is a dis- 
appointingly puny mouse to result from 
Mrs. Spearman’s not inconsiderable labor. 
It leaves the reader with the feeling that 
he has been following not so much a 
scholarly analysis of democracy in England 
as a dressed-up bit of conservative apolo- 
getic—as indeed is the case. Those who 
remember Mrs. Spearman’s Modern Dic- 
tatorship will recognize the tone of various 
obiter dicta, but they will regret that 
Democracy in England has few of the 
merits of the earlier work. 
HENRY R. WINKLER 
Associate Professor of History 
Rutgers University 


ELwoop P. Lawrence. Henry George in 
the British Isles. Pp. 203. East Lan- 
sing: Michigan State University Press, 
1957. $5.00. 


In 1897 J. A. Hobson, the Liberal econ- 
omist and journalist, wrote a celebrated 
tribute which concluded: “Henry George 
may be considered to have exercised a more 
directly powerful and educative influence 
over English radicalism of the last fifteen 
years than any other man.” This judgment 
was recorded in the year of George’s death. 
Now, fifty years later, we have corrobora- 
tion in a careful historical analysis of the 
impact on Britain of the famous American 
“single taxer.” Professor Lawrence of 
Michigan State College has supplemented 
the well-known collection of George mate- 
rial in the New York Public Library with 
an exhaustive search of the London and 
British provincial press. ‘There cannot be 
much more to learn about Henry George 
in the British Isles. | 

The stirring story of the close relation 
of Henry George to the rise of Socialist 
thought in Britain in the 1880’s—the sale 
of over 100,000 copies of Progress and 
Poverty, his inspiration for the Fabian So- 
ciety, his direct influence on the minds of 
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Shaw, Webb, Snowden, Hyndman and 
many others, his vital role in the conver- 
sion of trade unionism to Socialist doctrine 
—is common knowledge. The author does 
make more intelligible the paradox pre- 
sented by an American individualist—a 
product of the frontier—-who can now be 
termed “a catalyst for British socialism,” 
“a kind of godfather to the Labor Party.” 
His explanation is that Henry George’s 
influence was not in spreading the gospel 
of the “single tax” but was something far 
more comprehensive-—his dramatization of 
the limitations of a society which permitted 
progress and poverty to develop side by 
side, his insistence that poverty was neither 
necessary nor natural, a message which 
stirred the evangelical conscience and per- 
suaded even his critics of the possibilities 
of a better world. 

As historical knowledge, the chief con- 
tribution is in the treatment of Henry 
George’s “political influence,” both before 
and after his death. Parliamentary radicals 
of the 1880’s and 1890’s had broad ob- 
jectives very similar to those of George; 
in particular, the land reforms in the 
“Radical Program” of Joseph Chamberlain 
directly reflect George’s ideas. By 1906 
the Liberals officially advocated a tax on 
land values; this was a policy which was 
incorporated into the Budget of 1908 and 
deliberately used, Professor Lawrence sug- 
gests, to challenge the Lords. But this 
proved to be the end of legislative enact- 
ment of the principles of Henry George. 
The Liberals never seriously considered 
adoption of the “single tax,” and Labor, 
when it moved ahead, felt that the “single 
tax” was “not socialism.” A land valuation 
measure did, it is true, become law in 
1931, but only to be promptly suspended 
by the succeeding government. After 1945 
Labor turned to other means of securing 
for the whole nation “the unearned incre- 
ment of land.” 

Altogether, this study is an interesting 
and useful supplement to Charles A. Bark- 
er’s more comprehensive book, Henry 
George (1955). 

ALFRED F, HAVIGHURST 

Professor of History 

Amherst College 
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J. O. Linpsay (Ed.). The New Cambridge 
Modern History, Vol. VII: The Old 
Regime, 1713-63. .Pp. xx, 624. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1957, $7.50. 


More than fifty years have passed since 
the first volume of the original Cambridge 
Modern History appeared, and 1957 has 
seen the publication of the first two vol- 
umes of the new series. The result, to 
judge from the volume presently under 
consideration, can only be described as 
disappointing. 

Comparisons with the older Cambridge 
Modern History are illuminating. In the 
first place, the great majority of the chap- 
ters in the volume on the eighteenth cen- 
tury in the older series. were devoted to 
separate country histories. These are still 
there, in the present work, as are a few 
chapters on such “all-European” events as 
the War of the Austrian Succession, the 
diplomatic revolution, and the Seven Years’ 
War; but in addition there are topical 
chapters on such matters as trade and 
commerce, the arts, religion, and warfare. 
Secondly, in the older work a number of 
Continental scholars were invited to con- 
tribute. -In this volume every contributor 
is British; only one, J. H. Parry, holds a 
university post outside Great Britain; and 
about half are situated at Cambridge. 
Thirdly, the present volume contains no 
bibliography. The general editor of the 
series, Sir George Clark, explains in his 
general introduction in the first volume 
that “so many bibliographies, general and 
special, are available that additions to their 


“number can only be justified if they are 


appropriate.” It is to be hoped that Sir 
George and his fellow editors will recon- 
sider on this point. The bibliographies in 
the older series were enormously useful and 
would be so again if they were brought up 
to date. 

As to the individual chapters, they are, 
as might be expected, of variable quality: 
they range from excellent, in the cases of 
Professor Horn on the diplomatic revolu- 
tion and the late Eric Robson on eight- 
eenth-century warfare, to mediocre. Un- 
fortunately, most of them are written in 
a soggy and monotonous style which makes 
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them very heavy going and which will 
repel the general reader whom the editors 
evidently hope to attract. In fact, the 
usefulness of this sort of collaborative 
venture into general history is open to 
serious question. The format of the pres- 


` ent volume invites repetition and conflicting - 


judgments, which are abundant. The edi- 
tor has tried valiantly, but vainly, to over- 
come some of these difficulties by con- 
tributing four chapters himself, in addition 
to an Introduction summarizing the con- 
tents of the volume as a whole. It would 
have been a more cohesive and useful book, 
in my opinion, if he, or someone else, had 
written the whole of it. 
MAURICE LEE, Jr. 
Assistant Professor of History 
Princeton University . 


J. G. A. Pocock. The Ancient Constitu- 
tion and the Feudal Law: A Study of 
English Historical Thought in the Seven- 


teenth Century. Pp. vili, 261. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1957. $5.50. 


“The history of historiography is not 
only the history of the rise and perfection 
of a particular manner of thought .. . it 
is the history of all the ways in which men 
have felt committed to their past.” So 
the author justifies in‘ part his attempt to 
correct the relative neglect accorded seven- 
teenth-century English historiography. This 
historiography was anything but detached. 
Concentrating upon law and government, 


it sought to find support in the past for 


the contending ideologies of the present. 
The strong feeling that precedent consti- 
tuted justification stemmed from the con- 
templation of the common law, and it 
seems to have affected all parties prior to 
the time of Locke, though in varying 
degrees. l 

The “common law mind” doubtless had 
its classical embodiment in Sir Edward 
Coke who, brilliant and learned though he 
was, was able to contend that the law and 
the constitution had been from time im- 
memorial just what they were in his own 
day. Sir Matthew Hale, champion of the 
common law of the next generation, did 
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much better; he held the law to have re- 
sulted from a process of constant adjust- 
ment to the needs of society. But, from 
the. viewpoint of the historiography of our 
own day, the royalist protagonists had. the 
better of it. If this book has a hero, it is 
Sir Henry Spelman. More detached than 
some from contemporary controversies, 
Spelman demonstrated, with painstaking 
scholarship, that Norman and Angevin 
England had been a feudal state, that 
feudalism had been imported at the Con- 
quest, and that the institutions and con- 
cepts of this era had to be understood in 
their own context and could not be applied 
uncritically to contemporary situations. 
Those who succeeded Spelman did not 
follow these ideas to their logical conclu- 
sion. They did not take the view that the 
issues of the past were largely irrelevant 
to those of the present, and that the past 
should be studied for its own sake, as well 
as for an understanding of the process 
whereby it had become the present. In- 
stead—-Robert Brady is the key figure here 
—they took the partisan stand that the 
laws and liberties of England had come 
into being at the will of a sovereign king. 

The worsting of the champions of the 
Ancient Constitution in the historical arena 
and the discrediting of the victors through 
the submerging of their cause at the Glo- 
rious Revolution aided in preparing the way 
for the more philosophical approach of the 
eighteenth century. Not until the nine- 
teenth century did feudalism again receive 
the attention accorded it by Spelman and 
Brady. 

No brief summary can do justice to this 
excellent study. Its scholarship is im- 
pressive, its insight keen. From its pages 
most readers will gain a deeper knowledge 
of a number of old friends and will make 
the acquaintance of new. Its prime con- 
cern is with historiography, and it deals 
less with “historical method” than with the 
evolution of an understanding of the sig- 
nificance of history as a discipline. It is 
thus part of the mosaic of the intellectual 
history of mankind. 

LEONIDAS DODSON 

University Archivist — 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Kerru Cartarp. Pakistan: A ‘Political 
Study, Pp. 355. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company in co-operation with the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1957. 
$6.00. 


The story of the politics of Pakistan, a 
complex and confusing one, is not well 
known to most Americans. Fortunately 
it has now been told, with remarkable 
clarity and objectivity, by Professor Keith 
Callard of McGill University. 

Professor Callard’s study portrays con- 
cisely the decline of the Muslim League 
and the efforts to form other political 
parties, usually centering around individual 
personalities; the steps in constitution mak- 
ing; the role and the weaknesses of the 
two Constituent Assemblies as legislative 
bodies; the role of the Governors-General, 
from Jinnah himself, to whom the ordinary 
conventions “could never apply,” to Ghu- 
lam Mohammad, who dismissed a Prime 
Minister who still commanded majority 
support in the Constituent Assembly and 
then the Constituent Assembly itself, thus 
precipitating two constitutional crises of 
historic importance, to Iskandar Mirza, 
who in 1956 became the first President of 
the Republic of Pakistan; the evolution 
of “an unusual federal system,” with par- 
ticular attention to the relation between 
the center and the units, the “special case” 
of East Pakistan, and the steps leading to 
the formation of a single unit in West 
Pakistan; the Islamic aspects of “a nation 
which claims to form an ‘ideological’ state, 


but where there is no agreement on the 


meaning and application of that ideology”; 
the position of the minorities, and espe- 
clally of the 10,000,000 Hindus in East 
Pakistan; the fundamental rights of the 
citizens of Pakistan, and the extent to 
‘ which these rights have either been violated 
or limited; the role of the public services, 
especially the Civil Service of Pakistan, a 
small body of dedicated persons who, to- 
gether with the military services, virtually 
run the country and who have given Pakis- 
tan such stability as it has been able to 
achieve; and the foreign relations of Pakis- 
-tan, especially relations with India, which 
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“have been the main preoccupation of the 
foreign policy of Pakistan.” 

Most of the deficiencies in this admirable 
book arise from limitations of space or 
from the complexity of the subject. Pro- 
fessor Callard manages to pack a remark- 
able amount of description and analysis 
into less than 320 pages, but inevitably 
he could not sketch in the background of 
many of the developments to which he 
refers. The result is, unfortunately, that 
in spite of the clarity of presentation the 
book is rather heavy going for those who 
are not already somewhat familiar with 
the politics of Pakistan. Even within the 
space limitations, more attention should 
have been given to historical background, 
to economic problems and development 
programs which have very. profound polit- 
ical implications, and to major aspects of 
foreign policy which do not center around 
relations with India. 

Professor Callard offers a timely re- 
minder that even Pakistan’s association 
with other states in military alliances and 
its acceptance of aid from the United 
States seem to be motivated largely by a 
desire to strengthen itself vis-a-vis India, 
and that “domestic changes or the possi- 
bility of a settlement with India might... 
bring about a sudden and drastic altera- 
tion in Pakistan’s world view.” 

Pakistan was “born in chaos” in 1947, 
and it has led a troubled existence since 
it achieved independence. Because of a 
lack of effective leadership, grave economic 
problems, internal divisions, and serious 
disagreements on fundamentals, it did not 
receive a postindependence constitution 
until 1956, and it has not had a single 
national election. Cabinet government has 
been instituted in form, but “the traditions 
of cabinet government have not been ac- 
cepted either at the centre or in the prov- 
inces.” Political parties generally “have 
presented a picture of almost unredeemed 
failure.” “Democracy has been accepted 
as an ideal,” but it is not yet a reality. 
Nevertheless, Pakistan is “a free society” 
and “is publicly committed to the operation 
of democratic institutions.” Under the 
circumstances, as Professor Callard points 
out, “it is a remarkable achievement that 
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the country has fared no worse.” All 
friends of Pakistan will hope that it will 
fare better in the years ahead. 


Norman D. PALMER . 


Professor. of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 


Paur OstwaLtp. Japans Weg von Genf 
nach San Franzisko. Pp. 122. Stuttgart: 
W. Kohlammer, 1955. DM 7.20. 


There is perhaps no more acid a com- 
mentary upon the attempts of Nazi Ger- 
many and militarist Japan to promote close 
political and cultural relations during the 
_late thirties and early forties than the 
present state of German scholarship on 
Japan and Japanese scholarship on Ger- 
many. For despite all the previous state 
sponsorship and subsidy, German and Jap- 
anese scholars ‘in the postwar period have 
continued to follow their older and more 
highly specialized interests. In the case 
of German scholarly concern with Japan 
this has meant the persistence of a human- 
istic orientation. ‘The occasional appear- 
ance of a German work on Japanese politics 
thus merits more than usual attention. 

Ostwald’s work is, despite its somewhat 
deceptive title, actually a survey of Jap- 
anese foreign policy and affairs from the 
outbreak of the Manchurian incident in 
1931 to the conclusion of the San Francisco 
Peace Treaty in 1951. Following an intro- 
ductory flashback to the post-World War I 
era, Ostwald traces Japan’s diplomatic 
course from Manchuria to the advent of 
war with China in 1937. The chapter on 
Japan’s foreign policy from the Marco 
Polo Bridge affair to Pearl Harbor—in 
which Japanese relations with the Axis 
Powers, China, Soviet Russia, and the 
United States are reviewed——-makes up ap- 
proximately half the monograph. The final 
portion of the book skims over Japan’s 
foreign policy during the World War II 
years and her experiences under the Ameri- 
can occupation. 

It is difficult to see what useful purpose 
is served by Ostwald’s book. For alay- 
man with no background in modern Jap- 
anese history it can provide no deep under- 
standing or insight into the causes, nature, 
or processes of Japanese imperialism. 
Similarly, the work can shed but little light 
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upon the policies and actions of the allies 
and antagonists with whom Japan was most 
intimately involved. Ostwald has, in short, 
bitten off more than he can chew and has 
furnished the reader with not enough to 
digest. 

Though there does not. exist a single 
work in a Western language embracing the 
period covered in Ostwald’s book, there are 
a number of studies worthy of collective 
reading for an understanding of Japanese 
foreign policy from 1931 to 1951. For 
the decade from Manchuria to Pearl 
Harbor the studies of Frank W. Ikle (Ger- 
man—Japanese Relations, 1936-1940), Hans 
Trefousse (Germany and American Neu- 
trality, 1939-1941), and Herbert Feis (The 
Road to Pearl Harbor) are invaluable; for 
the post-World War II years Edwin O. 
Reischauer’s work (The United States and 
Japan, revised edition) has no peer. 

HyMAN KUBLIN 

Associate Professor of History 

Brooklyn College 


WILFRED CANTWELL SmiTH. Islam in 
Modern History. Pp. ix, 317. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1957. 
$6.00. 


This is one of the most remarkable books 
on modern Islam to appear in our lifetime. 
Good books on Islam are badly needed for 
a fuller understanding of the 350 million 
Muslims distributed over Asia and Africa, 
especially those concentrated in the crucial 
area of the Middle East. The book is 
written with profound insight by a scholar 
who is familiar with Islam and the Muslims 
and has spent many years of his life in 
Islamic countries, speaking the language of 
the people among whom he lived. The 
author offers his work as a contribution to 
a politico-social-economic study—a study 
which is fundamentally an inquiry into 
comparative and contemporary Islam. 
Thus it has to be remembered in the first 
instance that the work is not intended to 
cover the history of Islam in modern times. 
Evidently this study is a cumulative set 
of efforts. extending over many years; it 
embodies the author’s published and un- 
published research which he brought to- 
gether after shuffling, emending, and = 
fying his material. 
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The book consists of eight chapters. 
The first two are devoted to “Islam and 
History” and “Islam in Recent. History.” 
The author treats’ his subject in an inter- 
pretative spirit with philosophical acumen 
and illuminating lucidity. Readers will 
surely find many inspiring arguments and 
forceful statements in this, the core of the 
book. Curiously, however, one may be 
struck by the insufficiency of the place 
accorded providential ordinance or the doc- 
trine of fatalism (al-Qada’ wal-Qadar) in 
the conduct of Islamic history. There is 
a discussion of the chief movements in 
modern Islam including the Wahhabis in 
Arabia, Waliyullah in India, Jamal al-Din 


al-Afghani, whose influence extended far 


beyond the confines of his native land, 
liberalism as represented by leaders like 
Muhammad ‘Abduh of Egypt, and na- 
tionalism which has to be studied in the 
individual Muslim countries with an eye to 
the sentimental unity of the Islamic world. 
The writer then explains the attitude of 
apologists who champion with dynamism, 
rather than trying to comprehend and 
elucidate, the fundamental ramifications of 
Islam in the Western progressive setting 
of nationalism and secularism. 

The following chapters are devoted to 
regional studies and surveys of Islam in 
various areas. 
begins with Arabs in the Islamic crisis. 
The idea of identifying Arabism with Islam 
receives full treatment, but only cursory 
reference is made to the Christian Arabs 
who have taken pride in their Arab heritage 
and their contribution to Arab awakening. 
He touches in passing, and without due 
emphasis, on the place of militant Zionism 
and Israel in the Middle East. The dis- 
cussion of the Muslim Brothers (Al-Ikhwan 
al-Muslimiin) is inadequate (pp. 156-60). 
The literature on the subject-—both official 
and unofficial—including the monumental 
records of their trial before the military 
court and their total suppression in Egypt 
should have been used with greater scru- 
tiny. The dismissal in a curt footnote 
(p. 116, n. 14) of the Muslim-Christian 
Fellowship as still of doubtful significance 
does not appear to us justifiable. Begun 
at Bhamdoun in 1954 by representatives 
of all creeds of both faiths, and drawn 
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from twenty-six nations, the movement was 
resumed at Alexandria, Teheran, Washing- 
ton, and Karachi; and, without being spec- 
tacular, it is gradually spreading among ` 
the elite of many nations. l 

Other chapters deal chiefly with Turkey 
and its Islamic reformation, where the 
secularization of the state did not mean 
the divorce of religion; with Pakistan and 
the hard experiment of erecting an Islamic 
state; and with India, where a very con- 
siderable Muslim minority presents a se- 
rious Islamic involvement. Chapter 7 on 
Islam in the Soviet Union, China, Indonesia 
and Negro Africa compares rather badly in 
size and purport with the other big chap- 
ters, Iran, not Arab yet intensely Muslim, 
has no special place in the great canvas 
which the author has set out to paint with 
great ability. 

It is hard to understand why the author 
meticulously employs diacritical marks with 
Arabic names and vocabulary in the notes 
and yet shuns them completely in the text. 
I should like to have seen a classified 
bibliography at the end of the book. The 
author is content with references in the 
notes. It is hoped that some of these 
minor remarks may be of some service to 
the second edition of this book—a book 
which deserves to have many more editions. 
It is indispensable not only to the student 
of Islam and the East but also to all those 
who should be armed with deep under- 
standing in handling the affairs of these 
decisive areas and tempestuous climes. 
Historians, philosophers of religion, poli- 
ticlans, journalists, missionaries, and many 
other classes whose interest and imagina- 
tion may carry them into the field of the 
lands of Islam will find in this book an 
acquisition of the highest order. 

Aziz 8. ATIVA 

Visiting Professor of Arabic and Islamic 

History 
Princeton University 


Huc Borton and others. Japan Between 
East and West. Pp. xxii, 327. New 
York: Harper & Brothers for the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, 1957. $4.75. 
Six experts in separate chapters present 

here their views on the changing role of in- 

dependent Japan in world affairs. Of ne- 
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cessity the essays overlap each other, and 
there is a great deal of repetition; what is 
remarkable is the unanimity of views on 
the main‘issues. The continued mainte- 
nance of United States troops and military 
bases in and near Japan as part of Ameri- 
can military strategy in Asia and as a de- 
terrent to Communist aggression appears to 
be the key problem. Because of its greater 
co-operation with this policy and because it 
favors Japanese rearmament, America has 
supported the conservative, Liberal-Demo- 
cratic party, even though this party spon- 
sors constitutional and electoral changes 
and centralized control of education which 
would necessarily weaken many of the occu- 
pation-inspired reforms. The Socialist op- 
position party endorses policies promoted by 
the United States which would tend to en- 
sure the democratization of Japan, but it is 
anti-American in sentiment. Consequently, 
America cannot depend wholly on one 
party or the other. The Communists, in- 
dependently, are not presently strong, but 
they exert considerable influence by work- 
ing through leftist groups whose aims coa- 
lesce to some extent with theirs. 
Economically, Japan has made a wonder- 
ful recovery. By diversifying production, 
it runs less risk of foreign resentment and 
is in sight of balancing its international 
payments even though United States spe- 
cial procurement expenditures end. Almost 
all Japanese favor in some degree official 
resumption of trade relations with Commu- 
nist China; this is true even though sta- 
tistics indicate that the entire Communist 
bloc is now incapable of meeting more than 
a small fraction of Japan’s need for cotton, 
wool, wheat, oil, sugar, scrap iron, iron ore, 


7 rubber, and tin, 


Japan will undoubtedly try to regain in 
some measure its former role as an inde- 
pendent and dominant Asian power, but it 
- will hardly be able to accomplish this ob- 
jective either as a Russian satellite or while 
largely dependent upon the United States. 
-= Just as the United States, in order to se- 
cure a firm basis of friendship with Japan, 
must try and understand the viewpoint of 
both major political parties, so Japan wants 
to be independent and to be nobody’s 
“ally,” at least militarily; Japan wants to 
walk warily between East and West, hop- 
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ing to achieve greater-security through a 
strengthened United Nations. However, 
the United States has been Japan’s best 
friend in the international community and 
saved it from the rigors of a partition such 
as occurred in Germany and Korea; we 
can only hope that in the inevitable hour 
of decision Japan will perceive that her 
destiny lies with the West. 

All this is presented adequately and 
clearly in this book, and not only scholars 
but laymen as well should read these pa- 
pers to get into better perspective the 
Japan of today. 

ALBERT E. KANE 

Attorney, Public Housing Administration 

. Washington, D. C. 


CHAE Kyunc On. A Handbook of Korea. 
Pp. 389. New York: Pageant Press, 
1957. $5.00. 


Relatively few books about the “Land of 
the Morning Calm” have been published in 
the English language, and most of them 
have been no more than well-meant at- 
tempts. For the most part they have been 
written by foreigners, and from the point 
of view of tourists describing the strangely 
exotic for armchair travelers at home. Some 
have gone deeper, of course, but the in- 
terpretations were still of Korea through 
Western eyes. Phe 

The need has been great for a work 
which would give the world a true picture 
of Korea’s troubled past as well as her 
present and future potentialities—a work 
from which a fair perspective could be 
gained for a proper evaluation of the Asian 
peninsula’s importance in East Asia. Re- 
cently, two native Koreans have come out 
with timely books based on their intimate 
knowledge of .their native land. One of 
these entitled Korea Tomorrow is an un- 
official, indispensable volume which paints 
a unified’ portrait and presents an authorita- 
tive study of Korea’s entire problems; the 
other book, A Handbook of Korea, is an 
official publication presenting a many-sided 
picture of the young Republic of Korea in 
its most crucial period during the last 
decade. 

A more nearly accurate title for Chae 
Kyung Oh’s A Handbook of Korea could 
be The Yearbook of the Republic of Korea 
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(South Korea), 1956. For that is what the 
book really is. Mr. Oh is a compiler rather 
than the author of this book and is pres- 
ently the Director of the Office of Pub- 
lic Information, Republic of Korea. This 
study is a revised official publication com- 
piled in October 1955 by Mr. Jai Hyon 
Lee, a public information officer. In fact, 
this text is not to be considered either a 
scholarly or original work as its title im- 
plies. 

What the author has done by way of 
producing a basic reference work is to give 
a thoroughly enlightening and yet subjec- 
tive introduction to the Republic of Korea’s 
administration; the book also gives a con- 
cise account of events in South Korea since 
the liberation by the Allies in 1945. Just 
as in a yearbook, each chapter takes up 
a specific aspect of Korea, and subheads 
on subtopics are inserted throughout each 
chapter. This handbook briefly reviews 
Korea’s history, its geography, and the re- 
ligion and culture of its people. Incorpo- 
rating useful statistics as of 1956, it also 
presents a short description of South 
Korea—its agriculture, industry and min- 
eral wealth, schools, hospitals, local and 
national government, domestic economy 
and trade, transportation and communica- 
tion, reconstruction work, national defense, 
and foreign affairs. A true picture of the 
political, economic, and cultural events in 
North Korea since V-J Day in 1945 is 
omitted in this volume. 

An extensive collection of basic docu- 
ments includes the text of the Republic of 
South Korea’s Constitution and the text of 
the Mutual Defense Treaty with the United 
States; five significant. post-Korean war of- 
ficial documents—excluding the text of the 
Korean Armistice—are also added, together 
with four pages of photographs and two 
pages of inadequate maps of the Korean 
peninsula. This handbook does not include 
the following useful appendices: a chronol- 
ogy of significant historical and contempo- 
rary events relating to Korea and a glos- 
sary of Korean, Japanese, and Chinese 
proper names used in the text. A compre- 
hensive annotated bibliography and a use- 
ful index are not contained in the book 
at all. 

In an attempt to summarize such an 
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over-all survey, there is some repetition of 
material in the organization of the book, 
and its yearbook style reduces its readabil- 
ity and interest. While this is an official 
publication, however, readers will find Mr. 
Oh’s admiration for his people well justi- 
fied and will gain a new insight into the un- 
happy plight to which power politics has 
brought the “Land of the Morning Calm.” 
How the Korean people in South and North 
Korea have met the challenge of the past, 
and what they are now doing to build a 
more stable and prosperous future, is not 
described, nor is there any presentation of 
suggestions for resolution of the problem 
of peaceful reunification of a once-united 
country. . 

If commentary analysis had been in- 
cluded, this handbook would be a more in- 
teresting account of Korea’s problems and 
the possible future prospects for a better 
Korea tomorrow. This reference work 
may, however, be a useful guide to other 


scholars who may be inspired to conduct 
additional research on one or more of the 


important topics which the author has here 
presented. It is to be hoped that those 
who read this book will also have the op- 
portunity to read a more comprehensive 
study, with a better-balanced report on 
South Korea and with sufficient background 
on North Korea to place it in perspective 
with relation to the problem of Korean 
reunification. This still unwritten book 
may make an even more important con- 
tribution to the unhappy and still divided 
“Land of the Morning Calm.” 
Kyunc Cao CHUNG 
Monterey, Calif. 


VERA MiICHELES DEAN and others. New 
Era in the Non-Western World. Edited 
by Warren S. Hunsberger. Pp. xi, 152. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1957. 
$3.00. 


This stimulating book is the record of a 
public lecture series held under the auspices 
of the Non-Western Civilization Program 
of the University of Rochester. Among 
the usual advantages of this type of publi- 
cation are the wide coverage and a broad 
range of viewpoints by ranking specialists 
on topics which increasingly demand atten- 
tion. The merits of the book far outweigh 
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the equally typical shortcomings which lie 
in the unevenness of the individual con- 
tributions, both in style and content. 

Dr. Vera Micheles Dean sets the frame 
. for the lecture series by asking and an- 
swering the question: “Who are the people 
of the Non-Western World?” She explains 
convincingly the reasons for the restless- 
ness, the impatience, and what so often 
strikes people in the. West as the irrespon- 
sibility of the leaders of the non-Western 
world. — 

The outstanding contribution both in 
scope and clarity of exposition is that of 
Professor Benda. His chapter is a master- 
ful summary of the meaning of nationalism 
and revolution in the context of the exist- 
ing social, economic, and political problems 
of the newly emerging nations; and he goes 
on to analyze the implications of the solu- 
tions that ‘are being sought. In a few 
pages, many of these problems can only be 
sketched rather than discussed, and one 
must hope that Dr. Benda will be able to 
follow up some of his ideas in more detail 
in the future. 

Dr. Hunsberger’s chapter, which ranges 
widely over a number of economic prob- 
lems, may have held the interest of a live 
audience more than that of a reader. The 
remaining topical contributions dealing with 
science (Noyes) and social adjustment 
(Gittler) in the non-Western world seem 
to fall short, in various measure, of the in- 
tent of the book. They lack organization 
which would orient them clearly to the 
purpose of interpreting the non-West to a 
Western public. 

In a brilliant concluding chapter, suitably 
entitled “America Proposes, Asia Chooses,” 
Dr. de Kiewit stresses the heart of the 
problems confronting both West and non- 
West. Decisions which must now be made 
will profoundly affect both us and them. 
His recognition and advice that “there is 
clearly a fluidity im Africa and Asia which 


should persuade us to be very flexible our- 


selves.in reading and assessing the shape 
of the new future” is worthy of careful 
thought. 

It may be no more than a coincidence 
that among the six contributions the three 
of surpassing merit are by authors who 


themselves have had intimate personal 
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knowledge of the non-Western world. Per- 
haps this is an indication that understand- 
ing of the non-Western world requires more 
than intellectual curiosity, more than aca- 
demic knowledge, more even than sym- 
pathy—however sincere. Be that as it 
may, by focussing attention on.the com- 
plexity and urgency of the problems which 
have been created by the changing relation- 
ships of West and non-West, all the au- 
thors have made a worthwhile contribution. 
Their book deserves to be recommended to 
a wide nonspecialist readership. 
FRANK J. Moore 

Economic Planning Department 

Pan American World Airways 

San Francisco, Calif. 


SAAD Ep Din Fawzi. The Labour Move- 
ment in the Sudan, 1946-1955. (Middle 
Eastern Monographs, No. 1.) Pp. xiv, 
175. London: Oxford University Préss 
under the auspices of the Royal Insti-_ 
tute of International Affairs, 1957. $4.00. 


This book is a carefully compiled study 
of a movement which is in its infancy in 
the Sudan as well as in other parts of 
Africa and in similar emerging industrial 
areas of the world. It is a valuable his- 
torical document since it is written so 
nearly at the beginning of a cultural and 
historical change and since the conditions 
described with reference to these’ begin- ` 
nings in the Sudan may aid in the develop- 
ment of the labor movement elsewhere. 

The author, Dr. Saad Ed Din Fawzi, is 
himself a Sudanese who occupies the Chair 
of Economics in the University College of 
Khartoum. The material for his study of 
the labor movement came from the files of 
the government and the labor organizations 
of the Sudan and from actual on-the-scene 
observations and experiences. 

The Foreword to the book by Professor 
E. H. Phelps Brown, Professor of Labor 
Economics at the University of London, 
concisely sums up the general reasons for 
the emergence of labor movements and in- 
dicates the ends which they should legiti- 
mately seek. He says of Dr. Fawzi’s book: 
“... Dr. Fawzi’s work is remarkable. It 
is contemporary history.... Dr. Fawzi 
has preserved for posterity what could 
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never be reconstructed subsequently from 
the written record alone.” 

The book records developments in the la- 
bor movement only in the northern Sudan, 
which is predominantly Muslim. The first 
of these developments was sponsored by 
the government itself in its attempt to 
foster closer: relations between labor and 
management; this is especially interesting 
in that the government, either directly or 
in connection with government-regulated in- 
dustry, is one of the largest employing 
bodies in the Sudan. The second labor de- 
velopment came from the workers- them- 
selves and was called the Workers’ Affairs 
` Association. Its attempts to be influential 
or to manifest bargaining power were diffi- 
cult because the industries it represented 
were small; men could leave their jobs and 
return to farming; labor was sporadic, 
part-time, tribally divided, and frequently 
migrant. . 

The labor movement really began pri- 
marily around the railroads. The move- 
ment was, In the beginning, very militant 
and relied heavily on the strike method. 
Furthermore, strivings toward political in- 
dependence and for labor negotiations were 
intertwined, and progress was, therefore, 
difficult. i 

But progress is being made. Labor legis- 
lation is coming into being rapidly. Better 
wages and working conditions are emerg- 
ing. Political independence has been real- 
ized, at least in part. 

Dr. Fawzi has done well in this study. 
Similar studies should be made in other 
areas of emerging industrialism. 

D. W. BITTINGER 

President 

McPherson College 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY | 


Ruts LocKE ROETTINGER. The Supreme 
Court and State Police Power: A Study 
in Federalism. Pp. vi, 252. Washing- 
ton: Public Affairs Press, 1957. $4.50, 


This book serves the purpose of cata- 
loguing United States Supreme Court cases 


involving state police powers during the 
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years from 1930 through 1956, It is the 
published version of a doctoral dissertation 
completed at the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

Part II, representing about two-thirds of 
the study, summarizes in the briefest fash- 
ion and under broad classes the state po- 
lice power cases of the following four time 
periods: 1930-40, 1941-45, 1946-52, and 
1953-56. The cases are catalogued under 
nine classes such as “Personal Rights and 
Liberties” and “Labor Relations.” For 
each section and chapter of Part II Miss 
Roettinger has added the number of deci- 
sions supporting and the number of deci- 
sions opposing state use of police powers; 
and she has calculated percentages as a 
means of showing the disposition of the 
Court toward the states. “The over-all pic- 
ture is one of state power sustained in 249 
cases of the total of 484 or in 51% of the 
cases” (p. 201). The author puts in the 
proper sentences indicating her recognition 
of the limits of such a method of evaluat- 
ing the vitality of federalism. But having 
made these statements, she continues with 
analyses which cannot but leave the im- 
pression that she believes her undertaking 
worthwhile and that in reality we can 
evaluate the power of the states today by 
such arithmetic means. 

Parts I and ITI of the book attempt to 
place in some perspective the Supreme 
Court’s role in defining the power of the 
states; the constitutional authorities exten- 
sively quoted by Miss Roettinger may be 
anyone from John Marshall to Senator Sam 
Ervin. The last chapter—was this the pur- 
pose of the book?—drops the arithmetical 
analysis and substitutes a discussion, largely 
by quotation, of the school desegregation 
decision as an “unconstitutional” exercise 
of power by the Court and an infringement 
on state police power and federalism. 

To make the argument persuasive that 
the Court has made serious inroads on state 


_police power and weakened the federal 


principle, the book would have gained from 
an empirical illustration of the limiting ef- 
fects in practice of these decisions. Other- 
wise the general findings dealing with the 
real possibilities of continued virility of 
state government in such works as the Re- 
port of the Intergovernmenial Relations 
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Commission, William .Anderson’s The Na- 
tion and the States: Rivals or Partners? 
and the American Assembly’s volume, The 
Forty-eight States: Their Tasks as Policy 
Makers and Administrators, must stand. 
- CLARA PENNIMAN . 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
University of Wisconsin 


Fritz Morstern Marx. The Administra- 
tive State: An Introduction to Bureauc- 
racy. (The Chicago Library of Com- 
parative Politics.) Pp. x, 202. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1957. $4.00. 
“The increasing participation of modern 

bureaucracies in the decision-making proc- 
ess of governments” is analyzed in the 
second volume of a new series of studies, 
edited by Roy C. Macridis, entitled “The 
Chicago Library of Comparative Politics.” 
The series, inspired by the work of a semi- 
nar on comparative politics, sponsored by 
the Social Science Research Council, and 
chaired by the editor, will include case 
studies—~John Hazard’s The Soviet System 
of Government was the first—and works 
on various aspects of politics: legislatures, 
executive branches, and the study of vari- 
ous bureaucracies under review. 

Fritz, Morstein Marx’s years of study 
and research in Germany and America, his 
experience as a teacher in many universi- 
ties, his extensive work in the United States 
Bureau of the Budget, and his many publi- 
cations on government and administration 
make him a fortunate choice as author of 
this study. He treats of bureaucracy as a 
type of organizational structure character- 
ized by “hierarchy, jurisdiction, specializa- 
tion, professional training, fixed compensa- 
tion and permanence.” He recognizes dan- 
gers in the use of this word since it is also 
used to refer to some pathologies of or- 
ganization, to gigantism in modern govern- 


ment, and even to the alleged domination. 


of some governments by their presumed 
public servants. Marx admits the increas- 
ingly weighty role of bureaucracy in the 
government of modern industrial societies, 
but he considers that this is not a major 
threat to democratic government and that 
bureaucracies can and indeed must be con- 
trolled. 

It is impossible in a brief review to do 
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justice to the richness of this book: its 
intriguing characterizations of “Guardian, 
Caste, Patronage and Merit” bureaucracies, 
its vivid picture of the atmosphere. and pit- 
falls of bureaucratic life, and its analysis 
of the juxtaposed problems of safe-guard- 
ing and protecting the civil service as 
against the need to keep the service respon- 
sible to popular control. Particularly note- 
worthy is the author’s forthright condemna- 
tion of the excesses of the internal security 
system in the United States. “If the blight 
spreading in the law of civil service is 
not checked,” he warns, “the prospects of 
working for the government are bound ‘to 
become less appealing for all but the least 
articulate or the most conventional aspir- 
ants” (p. 129). 

The major focus of this study is Western 
democratic government, but the author on 
occasion glances bleakly at the state of bu- 
reacracy in totalitarian systems, and in his 
chapter on “Types of Bureaucracies” he 
ranges widely over Oriental and classical 
examples. Clearly, however, his preoccu- 
pation is with contemporary Western de- 
mocracies, and specifically with some prob- 
lems of “Merit Bureaucracy.” 

One regrets that more space was not de- ` 
voted to historical and non-Western bu- 
reaucracies. The influence of bureaucracy 
in governmental “decision-making” might 
then have been seen as ubiquitous, not 
merely as a modern phenomenon-—though 
this thought is suggested in the treatment 
of “Guardian” and “Caste” bureaucracies. 
The qualitative changes in contemporary 
bureaucracies would be better understood 
as a product of industrialization in both 
East and West, and under both totalitarian 
and democratic regimes. 

Perhaps the chief defect this reviewer 
finds is the author’s attachment to a bi- 
polar frame of reference. This difficulty 
stems from the weakness of our terminol- 
ogy for referring to variables and the ease 
with which words for polar extremes come 
to mind: we think “hot” and “cold” in- 
stead of “degrees of temperature.” A man 
who had never left the humid tropics might 
say of the weather: “It is something hot 
and moist” instead of something having 
“temperature and humidity.” Similarly the 
author’s “essentials” of public administra- 
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tion—“rationality, responsibility, compe- 
tence and continuity’—refer not to vari- 
ables but to polarities. But bureaucracies 
vary markedly in the degree to which their 
structures and practices express rational or 
irrational attitudes, responsible or irrespon- 
sible behavior, and so forth. Indeed, most 
bureaucracies may well be neither rational 
nor irrational. (One hesitates to coin a 
term such as “rational-irrationality” to 
match Chamberlin’s “monopolistic-compe- 
tition.”) And certainly we can find in- 
stances of quite “irrational” bureaucratic 
structure. A conceptual framework ori- 
ented to variables rather than polarities 
would permit, with more precision, charac- 
terization of the varieties of bureaucratic 
behavior observable in past as well as con- 
temporary, Eastern as well as Western, 
bureaucracies. 

Precision of analysis would also be 
served by a sharper differentiation between 
description and prescription. The author 
tends, somewhat confusingly, to mix state- 
ments about what zs with views about what 
ought to be. It is this reviewer’s opinion 
that a more analytically -descriptive and 
variable-conscious approach would have 
made this useful book even more useful, 
both for understanding and for guidance. 

Fren W. Riccs 

Associate Professor of Government 

Indiana University 


C. A. R. Crostanp. The Future of So- 
cialism, Pp. 540. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1957. $7.00. 


GrorcE Watson (Ed.). The Unservile 
State: Essays in Liberty and Welfare. 
Pp. 324. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1957. $4.75. 


Many aspects of a welfare state have 
been accepted generally by British society 
in the past twelve years; and as a result 
the parties of protest have lost some of 
their thunder. Mr. Crosland asks whether 
the successes of the Labour party, some of 
whose members have had support from the 
Conservatives, have gone too far or not 
far enough, and what the future Labour 
program might be? The Liberals, in the 
book of essays edited by Mr. Watson, seem 
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to want to preserve many of the features 
of the welfare state as it has developed 
and to suggest a program for their revived 
party which will be under the governance 
of free individuals who have learned social 
responsibility. In as much as Mr. Cros- 
land advocates the coexistence of both pub- 
lic and private industry, both state-sup- 
ported and privately-supported schools, and 
other means to preserve individual free- 
dom, it can be seen that the two books 
come close together at certain points. 

Mr. Crosland reviews the origins-of many 
of the planks in Socialist theory and finds 
most of them out of date. He is almost 
as hard on the Socialist doctrine of the 
twenties and thirties as are the writers ad- 
vocating liberalism. And the Liberals are 
almost as generous on the nationalization 
of industry and on the present programs 
of social services as is Mr. Crosland, the 
Socialist and former Labourite Member of 
Parliament. This may be because none of 
the writers sees a way to set back the clock 
of time; all try to go forward from where 
they are, and all try to save traditional 
freedoms as well as the welfare society. 

This reviewer finds the strongest and 
most informative essays in Watson’s book 
to be those by Peter Wiles on “Property 
and Equality,” by Alan T. Peacock on 
“Welfare in the Liberal State,” by Graham 
Hutton on “The Dynamics of Progress,” 
by Nancy Seear on “Relations in Indus- 
try,” and the essay on “Monopoly” by 
Neville Ward-Perkins. A few ideas may 
indicate the trend of their liberalism. 

“Property is now as little a determinant 
of class differences as is religion” says Mr. 
Wiles (p. 89). He writes also that ‘“na- 
tionalisation of industry can have advan- 
tages” (p. 105). “The re-definition of the 
Liberal attitudes to the social services re- 
quires no modification of the general aims 
laid down by the earlier Liberal philoso- 
phers” writes Peacock (p. 116). And Gra- 
ham Hutton expresses traditional liberal- 
ism when he says: “Humility about the 
infinite variety of human individual’s tal- 
ents and potentiality, not the arrogance 
that wants to clap all individuals under the 
same treatment, underlies the Liberal’s ap- 
proach to society” (p. 175). He goes on 
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to list the planks of his program: equality 
of opportunity, reform of the abuse of in- 
herited wealth, rewards in terms of proven 
skills and responsibilities, careers open to 
the talents, eradication of vested economic 


tion, and due safeguards by the state for 
the pains and penalties of transition, mo- 
‘bility, and flexibility demanded by a dy- 
namic society (p. 175). 

Mr. Crosland’s aims for socialism are 
“personal freedom, social contentment and 
justice” (p. 116). He goes on to spell out 
in detail a program for education that 
would be of high “public” school quality 
and open to all qualified students alike, as 
well as a program for the care of the sick 
and needy. He proposes the abolition of 
the subsidies now in existence, proposing 
to equalize wealth mainly by income taxes, 
taxes on profits, and a capital gains tax. 
He sees no reason why publicly owned in- 
dustry and private industry cannot exist 
side by side, and he urges that there be no 


discrimination between them by the gov-- 


ernment. He is like a Liberal in hoping 
that there can be as little regulation’ of 
men’s individual lives by government and 
by labor organizations as possible, saying 
that personal freedom and leisure are in- 
dispensable. 

` Mr. Crosland admits that his only reason 
for being a Socialist is that he finds more 


# 


kindred spirits in that camp than among. 


the Conservatives. He thinks it necessary, 
however, for socialism to take on a posi- 
tive rather than a protest character if it is 
to have any future. 

If Mr. Crosland should re-enter the 
House of Commons, his political weakness 
might lie in his very moderation; but as 
far as the student is concerned, his schol- 
arly and objective approach is a boon. His 
volume is far more than a pamphlet for 
party consumption. It is a critical analy- 
sis of Socialist-Labour objectives and pro- 
gram since 1945; and these are presented 
in the light of experiences in other Western 
countries and with a prescription for con- 
tinuing usefulness. 

W. Henry COOKE 

Professor of History, Emeritus 

Claremont Graduate School 

Claremont, Calif. i 
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Jupira N. Suxrar. After Utopia: The 

` Decline of Political Faith. Pp. x, 309. 
Princeton: Princeton University ‘Press, 
1957. $5.00. 


Judith N. Shklar emerges in this book as 
a penetrating critic of a considerable body 
of the thought of recent times. After 
Utopia demonstrates a remarkable ability 
to search for the significant in the political 
thought she believes most significant, and 
in those philosophic and religious attitudes 
important for political thought. The doc-. 
toral thesis upon which this book is based 
received the Birkhead Prize of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association. The au- 
thor now teaches in the field of political 
theory at Harvard University. 

Mrs. Shklar examines both the gradual 
decline of rational political optimism since 
the Enlightenment and the growth of ro- 
mantic and Christian social despair, which 
she sees as “the clearest expression of the 
contemporary mood.” Instead of beliefs in 
rationalism, progress, and the ability of men 
to control and improve their lot and their 
environment—which she holds to be the 
essence of radicalism—the author finds in 
their place today a prevalence of cultural 
fatalism. The result of all this, she holds, 
is the disappearance of political philosophy 
in recent years. We no longer have a po- 
litical philosophy, and we are no longer ca- 
pable of producing one. Heir to this fatal- 
ism, she believes our age able only to resur- 
rect a reasoned skepticism from the ruins. 

The modern age, buffeted by devastating 
wars, totalitarianism, the destruction of 
simple beliefs in God, and with a tech- 
nology made up of a new mass of robots, 
has produced new varieties of romanticism 
and Christian social despair, with survivals 
of weakened philosophies in other move- 
ments. The author surveys attitudes which 
range from aestheticism and the politics of 
the unpolitical to Existentialism, “the abo- 
lition of man,” the Conservative fear of 
planning (“Plan and Perish”), Liberalism 
without self-confidence, and Socialism which 
is neither radical nor hopeful. Across the 
pages of this book are strung Rousseau, 
Hegel, Kant, Shelley, Goethe, Nietzsche, 
Maistre, Kierkegaard, Ortega, Sartre, Hayek, 
Donosa Cortés, and Maritain, to mention 
only some. 
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The author displays wide learning and 
often unmasks the grave deficiencies of the 
purveyors of gloom. Their failure to ex- 
amine historic or political realities often 
discredits their theories. The implicit faith 
in political values, also found in modern 
times, escapes, by a similar token, the ken 
of Mrs. Shklar. 

DALE PONTIUS 

Associate Professor of Political Science 

Roosevelt University 


KARL HEINZ PFEFFER.’ Handwörterbuch 
der Politik. Pp. 275. Darmstadt: C. W. 
Leske Verlag, 1956. DM 9.80. 


German scholarship has always excelled 
in the compilation of encyclopedias. In- 
deed, this ability has become proverbial. 
Where the Frenchman might dash off a 
spirited essay on the love life of the ele- 


phant, the German professor writes an ex- ` 


haustive Handbuch—an encyclopedic en- 
deavor which will be absolutely definitive 
until another German scholar overhauls it 
and produces an even more comprehensive 
opus. German academic workers have re- 
turned to this long-established tradition of 
giving us works of exemplary conciseness 
and objectivity. Some of them are also up 
to date and engagingly written. 

„A model of this kind of work is the book 
under review. ‘The entries are pithy—ob- 
viously written by an intelligent person— 
and the net is thrown wide. It draws in, 


quite rightly, articles on the Vatican’ and — 
on other religious bodies of the world. 


. With contemporary Islam’ re-emerging as 
one of the great political forces to be 
reckoned with, this is a wise inclusion. 
Cultural matters, too, in this era of total 
cold war, are taken into account. Thus, 
the dictionary provides thought or informa- 
tion on political geography, “human” ques- 
tions—race, nationality, population—gov- 
ernment, international affairs, and eco- 
nomic and spiritual problems. 

A notable feature of the book is the fact 
that it was obviously written by one man. 
The doling out of subjects to a large num- 
ber of usually ill-paid writers leads to a 
patchwork of styles and methods of treat- 
ment in which some contributors lean 
heavily on the history of the subjects 
while others neglect entirely the past, 
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which is most irritating and contrary to the 
whole spirit of a survey. Since the En- 
cyclopaedia of Social Sciences—according 
to many the most important single under- 
taking in our field—will not be revised in 
the near future, as was huped a little time 


` ago when the Ford Foundation was seri- 


ously considering its commissioning, politi- 
cal scientists will require just such a brief, 
unified, and topical encyclopedia as this 
German Handworterbuch to supplement 
the older, bulkier, and more unequal tomes 
which, in the truest sense of the word, are 
the essential tools of the student of poli- 
tics. Nothing quite as congenial exists in 
English and an American publisher might 
consider a translation. It would fit well in 
the bookcase at our elbow. 
LEo SILBERMAN 
Visiting Professor 
Center of Economic Development 
and Cultural Change 
University of Chicago 


COMMISSION TO STUDY THE ORGANIZATION 
or Peace. Chaired by Arthur N. Hol- 
combe. Strengthening the United Na- 
tions. Pp. xii, 276. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1957. $3.00 text ed. 


“The United Nations was designed for 
an age that is rapidly passing away... . 
Nations must look more to reason than to 
tradition for their guide. . . . There is no 
rational alternative to strengthening the 
United Nations.” _—_—. 

This group work, chaired by Arthur N. 
Holcombe for the Commission—the re- 
search affiliate of the American Association 
for the United Nations—is a sane, signifi- 
cant, and comprehensive application of rea- 
son. This tenth report, as well as the 


. twelve reports of the special study com- 


mittees, merits close study and wide dif- 
fusion both here and abroad. 

Eighty-seven eminent experts—all Ameri- 
cans, I believe—have worked on and signed 


- the report, -including the twenty-four rec- 


ommendations, in a remarkable display of 
agreement. Properly, some parts of the 
study are directed especially at the United 
States. (In view of the recent national at- 
tention received by “group reports,” one 
almost wonders about the creative area left 


to the individual thinker and scholar. In 
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this instance, to extend the “authority” 
further, one might speculate on the end 
result and universal impact if all nationali- 
ties had been involved in the work.) 

It is impossible to summarize all of the 
recommendations which are supported by 
cogent studies. The report is comprehen- 
sive and up to date. For example: “We 
believe that the United Nations should un- 
dertake the responsibility of administering 
certain contested areas of international im- 


portance for water or air transport, and - 


certain uninhabited areas like Antarctica, 
at the request or with the consent of states 
having claim to such territories. With re- 
spect to the bed of the high seas beyond 
the continental shelf and to outer space 
(my italics), which are outside the juris- 
diction of any state, we urge the General 
Assembly to declare the fitle of the inter- 
national community and to establish ap- 
propriate administrative arrangements” (pp. 
6, 40-41, and 208-23). About the only 
thing missed. is the control of weather— 
presumably a likely threat to peace! 

Interestingly, the largest amount of dis- 
sent is registered on Chapter 10, “The Gen- 
eral Assembly,” largely on the grounds that 
a disproportionate amount of attention is 
given to a supposed necessity to “reform” 
the voting procedures of the General As- 
sembly. 

Apart from the devoted good sense and 
insights of the participants, perhaps one 
clue to the soundness of this volume is 
revealed in an introductory sentence (p. 
_ 12): “We do not place our faith in the 
mechanism of a balance-of-power system, 


but we insist upon the fundamental signifi-. 


cance of power, as we have done consist- 


ently from the beginning of -our existence 


as a Commission.” . 

I would venture to guess that the great- 
est weakness of this enterprise is that plans 
and support are not sufficient to rapidly 
diffuse the volume throughout the world 
and in the necessary translations. 

-Ricard H. HEINDEL 

Vice-Chancellor and Professor of 

History and Government 
University of Buffalo 


C. DALE FULLER. Training of Specialists 
in International Relations. (Studies in 
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Universities and World Affairs.) Pp. 
xv, 136. Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1957. $3.00. 


It should by now be axiomatic—although 
unhappily it is not—that the gap between 
man’s knowledge and understanding of the 
physical world, on the one hand, and his 
advances in the social world, on the other, 
is so great that practitioners in the two 
fields might well be operating on widely 
separated planets. Whether social man 
still has the time and imagination to catch 
up before physical man destroys him is 
open to debate. 

Nowhere is this disastrous lag more evi- 
dent than in the field of international rela- 
tions. For if men are still doing a rather 
disreputable job of living together within 
groups and communities, their behavior 
collectively as nations is something less 
than civilized. This situation might be 
tolerable—as it has been in the past—were 
it not for the fact that the major nations 
now possess the capability on very short 
notice of mutual elimination—a factor of 
consequence in anyone’s account book; and 
there is little reason to question that the ~ 
same instruments will be in the hands of 
most nations within the predictable future. 

This excellent study by Dr. Fuller sug- 
gests, at least by implication, how far the 
field of international relations still has to 
go before it has the effectiveness of the 
traditional disciplines. He begins with a 
definition of what international relations is 
and what it is not, describes the specialist, 
then outlines some of the main existing 
courses of study, points out strengths and 
weaknesses of the programs, and concludes 
with a few recommendations for improve- 
ment. 

It is typical of the situation that the 
technique for the study of international re- 
lations——the interdepartmental committee 
which was devised a generation ago—is in- 
creasingly being abandoned. This: tech- 
nique was conceived to meet the broad 


_ needs of the specialist for some competence 


in a variety of areas, since the factors 
which go into the relations between states 
most un-co-operatively refuse to lend them- 
selves to any one discipline. 

The reluctance of traditional disciplines 
to accept international relations as a mem- 
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ber of the family comes partly from the 
understandable tendency of any special- 
ist to consider that his world is half of 
Isfahan, and partly from a fear of com- 
petition. The fact is—-as anyone with ex- 
perience in international relations recog- 
nizes—that the demands on practitioners 


in the modern world are such that only 


with broad knowledge in many fields can 
we hope to provide ourselves with the 
necessary skills in the incredible range of 
topics which influence the relations be- 
tween states. The variety of, specialists in 
any well-staffed embassy alone should be 
suggestive. One might, almost borrow a 
wisecrack and say that in this field, at 
least, the twentieth century trend toward 
specialization—of having to know more and 
more about less and less until one knows 
everything about nothing—must be pointed 
in the direction of knowing less and less 
about more and more until one knows noth- 
ing about everything. 

It is worth noting in passing that of 
those questioned by Dr. Fuller, teachers of 
international relations found their training 
less satisfactory than did other specialists 
in the field. 

l jJoun F. MELBY 

Executive Vice President 
- National Council on Asian Affairs 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ARTHUR P. Duppen (Ed.). Woodrow Wil- 
son and the World of Today. Pp. x, 96. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1957. $2.75. 


ARTHUR S. Linx. Wilson the Diplomatist > 


A Look at His Major Foreign Policies. 

(The Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplo- 

matic History, 1956.) Pp. xii, 165. 

Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. 

$4.00. l 

Woodrow Wilson, grim and inflexible in 
spite of being exhausted by illness and 
beaten in battle with the Senate, deter- 
mined to play for the “verdict of history” 
rather than for the approval of his own 
passion-swept generation, 

These two volumes, appearing more than 
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three decades after the Senate had, in Wil- 
son’s view, “cut the heart ott of the Cove- 
nant” and rejected what he felt was basic 
and sound in the Paris Peace Settlement, 
are scholarly contributions to that final 
“verdict of history” from which the Ameri- 
can President expected ultimate vindication. 

Wilson’s thoughts and actions in politics 
were rooted in certain religious and ethical 
beliefs and values associated with the Chris- 
tian tradition, and particularly with his 
Presbyterian theological background. From 
these he derived those principles and ar- 
rived at those assumptions concerning the 
nature and ends of government, including 
the special role of the United States in the 
development of mankind, for which he was 
to battle during his political career. And 
if at times he tended to “oversimplify the 
vast complexities of international politics,” 
it is also true to say that “while hatreds 
and’ passions threated to wreck western 
civilization, he held high the traditions of 
humanity arid the ideal of justice, and by 
so doing he helped to salvage them for a 
future generation” (Link, pp. 17, 18). 

As early as the Spanish-American War, 
Wilson conceived a greater and ever larger 
role for the United States in world politics 
than it had played heretofore; and for the 
President he. envisaged “greatly increased 
power and opportunity for constructive 
statesmanship” (quoted from Congressional 
Government by Link, p. 8). An “extréme 
activist,” his policies during World War I 
and his position at the Peace Congress were 
in accord with these convictions which he 
held tenaciously, implemented audaciously, 
and defended with courage and determina- 
tion to the end. 

Wilson’s initial response to the outbreak 
of war in Europe in 1914 was that of a 
pacifist and leader of a people desiring to 
remain neutral. As the war with its sav- 
agery and injuries to the rights and interests 
of the United States and other neutrals 
progressed he sought, by appeals to the 
belligerents, to have it conducted under the 
rules of international law and terminated at 
the first opportunity by a just peace. After 
the United States itself became a belligerent 
as a result of German submarine policy, the 
President took the lead in developing a 
constructive program designed to organize 


haic. 
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the world against future wars. And during 
the.Peace Congress which followed the war 
he worked, not wholly successfully, for an 
equitable peace and for a League of Na- 
tions designed to foster justice and equity 
and keep the world at peace. 

Finally, faced by a Senate many of whose 
members were hostile to what he conceived 
to be essential to a peaceful world, and 
who were unwilling to. endorse his con- 
ception .of the leadership of the United 
States ina League of Nations for collective 
security, Wilson refused to compromise; 
_he “spurned the role of statesman for what 
he must have thought was the nobler role 
of prophet” (Link, p. 155). In the mean- 
time, World War II came, as Wilson 
foresaw it would, and another league of 
nations under American leadership was 
born. “It is Wilson, the prophet, who sur- 
vives in history” (Link, p. 156). 

FRANK M. RUSSELL 

Professor of Political Science, Emeritus 

University of California 

Berkeley 


Sizas BENT McKIn EY. Woodrow Wilson: 
A Biography. Pp. 284 New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. $4.50. 


During the three years, 1955-57, the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation assisted in 
- the publication of four books on Wilson; 
ten others were published with its approval; 
eight journals issued special commemora- 
tive numbers; and ninety-seven articles 
were published in a number of other pe- 
riodicals. Scores of films, brochures, and 
reprints were also made available, and 
hundreds of speeches on Wilson were de- 
livered. Many universities held -special 
programs, and all of the media of com- 
munication—films, radio, and television— 
made contributions to the celebration of 
the Woodrow Wilson Centennial. 

McKinley’s volume is one of the inde- 
pendent efforts to pay tribute to the great 
President. The author is an admirer of 
Wilson and yet makes it plain that he is 
not blind to Wilson’s “faults,” such as “ex- 
cessive partisanship, obstinacy, and self-as- 
surance,” and “extreme stubbornness.” I 
have a feeling that he would not accept the 
judgment of those who acclaim Woodrow 
Wilson as one of the greatest Presidents. 


-_ 
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On the other hand, he does not find it 
necessary even to mention such snide re- 
marks about Woodrow Wilson as the writer, 
Edmund Wilson, found it necessary to 
quote, along with his own dubious compli- 
ments, about his illustrious namesake. The 
first eight chapters are conventional in 
treatment. McKinley describes Wilson’s 
heritage, early life, education, and the 
establishment of his career as college pro- 
fessor and university president; this is done 
in a manner calculated to give as little of- 
fense as possible to a generation nurtured 
on the biographical essays of the nineteenth 
century. This kind of writing, based on the 
biological and psychological assumptions 
of the 1880’s, is more reassuring than the 
clumsy efforts of some modern historians 


` and biographers who employ psychoanalyti- 


cal techniques, which they have imper- 
fectly mastered, to materials which are 
inadequate. But it is somewhat dull. 

This reviewer found the account of the 
struggle between Wilson, on the one hand, 
and Andrew F. West and the soap mil- 
lionnaire, William Cooper Procter, on’ the 
other, superior to most of the previous ac- 
counts of this epic contest. But he is not 
satisfied with McKinley’s explanation of 
the failure of Wilson’s plan for effective 
organization of higher education. One 
might say, in McKinley’s defense, that the 
significance of the setback to Wilson’s pro- 
gram cannot be covered in a single short 
chapter. 

The book does not provide an explana- 
tion of Wilson’s extraordinary achievement 
in capturing control of the Democratic 
party in New Jersey, winning the guberna- 
torial election, and two years later winning 
the nomination and election to the Presi- 
dency of the United States. Again, it must 
be said that no one else has convincingly 
accounted for Wilson’s rise to the highest 
office of the land during a political career 
of only two years. There have been fairly - 
reliable expositions of the success of an- 
other university president in attaining the 
same‘high goal without any previous politi- 
cal career, but this case is not quite com- 
parable. 

If the reader wishes to understand the 
development of Wilson’s political philoso- 
phy, he would be well advised to turn to 
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Walter Lippmann’s Introduction to the 
recent reprint of Wilson’s Congressional . 


Government. And, if he wants the story 
of Wilson’s theory and practice of legisla- 
tive leadership and administration, he should 
consult Louis Brownlow’s article in the 
Public Administration Review and Arthur 
MacMahon’s article in the American Politi- 
cal Science Review. 

A definitive biography of Wilson will 
probably not be written until enough time 
has elapsed to dull the prejudices of those 
now living who thought that Wilson’s ac- 
tions were hostile to their own selfish in- 
terests or those of their class. One of the 
most intellectual, if not intelligent, of 
Presidents, Wilson still rouses the bitter 
emotions. of those who distrust both ideal- 
ism and rationality. McKinley’s book, 
sedate, unpretentious, and fair, will help 

to keep alive, at least among the younger 
` generations, a devotion to the traditions of 
intelligence, responsibility, and concern for 
the welfare of mankind which were so 
firmly established by the early leaders of 
the Republic, and -which are so necessary 
today if the United States is to meet the 
challenge of destiny. 

i Roy V. PEEL 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Utah 


Festus P. Summers (Ed.). The Cabinet 
Diary of Wiliam L. Wilson, 1896-1897. 
Pp. xxvii, 276. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1957. $5.00. 
William L. Wilson was a college pro- 

fessor, a Congressman from West Virginia 

for the twelve years, 1883-95, and Post- 

_ master General for the last two years 

of Cleveland’s second administration. He 

ended his career as president of Washington 
and Lee University. His name became na- 
tionally known as the Democratic low- 
tariff champion in the House during the 
debates over the Wilson-Gorman Tarriff, 
and he was frequently mentioned as the 
possible presidential nominee of the aber- 

rant Gold Democrats in 1896. 

This daily diary starts on January 1, 
1896, nine months after Wilson assumed 
his Cabinet position, and continues until 
he left official Washington in March 1897. 
As the only diary that has so far turned 
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up from Cleveland’s Cabinet for this period, 
it is quite disappointing. Again and again 
of the biweekly Cabinet meetings the author 
comments that “nothing of importance” 
was discussed. There.is much here of of- 
ficial dinners attended and names of people 
met; but, with the exception of two short 
passages on Bryan and McKinley, there is 
little critical evaluation of the major fig- 
ures of Washington political life. As little 
is said about the major political issues. 
Students of the post office and of patronage 
will find that Wilson was a remarkably 
reticent and cautious man, even in a diary 
which the editor states was not meant for 
publication. Perhaps the most valuable 
contribution which this personal record 
makes to the history of American politics is 
as a reflection of the mind of a conserva- 
tive Cleveland Democrat. Despite the 
rise of the city, of nationally organized in- 
dustry and labor, the onslaught of major 
industrial depression, and the long-enduring 
agricultural crisis, Wilson could still sin- 
cerely believe that progress “means not an 
increase but diminution of governmental 
restraints ... and that our prosperity is to 


_be sought and our highest destiny reached, 


more by individual efforts than by laws.” 
In the context of these beliefs it is interest- 
ing to note that as a Cabinef officer he met 
the threat of a silver victory by converting 
what free personal funds he had into ster- 
ling until politics took “a more certain ` 
turn.” 

Professor Summers has done an adequate 
job of editing and has supplied a useful 
glossary of persons named in the text. 

. GEORGE E. Mowry 

- Professor of History 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


RicHarp $. West, Jr. Mr. Lincoln’s 
Navy. Pp. xii, 328. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1957. $6.50. 


The rash of volumes on landfighting dur- 


_ing the Civil War should not obscure the 


water-borne action in that conflict; some 
of it was extremely important. Professor 
West’s earlier studies admirably qualify 
him for the service of directing attention 
to this fact. 

In his day, Gideon Welles was berated as 
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‘petty and lethargic, but despite some short- 
comings he emerges as the real hero of this 
work. It was he who recognized immedi- 
ately that the task of Lincoln’s navy would 
be threefold—blockading the Confederacy’s 
coastline and seizing Hatteras and Port 
Royal for blockaders’ bases; combining op- 
erations, particularly along Midwestern 
rivers, to support Union offensives; and 
hunting down Southern raiders on the high 
seas. 

That these duties were less spectacular 
than those of the army.in no way dwarfs 
their consequence; nor does the South’s 
lack of a genuine navy really minimize the 
accomplishment. The Union possessed but 
forty-two ships at the war’s commencement, 
and most of these were “genteel hulks,” 
only four of which were in home ports. 
After preliminary hesitation and confusion, 
Welles (and his admirable Assistant Secre- 
tary, Gustavus Vasa Fox) had the Navy 
Department functioning with relative ef- 
ficiency. Braving public opinion, he cor- 
rectly adjudged the blockade to be the 
navy’s most important function, and he 
built up the fleet toward that end. Only the 
threat of the Merrimack made the depart- 
ment do anything about ironclads, and not 
until the activities of Raphael Semmes 
were sizable forces detached to cope with 
Confederate cruisers. (Significantly, the 
navy did least well in handling this last 
problem.) 

Essentially this is a survey of Union 
naval operations rather than the penetrat- 
ing or detailed analysis one might have 
anticipated. It gives a fair picture of 
obstacles encountered and how they were 
surmounted. Interservice rivalry is in- 
dicated—especially in matters of supply— 
and the navy was not entirely blameless. 
With Grant and Sherman, however, team- 
work was usually good, and the navy’s sup- 
- port of army efforts on the Mississippi and 
its tributaries may have spelled the differ- 
ence in such ventures as the all-important 
Vicksburg campaign. Certainly history has 
few parallels for Farragut’s deep-sea fleet 
activities five hundred miles from salt 
water. 
` Welles ran his own department after 
demonstrating resistance to outside inter- 
ference, but Lincoln evidenced considerable 
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concern over naval affairs. A number of 
vital decisions-—in procurement, army-navy 
relations, and construction of the Monitor 
—were made by the President himself. 

Notwithstanding several trivial errors— 
for example, some incorrect dates and 
ranks—this is a valuable work. Most an- 
noying are the inadequate maps; they are 
neither sufficiently broad for the general 
reader nor detailed enough for the spe- 
cialist. The volume itself, however, will 
interest both. 

Donatp H. STEWART 

Professor of History 

state Teachers College 

Cortland, N. Y. 


Leo Srorrer. After Walden: Thoreau’s 
Changing Views on Economic Man. Pp. 
163. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1957. $4.00. 


Although this is the expansion of a doc- 
toral dissertation by an English professor, 
it was written under the direction of his- 
torians of economic thought. Its economics 
are of the broadest kind—economics de- 
fined as “the study of man making a living.” 
Professor Stoller attempts to show how 
Thoreau compromised with the forces of 
the industrial revolution. 

“Henry Thoreau is the man who lived 
alone in a hut by Walden Pond near Con- 
cord, Massachusetts and went to jail rather 
than pay taxes.” He once wrote in 1857 
that “everyone who deserves to be re- 
garded as higher than the brute may be 
supposed to have an earnest purpose to 
accomplish which is the object of his exist- 
ence... but the economy does not... 
allow a man to earn his living by an activity 
that furthers this object, hence he must 
divide his life between his true work and 
making a living.” 

To Thoreau, “the amusement of getting 
a living” was there “for diversion and re- 
laxation” (p. 118). He lived his life along 
these lines-~-working at odd jobs, such as 
surveying in the morning and then writing 
or studying science in the afternoon. It 
puzzled him that men submitted to factory 
routine. Division of labor tended “to 
make all things venal” (p. 122). He could 
not reconcile industrialism “with the in- 
tegral development of the whole person 
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which was essential to his doctrine of self- 
culture.” He admired the expert crafts- 
man and would not accept a highly or- 
_ ganized society. He would not join reform 
organizations devoted to goals which he 
approved. His solution was that by “spon- 
taneous parallel individual actions” people 
would refuse further to tolerate an evil 
such as slavery. 

After the Walden experiment, Thoreau 
gave way on a few of his individualistic 
beliefs. As a surveyor of wood lots he 
would calculate the salable cords of wood 
in the morning and then write scientifically 
on deforestation in the afternoon. But he 
might also recognize later that the cleared 
fields were beautiful, the view of the moun- 
tains improved, and conclude that the 
change was not a bad one. He also visited 
some textile and iron factories and was im- 
pressed by the attention to detail required 
of each worker. Likewise he contradicted 
early attacks on the “devilish Iron Horse” 
by his remark in 1853 that “the steam- 
whistle at a distance sounds even like the 
hum of a bee in a flower. So man’s works 
fall into nature.” 

Professor Stoller has written a brilliant 
analysis of Thoreau’s beliefs and philoso- 
phies in the years after Walden. Never- 
theless, his evidence is not convincing that 
Thoreau compromised appreciably with his 
earlier beliefs, except that he did not re- 
peat the Walden experiment. 

DonaALD L. KEMMERER 

Assistant Professor of Economics 

University of Illinois . 


STEPHEN G. Kurtz. The Presidency of 
John Adams: The Collapse of Federal- 
ism, 1795-1800. Pp. 448. Philadelphia: 
‘University of Pennsylvania Press, 1957. 
$8.50. 


This is an excellent book, although it ap- 
pears to this reviewer to possess a certain 
inner inconsistency of interpretation. Its 
merit arises in considerable part from its 
extraordinarily wide use of the letters and 
other private papers of a great number of 
political personages of the 1790’s, ranging 
all the way fiom Alexander Hamilton, 
Thomas Jefferson, William Giles, and Fisher 
Ames to the little-known John Beckley, 
“the resourceful and unscrupulous” Penn- 
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sylvania Republican boss and clerk of the 
national House of Representatives. The 
result is a remarkably clear portrayal of the 
details of partisan infighting from the rati- 
fication of the Jay Treaty to the Federalist 
party’s defeat in 1800. 

Out of this process a number of gen- 
eralizations emerge, and not the least im- 
portant of these is a disparagement of the 
traditional “liberal” historian’s assumption 
that the Federalists were a party of mon- 
archists and aristocrats as opposed to their 
Republican opponents. “Was Jefferson less 
an aristocrat than Washington . . . or 
Hamilton more... than Madison?” The 
author concedes that there were “some dif- 
ferences” in “matter of theory” between 
the two parties, but “in horses, slaves, 
clothing, and wines for the table there 
were no great differences’; quite evidently 
he thinks this similarity in externals more 
important than distinctions in political 
theory. 

Thus the differences between emerging 
political parties become, to a considerable 
degree, matters of personalities and fac- 
tionalism rather than deep-seated economic 
or sectional interests or social theory. 

This treatment of parties as largely fac- 
tional entities is quite at odds with the 
author’s brilliant and careful exposition of 
the growing schism between the Adamsites 
and Hamiltonians between 1795 and 1800. 
Adams is the hero of this story; the author 
thinks his patriotism and political good 
sense in settling the quarrel with France 
“saved the nation from Hamiltonian mili- 


tarism and prevented the outbreak of civil 


war.” Hamilton, by contrast, is portrayed 
as his party’s “bête noire,” the leader of a 
“vindictive militaristic faction” which de- 
sired war with France in order to destroy 
the Republican opposition and which saw in 
the army of 1798 an instrument for poten- 
tial civil war which would destroy the Jef- 
fersonians and prepare the way for a cen- 
tralized and aristocratic political order. 
This reviewer can only conclude that if 
this is what Hamilton stood for, then the 
distinction between Hamilton and his co- 
horts, on the one hand, and Adams and the 
Republicans, on the other, was no mere 
factional matter but a profound difference 
in social insight; and that the Federalist 
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party’s demise was not the product, except 
in the most immediate sense, of the Hamil- 
tonian factionalism—-which the author por- 
trays so well—but rather of certain long- 
range democratic tendencies in the Ameri- 
can social order. 
ALFRED H. KELLY 
Chairman, Department of History 
Wayne State University 


FREDERICK B. Torres and E. GORDON AL- 
DERFER (Eds.). The Witness of William 
Penn. Pp. xxx, 205. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1957. $3.75. 


Anyone who tries to evaluate William 
Penn as an historical, religious, or literary 
figure is faced with formidable difficulties. 
No one, I am sure, would be willing to take 
the position that he was one of the really 
outstanding figures in either British or 
Colonial affairs. Yet nobody’s influence 
`- was more decisive in an important area of 
early American history or during the first, 
faltering evolution of our unique national 
ethos. 

Penn, too, may hardly be counted one 
of the pioneer Friends. Neither in time 
| nor in background did he qualify for such 
a distinction. By comparison with George 
Fox and his compeers, he may justly be 
called a Johnny-come-lately. He joined 
Quaker meeting under the tutelage of one 
who had first to be convinced by Fox. The 
humble origins of the early Quakers con- 
trast strangely with Penn’s aristocratic for- 
bears. He grew up in a privileged group 
whose privileges he lost no opportunity to 
deride, yet this almost wholly accounts for 
the founding of Pennsylvania. 

An acute selection from his principal 
writings forms the body of this book. 
These are suffused by a deadly earnestness, 
vast learning, and a deep sense of convic- 
tion. Yet in a time when England had out- 
lived Elizabethan genius and sparkle and 
become the victim of turgid and artificial 
modes of writing, Penn was truly a creature 
of his age. Only occasionally, most often 
in No Cross, No Crown, does his fervor 
lift him above the trammels of style. To- 
day most of his prose makes difficult read- 
ing, and one is moved by what he has to 
say almost despite the way he says it. 

Let me illustrate. In one of his books, 
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speaking of God’s infinite love, he has this 
to say: “For as it reached the conscience 
and broke the heart and brought many to 
a sense and search, so that which people 
had been vainly seeking without with much 
pains and cost they by this ministry found 
within where it was they wanted what they 
sought for, viz, the right way to peace with 
God.” It takes a deep interest in the sub- 
ject to surmount such an archaic, tortuous 
style. 

The authors are to be commended for 
their illuminating Introduction, their in- 
formative little prefaces to their selections 
from Penn’s various books, and the unob- 
trusive but helpful textual notes. They 
have aided greatly in making this rather 
shadowy personage a real and dynamic fig- 
ure, 

ALPHONSE B. MILLER 

Associate Finance Secretary 

American Friends Service Committee 


Wicoms E. WASHBURN. The Governor 


and the Rebel: A History of Bacon’s Re- 
bellion in Virginia. Pp. xv, 248. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press 
for the Institute of Early American His- 
tory and Culture at Williamsburg, 1957. 
$5.00. ' 


Historians of Bacon’s Rebellion have 

called attention to social, economic, and 
political grievances said to have been suf- 
fered by Virginians in the 1660s and 
1670s; and they have interpreted the re- 
bellion as a protest against these conditions 
and against the administration of Governor 
Sir William Berkeley. Some writers have 
viewed the movement as .premonitory of 
the American Revolution which occurred a 
century later. 
' Mr. Washburn dismisses these grievances 
as either nonexistent or as being grossly 
exaggerated, and he focuses attention on 
the Indian situation which, it has long been 
recognized, precipitated the rebellion led 
by young Nathaniel Bacon. 

It is with reference to this last matter 
that the author makes some of his most 
striking observations. He says that it was 
“the frontiersmen’s continuing violation of 
Governor Berkeley’s efforts to settle the 
Indian-white relationship with fairness to 
both sides” which started the rebellion; 
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further, that “the aggressiveness of the 
frontiersmen” is the one cause of the re- 
bellion “that has been consistently over- 
looked.” It has been “overlooked,” the 
author avers, partly because of “the white 
historian’s unconscious immersion in his 
racial bias,” and because he has written 
from what was regarded as a “ ‘liberal’ 
point of view,” a view whose “mythology” 
has made the American frontiersman a 
symbol of “America’s freedom, democracy, 
and hatred of oppression.” And as for the 
charges against Berkeley, these “are vague 
political smears” which historians have ac- 
cepted “because their own prejudices and 
assumptions have inclined them to favor a 
colonial rebel against a representative of 
imperial Britain.” 

The author notes that his research on 
“the legal and moral justification for dis- 
possessing the American Indians” led him 
into other investigations which eventuated 
_in the present book. He also notes that he 
used some sources not previously utilized 
-by historians and -that these sources “con- 
firmed” a belief he had already formed 
“that the accepted interpretation of Bacon’s 
Rebellion was incorrect... .” 

One finishes the reading of this book, 
which is the most elaborate apologia for 
Governor Berkeley that this reviewer has 
come across, with the feeling that it leaves 
largely unexplained the causes of a rebellion 
which implicated the vast majority of Vir- 
ginians in 1676. It supplements, but by 
no means supersedes, older treatments of 
the subject, among which the one by Pro- 
fessor T. J. Wertenbaker is especially sig- 
nificant. 

JENNINGS B. SANDERS 

Specialist for Social Sciences 

Division of Higher Education 

U. S. Office of Education 


Joun S5. GALBRAITH. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company as an Imperial Factor, 1821- 
1869. Pp. viii, 500. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles; University of California Press, 
1957. $6.75. 


The theme of this book, me the 
author, is the expansion, consolidation, and 
decline of the Hudson’s Bay Company fur 
trade from the date of the absorption of 
the North West Company in 1821 to the 
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end of the chartered monopoly—vis-a-vis 
British subjects—in British North America 
in 1869; the book also deals with the 
political implications of this development. 
The Company’s own stupendous archives, 
conserved in London and at last in our 
times open to historical research, constitute 
the principal source for history of the fur- 
trading expanse of empire north and west 
of the Canadian provinces on this con- 
tinent prior to the establishment of the 
Dominion of Canada. Professor Galbraith’s 
laborious study rests principally on a half- 
century of these records which have been 
bulwarked by investigation of official col- 


lections in the Public Archives of Canada 


and in the British Record Office, as well 
as a voluminous accumulation of printed 
sources and secondary material. 

The author analyzes the techniques of 
the Company in stifling competition in the 
frontier ranges bordering on the Canadian 
provinces, the United States, and Russo- 
America, as well as in the diplomatically 
contested Pacific Northwest; this elimina- 
tion of competition was looked upon as a 
necessity in order to keep inviolate the 
rich fur reserves of the Company’s interior 
domains. In all these frontier zones it was 
a matter of bidding up the price of pelts, 
even at a temporary loss, and trapping out 
a border area—as, for example, the sterili- 
zation of the Snake River belt, first made 
known to us by Professor Frederick Merk’s 
researches in the Company’s archives—in 
order to discourage interloping Canadian 
free-trappers in the prairie West and the 
infiltration of rival American “mountain 
men” in the Far West. As for Russo- 
America, elimination of competition finally 
came to rest on a sensible agreement with 
the Russian-American Company; this agree- 
ment held good even during the Crimean 
War between their sovereigns in Europe. 

During this half-century of private com- 
mercial competition, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company did not receive much active sup- 
port from the British government. Notable 
instances are the Oregon controversy with 
the United States and the domestic turbu- 
lence of the restive Canadians in the Red 
River Valley north of 49°. 

“The proprietary Company performed 
an important function for Canada and the 
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British Empire” is the conservative con- 
clusion of the author; “that it did so for 
motives of profit does not lessen the mag- 
nitude of its achievement.” 

Though not a literary monument, this 
volume is a notable contribution to Ca- 
nadian and American history, including 
the diplomatic history of the Pacific North- 
west. 

The Company still lives on today— 
though without benefit of monopoly or 
special privilege—as one of Canada’s great- 
est mercantile institutions. 

The publisher disappoints the hopes of 
the American Historical Review, and the 
scholars’ view in general, by putting the 
notes'in the back of the book, requiring a 
sixth finger for systematic reference. 

SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS 

Professor of Diplomatic History 

and Inter-American Relations 
Yale University 


ÅDOLPHE E. MEYER. An Educational His- 
tory of the American People. (McGraw- 
Hill Series in Education.) Pp. xx, 444. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1957. $6.00. P ' 


Textbooks in education, as well as in | 


some other fields, are frequently said to be 
dull, drab, and dry. The compendious sur- 
veys that typically constitute textbooks in 
the history of education have been particu- 
larly susceptible to this charge. A few 
years ago Luella Cole’s History of Educa- 
tion (in Europe) provided a refreshing ex- 
ception. Now Adolphe Meyer has pro- 
duced a history of education in the United 
States that is both colorful and scholarly. 
Numerous footnotes supplement the text, 
constitute a useful bibliography, and at- 
test to the author’s use of many primary 
sources. The author has avoided, for the 
most part, the temptation to which writers 
of textbooks in history often succumb-——to 
produce a catalogic survey of names and 
events. Rather, Meyer has written a de- 
scription—based upon incisive analysis— 
of the salient characteristics of America’s 
schools and colleges through the various 
stages of their development. 

The early part of this chronologically 
organized book includes extensive attention 
to social history germane to the learning of 
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the times. Essentially, however, the book 
is devoted to the historical development 
of formal education in the United States 
rather than to the. more inclusive subject 
denoted in the carelessly worded title. 

The author’s expressive style is equalled 
by thoughtful identification of the main 
currents and eddies in the stream of Ameri- 
can education. Pungently, forthrightly, and 
insightfully he identifies, by way of back- 
ground, the renaissance prototype of sec- 
ondary schools in western Europe and. 
America during historically modern times. 
He correctly indicates little progress in 
schooling in most parts of the ante bellum 
South. For a brief treatment, bis assess- 
ment of Dewey is scarcely surpassed, in- 
cluding specific evidence that Deweyism 
and Progressivism are related but not 
twins. If the author seems to assign to 
Dewey less influence than a sole architect 
of twentieth-century American education 
would have had, he is comparably impartial 
in evaluating Hutchins. The influence of 
Hutchins’ philosophy is evident only at St.. 
John’s, “a speck in the vast ocean of 
American education—so tiny, in fact, that 
for the moment its presence therein is 
barely perceptible” (p. 269). 

Some will regret a number of errors and 
misleading interpretations that a brief treat- 
ment of so broad a subject engénders. The 
author must intend to refer to the sixteenth 
century, rather than the fifteenth, as the — 
time by which printing had aided massive 
reproduction of classical literature. The 
“vernacular school” had earlier roots than 
that of Protestantism, and in other ground. 
The term “schoolmen” is confusingly sub- 
stituted for “scholastics.” The size given for 
the average landholding in the seventeenth- 
century South is distinctly too great. The 
American Historical Association’s Commis- 
sion (not committee) on the Social Studies 
was chaired by A. C. Krey (rather than 
George Counts). It is the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies (not “of Social 
Sciences”). ` Fused courses in social studies 
have scarcely “become an established com- 
monplace.” The extent and level of re- 
quirements for teachers’ certificates are 
higher than reported. The distinct trend 
among teachers colleges toward becoming 
liberal arts colleges is overlooked. Among 
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the more serious bibliographic omissions is 
Howard K. Beale’s A History of the Free- 
dom of Teaching in American Schools. 
The well-selected references in the “Biblio- 
graphic Note” which is appended to the 
text should be of value to students. But 
the three sections of pages which are clut- 
tered with illustrations and widely sepa- 
rated from their explanatory captions add 
little of value to the book. 
JoNATHON C. McLENDON 
Associate Professor of Education 
Duke University 


ELIZABETH FAULKNER BAKER. Printers 
and Technology: A History of the in- 
ternational Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants’ Union. Pp. xvin, 545. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1957. 
$7.00. 


This book relates the story of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union, one of the large groups in the 
graphic arts field. The author describes 
the work as a documentary history. The 
term is both’ validating and limiting; it is 
validating in that the book is drawn almost 
wholly from the journals and convention 
proceedings of the union, and limiting in 
that the documents were conditioned by 
the judgment of the recording secretaries 
and journal editors who made them. Be- 
cause of the limitation, the first half had 
to be rescued from the dusty dullness of 
union routine by the author’s rich experi- 
ence in the labor field and by her clear 
style, sustained by faith in the value of the 
material. When George L. Berry arrives, 
in 1907 and at page 290, for his forty-year 
service as president, the tone of the book 
changes, and the story rides thereafter on 
the momentum of Berry’s leadership. 

The reader is told of the origin of the 
union within the International Telecom- 
munications Union and how its drive for 


autonomy was sparked by resentment of 


the typographers, who assumed that their 
skill made them superior to pressmen. The 
union’s program is described as it devel- 
oped through depressions, wars, opposition 
by employers, and periods of prosperity. 
Its program emphasized peaceful arbitra- 
tion in preference to strife, and it made 
pioneer provision for medical care, pen- 
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sions, and education for technical innova- 
tion. ‘The reader becomes sufficiently ac- 
quainted with Berry so that he can under- 
stand the process by which the president, 
through long service, came to mingle his 
personal finances and those of the union 
to such an extent that a severe muddle— 
defined as something less ugly than larceny 
—had to be untangled after his death. 
Changes in machine design and in graphic 
arts processes are understandingly observed 
from inside the union where they created 
organizational and jurisdictional problems. 
However, several other important mat- 
ters—-wage patterns and comparisons, the 
effect on pressmen of the Norris-La Guardia 
Anti-Injunction Act, the National Recov- 
ery Administration, the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, and the Taft-Hartley Act— 
will have to be sought outside Dr. Baker’s 
volume; the documents with which she 
worked evidently did not deal with them, 
except to note a growth in membership 
from 36,800 in 1935 to 103,527 in 1956. 
J. EDWARD GERALD 
Professor of Journalism 
University of Minnesota 


SOCIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


RAYMOND TirtH (Ed.). Man and Cul- 
ture: An Evaluation of the Work of 
Bronislaw Malinowski. Pp. vii, 292. 
New York: Humanities Press, 1957. 
$6.00. 


The contributors to this volume were 
selected as “a representative set of Mali- 
nowski’s former students and colleagues 
who came under his influence in London.” 
And, as the editor states, “the essays are 
not eulogies but evaluations.” This is what 
gives the book authority and distinction. 
It is a model of its kind. Each chapter 
deals with some particular facet of Mali- 
nowski’s work; there is detailed documen- 
tation in every case, and, since in the ff- 
teen years which have elapsed since his 
untimely death British social anthropolo- 
gists have been remarkably active, Mali- 
nowski’s historic role emerges with great 
clarity in both its strength and weakness. 

The editor contributes the introductory 
chapter on “Malinowski as Scientist and 
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as Man” as well as one on his work in eco- 
* nomic anthropology. Audrey I. Richards 
discusses her ‘concept of culture, and Ralph 
. Piddington his theory of needs. ‘Talcott 
Parsons, the only American contributor 
(who attended Malinowski’s lectures in 
1924), deals with the relation of his work 
to the development of the theory of social 
systems. The epistemological background 
to Malinowski’s empiricism is discussed by 
E. R. Leach, his field work methods by 
Phyllis Kaberry, the topic of language by 
J. R. Firth, law by I. Schapera, kinship by 
-= Meyer Fortes, magic and religion by S. F. 
Nadel, and social change and anthropology 
as public service by Lucy Mair and H. Jan 
Hogbin respectively. 

Besides offering a fully documented pic- 
ture of the vital force which Malinowski 
was, this book reflects the radical changes 
which occurred in the thinking of British 
social anthropologists after Malinowski left 
England in 1938; this is particularly so 
with reference to the. influence of the late 
Radcliffe-Brown who, in earlier days, was 
often grouped with Malinowski as a “func- 
` tionalist.” . 
Although many of the contributors may 

be numbered among the earliest of Mali- 
` nowski’s students, they cannot all be la- 
beled disciples; yet his influence was pro- 
found. For as Meyer Fortes observes, 
Malinowski viewed himself “as the leader 
of a revolutionary movement in anthro- 
pology,” and his personality was such that 
“he could not shake off the compulsion to 
present his theories and his ethnographic 
discoveries in the form of an assault on the 
ancien régime.” However this may have 
warped his work, Fortes says, “he was 
basically right.” It is indeed difficult to 
conceive what the course of British social 
anthropology might have been without him. 

A. IRVING HALLOWELL 
Professor of Anthropology 
University of Pennsylvania 


MremazL Young and PETER WILLMOTT. 
Family and Kinship in East London. 
Report of the Institute of Community 
Studies. Pp. xix, 232. Glencoe, Ill: 
Free Press, 1957. $5.00. 


Over the last generation, but most spec- 
tacularly since 1945, the London County 
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Council has been building large housing 
estates on the outskirts of London. These 
are designed to provide healthy accommo- 
dations in up-to-date houses for working- 
class parents of young children and to re- 
move these families from slum-clearance 
areas or boroughs where a great deal of 
the older housing had been destroyed by 
air attack. Dr. Michael Young and his 
associates in the Institute of Community 
Studies—an independent research group— 
originally planned to study the adjustment 
made to-these surroundings in “Green- 
leigh,” one of the housing estates. As a 
basis for his findings he took both a sam- 
ple of some fifty married couples with at 
least two children under fifteen who had 
been moved from the East End working- 
class area of Bethnal Green and a second 
group of similar size and composition who 
were still resident in Bethnal Green. The 
results of this research form an illuminat- 
ing portion of the book under review, but 
not the section of major interest. In study- 
ing the small married sample of Bethnal 
Green, Dr. Young was so struck by: the 
role of the extended kin group in the lives 
of these families that he made an exten- 
sive study of the kinship patterns of this 
poor London borough, having a formal 
interview conducted on the subject with 
every thirty-sixth person on the current 
electoral role; this was a sample of just 
under a thousand adults from the total 
population of 54,000. The result is one of 
the best documented and most illuminating 
studies of the role of kinship in contempo- 
rary working-class society which has been 
made to date, and one which carries im- 
portant implications for government policy 
in rehousing. 

The predominant pattern in Bethnal 
Green is the “mother-centred” three gen- 
eration family; the mother, her married 
daughters, and their children form a close- 
knit interacting group; they exchange a 
very wide variety of mutual services and 
usually all live in very close proximity. 
Typically, the mother secures accommoda- 
tion for her daughter when the daughter 
marries, and the husband moves, both 
physically and socially, from his family of 
birth to that of his wife. Traditionally, 
the Bethnal Green husband played rela- 
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tively little role in the home beyond pro- 
viding some housekeeping money and be- 
getting the generally” numerous children; 
most of his money and leisure were spent 
either in sports or at one of the numerous 
pubs with his mates. In the current gen- 
eration, the spread of contraceptive knowl- 
edge and perhaps the influence of mass 
communications have given the father a 
more significant role in the smaller house- 
hold. This, however, has not altered the 
dominant role of the maternal grand- 
mother. Nanna—the term which is also 
typically used by upper-class children for 
a loved children’s nurse—remains the focal 
source of wisdom, succor, and help for her 
daughters and grandchildren; loneliness and 
the recurrent crises of sickness or confine- 
ment are obviated by Nanna. Although 
the physical surroundings are frequently 
repulsive and well below the minimum 
contemporary standards of hygiene, the 
life, as Dr. Young portrays it, is warm 
and cosy, jolly and emotionally secure. 
Everything is reversed with the move to 
“Greenleigh.” The physical surroundings 
are of a high standard of hygiene and 
comfort, but the emotional life is barren 
and desperately lonely for the mothers of 
young children. With so much reliance on 
kinsfolk, people from Bethnal Green do not 
easily make friends out of neighbors; help 
and advice are not available, or at least are 
not obtained; and were it not for tele- 
vision, many of these women would not 
hear a human sound from the time of the 
husband’s early departure for his long jour- 
ney to his place of work until the children’s 
return from school. The housing authori- 
ties pay no heed to ties of kinship in allo- 
cating houses to those most in need; and 
those parents who stay in the desolate com- 
fort of the housing estate—quite a num- 
ber return—are making a very major sacri- 
fice for their children’s sake. In Dr. 
Young’s words, life on such a rehousing 


estate changes the Bethnal Greeners from. 


“people centred” to “house centred”; or, 
in Dr. Riesman’s phrase, they move from 
“tradition-directed” to ‘“other-directed.” 
Dr. Young documents the great importance 
attached to the competitive possession of 
goods in the housing estates—and in older 
middle-class residential suburbs—compared 
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with their relative unimportance in the tra- 
dition-ridden slum. Since this shift offends 
his implicit scale of values, Dr. Young ad- 
vocates strongly the reconditioning of the 
slums so. that the locally concentrated kin- 
ship networks would not be dispersed into 
the present two-generation communities. 
He would have at least as much stress put 
on warmth as on welfare. This is a ques- 
tion of policy which, as far as I know, 
no government of long industrialized and 
highly urbanized countries has to date tried 
to take into serious consideration. 
GEOFFREY GORER 
Sussex, England 


José ORTEGA y GASsET. Man and People. 
Translated by Willard R. Trask. Pp. 
272. New York: W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, 1957. $4.50. 


. For once, those who insist that we get 
important European productions without 
delay are in the right; for Willard Trask’s 
excellent translation of El hombre y la gente 
appears simultaneously with the original. 
Whether this means that we are fully aware 
of Ortega’s importance is another question, 
since for us he is primarily a man of one 
book. 

Though Man and People is sociological, 
it is philosophical rather than empirical, 
personal more than -impersonal. It is a 
plea for curing the confusion and crude- 
ness of which the author accuses all cur- 
rent sociology and for refining our basic 
concepts, especially the concept of society. 

Such refinement is not for its own sake; 
it is emphatically for the sake of action, 
for the salvation of a society about which 
our author is profoundly worried. As a 
balanced man, Ortega hopes, on the one 
hand, to do justice to the clear and 
straight thinking of the Greeks, and the 
necessity of withdrawal into meditation; 
equally he hopes to satisfy the action- 
mindedness of the American, perpetually 
harassed by his environment and pitifully 
unable to detach himself from it. For him, 
action must be governed by a previous con- 
templation, but it is equally true that “we 
think in order that we may succeed in sur- 
viving.” We must find the clear ideas by 
which we have some chance of living. 

When he criticizes sociologists for not 
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having done this, Ortega mentions only 
Comte, Spencer, Durkheim, Bergson, and 
Weber. For the American reader, it will 
help to think of him as being in the tra- 
dition of Mead and Cooley, whom he never 
mentions. 

Even the great, whom Ortega admires, 
do not proceed to lay the foundations of 
sociology in the only defensible way; this 
way begins with the patent, radical reality 
of one’s own life. The solitude of it— 
which threatens to become the cliché of 
the intellectuals—impresses Ortega. His 
first step toward society is the “Other 
Man,” the “Other Woman.” When one 
acts, the other can be expected to respond; 
one can even influence his response. The 
likeness of this build-up to “the social,” to 
_ Weber’s soziale Handiung, is at no point 
alluded to, although Weber is thrice men- 
tioned with the highest respect. By look- 
ing at the overlapping worlds of human 
beings, we may catch in their content 
glimpses of “the social” and of society, 
and we may learn why “the other’ may 
reasonably be expected to respond in cer- 
tain ways. 

Society is responsible for the conven- 
tional, even the false, in conduct; this re- 
sults in withdrawal into the solitude of one- 
self for the truth of being. Philosophy hu- 
manizes; the social at least runs the risk of 
dehumanizing, which is the hated thing for 
Ortega and always was. Coexistence and 
reciprocity are the matrix for social rela- 
tions, but what goes into those relations is 
dictated from without. 
without can render the other man (at least 
before he is you-ified into a unique person) 
less a stranger, less a danger, by requiring 
a technique of approaches that Ortega ana- 
lyzes under the heading, “the salutation.” 

Society, then, forbids and commands, 
tells us what is done, how it is to be done, 
and so socializes. “Who forces us? ... 
It is usage.” Ortega argues unconvinc- 
ingly that this formulation is quite unlike 
that of Durkheim, whom he criticizes for 
mysticism. Statistics of frequency do not 
make usage, but rather the threat of a 
penalty, or lack of satisfaction, from so- 
ciety. Ambivalently, the author sees the 
need for such socialization, but at the same 
time he sneers at the meaninglessness, even 
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the loss of former meaning, in most con- 
ventional behavior; this last, he feels, is 
mechanized, dehumanized, soulless. What 
we are to think of its source, people, as 
contrasted with man, is now quite appar- 
ent. The task of philosophy, then, is to 
criticize the conventional life, and by im- 
plication the most violent power by which 
it is enforced, the State.. 

The American reader is likely to find 
that Ortega considerably overestimates his 
own originality and underestimates the 


work and the thought-work which has been 


done by sociology. 
W. Rex CRAWFORD 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 


EDMUND DES. BRUNNER. The Growth of 
a Science: A Half-Century of Rural So- 
ciological Research in the United States. 
Pp. x, 171. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1957. $3.00. 


With farm people now constituting only 
12 per cent of our population, and with a 
10 per cent drop in the farm population in 
1956 alone, the acceleration of long-stand- 
ing trends has reached the point where 
American rural life is crossing the thresh- 
hold to a new pattern. The appearance of 
a compact review of rural sociological re- 
search by a leading figure in the field is, 
therefore, especially welcome at this time, 
when many of its practitioners are or 
should be reviewing past accomplishments 
and seeking new directions. It will also 
provide people in other fields with a well- 


stated description of the field and its ac- 


complishments. 

The development of rural adna 
research is divided into four periods: (1) 
the early period in which rural sociology be- 
came established in'a few colleges and uni- 
versities and in the Department of Agricul- 
ture as the Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Life; (2) the period from 1924 
to the depression when the Purnell Act 
provided the financial base for the gradual 
expansion of rural sociology in the land- 
grant colleges; (3) the depression period 
in which unprecedented sums wére made 
available for research related to the prob- 
lems of rural life in that period; and (4) 
the period since the end of World War II. 
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Except for an introductory chapter on the 
pre-Purnell period, however, the book is 
organized topically rather than chronologi- 
cally, The topics to which the author de- 
votes a chapter each and into which rural 
sociological research has been divided are: 
“Community Studies,” “Population,” “So- 
cial Institutions,” “Social Organization,” 
“Sociological Aspects of Economic Prob- 
lems,’ and “Regionalism, Suburbanism, 
Trends and Values.” Representative re- 
search in each of these areas is briefly de- 
scribed, together with some of the gener- 
alizations which have, emerged. The gen- 
eral tone of the presentation is descriptive 


rather than critical or evaluative. There is, 


however, a consistent attempt to deal with 
theoretical and methodological issues, espe- 
cially in the concluding chapter, :“Retro- 
spect and Prospect.” 

One might wish that Brunner had en- 
larged the scope of his work to make it 
the sociology as well as the history of a 
science. In particular, the state agricul- 
tural experimental stations of the land- 
grant colleges now provide the administra- 
tive structure and financial support for the 
vast majority of research in rural soci- 
ology. The intellectual and administrative 
environment provided by this setting is an 
important determinant in the research un- 
dertaken. An analysis of the functioning 
of rural sociology within the agricultural 
experimental station system would assist in 
a reappraisal of the field and also would 
be a valuable contribution to the sociology 
of science. 

Murray A. STRAUS 

Assistant Professor of Rural Sociology 

University of Wisconsin 


GLANVILLE WILLIAMS. The Sanctity of 
Life and the Criminal Law. Pp. xi, 350, 
xi. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. 
$5.00. 


The problem of this book is: to what ex- 
tent ought human life, actual or potential, 
to be protected under the criminal law of 
English-speaking people? 

It is an extraordinarily interesting book, 
with very detailed presentation of all facts 
and possible controversial issues. For the 
reviewer—a Dane—it was a great surprise 
to become acquainted with religious prob- 
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lems, practically never raised in Scandi- 
navian discussions, and with a series of 
legal hurdles, also unknown here and not 
yet overcome in Anglo-Saxon law. The 
problems in themselves are many-sided. 
The presentation seems to be perfect, based 
on a very wide knowledge of the juridical 
as well as the medical fields; at the same 
time an elaborate use is made of the moral 
and religious literature. The style is clear 
and precise. Since in many instances the 
problems are handled very differently in 
Denmark, it seems appropriate for the re- 
viewer to state some of the practical dif- 
ferences. This must be done briefly and 
very incompletely. The legal situation is 
very nearly the same in the other Scandi- 
navian countries, 

The protection of human life is neces- 
sary. Murder could not be permitted. Yet 
there are forms of murder—suicide, infanti- 
cide, abortion—which give rise to “special 
legal, moral, religious, and social prob- 
lems.” ‘These. and related problems are 
treated very extensively in this book; ex- 
amples here include legal attitudes toward 
sterilization, artificial insemination, and the 
very prickly one of euthanasia. Concern- 
ing this last it might be asked to what ex- 
tent can the law effectively and to what 
extent should it properly penalize one who, 
perhaps from motives of humanity, kills 
another with his consent? 

In Denmark the lack of: any difference 
between the legal and the medical defini- 
tion of live birth—such a distinction is 
made in England—gives rise to misunder- 
standing when dealing with infanticide. 
The Danish court will usually accept the 
medical statement given by the state pa- 
thologist; and as a rule this is endorsed by 
the Medical-Forensic Council, a body of 
experienced physicians whose duty it is, be- 
cause of their position, to give superior 
advice to the courts and authorities. The 
mothers who commit infanticide are usu- 
ally found at the time of the deed to have 
been psychotic or in a state equivalent to 
psychosis. Especially if the patient is in 
need of further psychiatric treatment in a 
hospital, the prosecutor may refrain from 
further action. The court can, if the 
mother is found at the time of the deed 
to have been irresponsible due to a psy- 
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chotic state or mental deficiency, place 
her under a guardianship. The “normal” 
mother may obtain a prison sentence of 
up to four years—usually much less (one 
to one and a half years). 

Sterilization is an important preventive 
tool. It can be performed on medical, 
medico-social, or eugenic grounds. The 
same good results as quoted for Sweden 
(p. 77) are obtained in Denmark. Many 
mentally defective persons can, after steri- 
lization, manage a normal life, marry, and 
run a little home of their own, whereas 
this would be impossible for them if they 
had children to bring up. Especially in 
cases of mental defectives and immature 
and very primitive personalities it would 
be impossible to rely upon other methods 
for control of conception. 

After careful study of the necessity and 
possibility for legal regulation of artificial 
insemination, no law was passed in Den- 
mark. And as for abortion, few doctors 
would want to do without the liberalized 
legislation which we now have in Denmark 
concerning it. The possibility of abortion 
is one of the most important factors bring- 
ing the pregnant mother to the Mothers 
Aid ¢linics where every form of help can 
be discussed and imitiated. 

In Denmark suicide is not considered a 
crime, and we do not need help from the 
courts in the treatment of suicidal patients, 
Assisting in suicide may, however, be pun- 
ished with a fine or a short, light imprison- 
ment. 

Euthanasia is prohibited by law, and 
opinions are as divided as in the English- 
speaking world. It is doubtful if a change 
of law is needed. If any change should be 
proposed, the liberty for individuals—pa- 
tients and doctors—as stressed by Williams 
is very important. To make it lawful for 
a physician whose patient is seriously ill 
(p. 345) to give enough drugs in order to 
stop pains, with the risk of habituation or 
addiction, and to refrain from taking steps 
to prolong the patient’s life by medical 
means “in good faith with the consent of 
the patient and for the purpose of saving 
him from severe pain in ‘an illness believed 
to be of an incurable and fatal character,” 
or to “accelerate the death,” has, outside 
England, not yet been considered a legal 
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proposal, No reports are published as to 
when or to what degree such practice—in 
spite of official disapproval—is carried out. 
Neither can such figures be found in Wil- 
liams’ book. 
G. K. Sttrup 
Medical Superintendent 
Institution for Criminal Psychopaths 
Herstedvester, Denmark 


NATHAN GLAZER. American Judaism. (Chi- 
cago History of American Civilization 
Series.) Pp. xi, 175. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1957. $3.50. 
This study sets out to analyze the past 

and the present of American Judaism and 
to peer into what may be its future. Every 
earnest reader will welcome the thoughtful 
and searching analysis which this book pre- 
sents, even though he may debate not a 
few of its observations and findings. ‘Its 
generalizations inevitably tend to strain 
perspective, and, where hues are shades of 
grey rather than sharp black or white, the 
drawing of epigrammatic contrasts becomes 
dificult indeed. 

The author reviews 300 years of histori- 
cal development of Jewish life in this coun- 
try. He feels that in general religion is not 
easily at home in our modern world. Yet 
despite losses, the Jewish “ethnic group” 
has maintained itself in the United States. 
Until recent days this continuity was as- 
sured largely by immigration; now, with 
this cut down to a minimum, the problem 
which American Jewry faces is how to 
maintain and transmit itself almost entirely 
from its own resources. 

The Jewish way of life stresses ritual, 
customs, and a distinctive way of living. 
It is clear that without Judaism, the Jew 
cannot survive. In expressing and organ- 
izing this Judaism, the number of syna- 
gogues in America-~—whether Orthodox, Con- 
servative, Reconstructionist, or Reform— 
has consistently grown. In his examination 
of the weaknesses of each of these groups, 
the author makes the interesting observa- 
tion that. “orthodoxy serves in American 
Judaism the function of a ‘saving remnant’ 
that supplies the fund of Jewish knowledge 
on which all the rest draw.” 

He finds that the influence of the pres- 
ent-day move to the suburbs has been to- 
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ward integrating Jews into their commu- 
nity. How far this tendency is in response 
to a religious, social, or communal need is 
a question to which as yet no absolute an- 
swer can be given. But it is unquestioned 
that the present generation of Jews in 
America has seen a retreat from early 
twentieth-century secular Jewishness, most 
marked in some Jewish labor circles, and 
that American Jewry is now showing a 
new interest in Judaism. 
D. pe Sota Poor 
Rabbi, Congregation Shearith Israel 
New York City 


GLENN H. Breyer and J. Hucu Ross. 
Farm Housing. (Census Monograph Se- 
ries.) Pp. xi, 194. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons; London: Chapman & 
Hall for the Social Science Research 
Council in co-operation with the United 
States Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census, 1957. $6.00. 


This well-focused analysis of farm hous- 
ing in the United States is more than a 
convenient compendium of facts; its aim 
is to throw light on significant relation- 
ships and changes. The major sources 
used are the 1940 and 1950 censuses of 
population and housing, and the 1940, 1945, 
and 1950 censuses of agriculture. The 
qualitative: characteristics of farmhouses 
are described against the background of 
such factors as geographic location, eco- 
‘nomic class of farm, family characteristics, 
tenure status, race, Income, and sources of 
income. Chapters are devoted to the im- 
pact of urban centers on farm housing and 
to the housing of nonwhite farm families. 
There are forecasts for the future of farm 
housing and suggestions for needed re- 
search. 

The quality of farm housing is measured 
by the physical condition of the structure— 
its age, size, equipment, and facilities. In 
the aggregate, it compares unfavorably with 
urban housing, but it has improved from 
1940 to 1950—a period when the number 
of farm dwellings decreased by 17 per cent. 
Quality correlates directly with family in- 
come and is higher among owner-occupants 
than among tenants. While the number of 
. farm dwellings has been decreasing, con- 
struction of new houses has continued at a 
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fairly high rate. But new construction has 
had surprisingly little effect toward improv- 
ing the quality of farm housing. 

The regional comparison of farm hous- 
ing, based on twelve areas of the United 
States, each with its own particular type 
of farming, shows that qualitative differ- 
ences are substantial. However, such dif- 
ferences appear to be primarily related to 
income levels. Further geographical analy- 
sis demonstrates the substantial differences 
in housing characteristics within each of 
the regions. 

The impact of urban centers on farm 
housing was measured by a correlation be- 
tween qualitative differences and increasing 
distance from the city. .The results of this 
analysis are not conclusive, but, with re- 
spect to certain factors, correlation with 
distance appears to be high. The authors 
identify the following as economic factors 
which explain differences: off-farm employ- 
ment opportunities, marketing advantages, 
and land values. The social factors are: 
desire to acquire greater house comforts, 
urban social values, and migration from 
urban to suburban areas. 

The 12 per cent of farm housing oc- 
cupied by nonwhites is shown to be lower 


‘In quality than farm housing in general. 


The suggested explanations are low income, 
a high proportion of tenancy, a remote lo- 
cation, and high mobility. There was some 
improvement in quality between 1940 and 
1950, and the authors predict a continua- 
tion of this trend. 

The authors of this monograph are ad- 
mirably qualified for their task, and they 
have produced an authoritative and useful 
treatise. 

RICHARD U. RATCLIFF 

Professor of Land Economics 

University of Wisconsin 


MILTON GREENBLATT, DANIEL J. LEVIN- 
SON, arid Rrcard H. Wurms (Eds.). 
The Patient and the Mental Hospital: 
Contributions of Research in the Science 
of Social Behavior. Pp. xviii, 658. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press; 1958. $6.00. 
Mental hospitals have grown enormously 

in size, and many house from 5,000 to 

10,000 ‘patients, or even more. Their com- 

plex bureaucratic structure sometimes in- 
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terferes with the attainment of treatment 
goals. Team members who avowedly aim 
to pool their skills for the benefit of pa- 
tients often work at cross-purposes, with 
the patient as battleground. The Patient 
and the Mental Hospital presents, in the 
form of a book of readings, research and 
thinking relevant to this emerging area of 
study. The writers first presented these 
papers in 1955 at the Research Conference 
on Social and Environmental Aspects of 
Patient Care in Mental Hospitals held un- 
der National Institute of Mental Health 
sponsorship; however the editors have had 
to do a good deal of work to organize the 
material. 

The book presents ample evidence that 
treatment of the mentally ill in many hos- 
pitals has been more symbolic than real. 
Morton Kramer points out, for example, 
` that the following patient-personnel ratios 
existed at the end of 1951 in full-time state 
hospitals for the prolonged ‘care of psy- 
chiatric patients: one physician (psychia- 
trist or other) for every 250 patients; one 
graduate nurse for every 109 patients: one 
attendant or psychiatric aid for every eight 
patients; one social worker for every 549 
patients; and one psychologist for every 
1,299 patients. 

Facts never speak for themselves, for 
they do not tell us about the quality and 
professional competence of these em- 
ployees. But it is obviously logistically 
impossible to provide intensive personal 
treatment for patients with complicated 
mental problems with such small ratios 
of professional personnel to patients. The 
frustrations of this realization are some- 
what ameliorated by the evidence presented 
in this book that much can be done, even 
with these limited resources, to strengthen 
the helping functions of hospitals through 
administrative measures. Patients’ care 
can be supported by conscious planning of 
the hospital milieu. 

JosErpH W. EATON 

Lecturer, School of Social Welfare 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


WL Frencn and associates. Behavioral 
Goals of General Education in High 
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School. Pp. 247. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1957. $4.00. 


The year 1918 represented a landmark 
in secondary education in this country. 
Educators and laymen have been. working 
at secondary education ever since—arguing 
about it and criticizing and defending it as 
it has moved toward the more effective re- 
alization of the purposes clearly spelled out 
for it forty years ago. 

General education leaves to special edu- 
cation those levels and kinds of competence 
that lie outside the common ones which are 
attainable, at least at a minimum level, by 
all youth. General education maintains as 
its task the meeting of the common needs 
of youth for competence as persons and as 
citizens. The present report is based on 
the conviction that a high school should 
make as direct an approach to the develop- 
ment of behavioral competence in its gen- 
eral education program as it now uses in 
its program of specialized education. It 
defends convincingly, by the weight of 
well-selected authorities and by logic, the 
thesis that the purposes of general educa- 
tion will be more surely realized as we 
translate these purposes explicitly into the 
kinds and levels of behavioral competence 
we want to help our youth to achieve. A 
first step toward the realization of these 
goals may be the spelling out in some de- 
tail of the desired behavioral outcomes of 
general education: (1) administrative and 
supervisory groups will be given a con- 
crete basis on which to develop—along 
with teachers, lay groups, and students— 
co-operative efforts for improving the high 
school’s general education program; (2) in- 
terested lay groups will be able to study 
much’ more intelligently and helpfully the 
program provided by the school to pro- 
mote behavioral competence; (3) individual 
teachers will find many worthwhile uses for 
the spelling out of general purposes in 
terms of desired behavioral outcomes; (4) 
guidance and testing activities will find 
new and more effective ways for improving 
their work; and (5) other educational 
agencies and organizations—such as state 
Departments of Education and institutions 
that prepare teachers—will be able to use 
the detailed but organized descriptions of 
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desired growth outcomes in innumerable 
ways. 

Most of the report (pp. 85-213) is given 
over to a description of the three large 
purposes of general education—growth to- 
ward self-realization, growth in ability to 
maintain desirable small group relation- 
ships, and growth in ability to maintain the 
relationships imposed by membership in 
large organizations; these purposes are dis- 
cussed in terms of desired behavioral out- 
comes, and they are further described. by 
a wealth of illustrative behaviors. 

The study was made under the joint 
sponsorship of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, and the Educational 
Testing Service, with planning assistance 
from the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, the American Association of School 
Administrators, and the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
The line-up of distinguished people who 
worked on the Planning and Editorial 
Committee, the Committee of Consultants, 
the Committee of Advisers, and the Com- 
mittee of Reviewers sounds like an all-star 
team. As a result of all of this representa- 
tion, co-operation, and hard work, the re- 
port can be said to represent for the first 
time a consensus of the expectations which 
citizens and educators hold for the Ameri- 
can high school. 

ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 

Head, Department of Guidance and 

Student Personnel Administration 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Linpuey J. Stmes (Ed.). Tke Teacher's 
Role in American Society. (Fourteenth 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society.) 
Pp. xxi, 298. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1957. $4.00. 


The First Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society, published in 1937, dealt with The 
Teacher and Society. Now, twenty years 
later, the Society once more examines the 
role of the teacher in America. 

Attention is given first to the situation 
regarding the teacher in present-day so- 
ciety. The social origins of teachers are 
examined in the light of somewhat limited 
but significant data. The: relationships be- 
tween the social backgrounds of teachers 


and ‘children are presented. 
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and their attitudes toward and understand- 
ings of administrators, colleagues, parents, 
The wide 
diversity of teaching situations—from the 
rural area or small village to the slum 
school of the metropolis—is related to the 
apparently increasing diversity of the so- 
cial backgrounds of teachers. 

These conditions result in conflicts and 
problems for the teacher and the society. 
A few of these critical problems are ex- 
amined. Among them are: the conflicting 
role-expectations of the teacher, the prob- 


` lem of whether the teacher shall be a con- 


servator of the past or a leader for change, 
and the opportunity and responsibility of 
the teacher as a citizen and participant in 
political life. 

The teacher’s job is considered in rela- 
tion to the complex changes occurring in 
society. Note is taken of the impact on 
the work of the teacher by such factors as: 
the changing family, the changing moral 
values, the mass media of communication, 
and power politics. The dangers of self- 
censorship and the differences in outside 
pressure groups are recognized. 

Finally, the question of why people be- 
come teachers is explored, and some analy- 
sis is offered relative to the problem of a 
society which prizes education and depends 
heavily upon it and yet faces a serious 
shortage of competent, qualified teachers. 

This volume does not offer a solution to 
the diverse problems involving the teacher 
and the society. It does, however, present 
a large body of data related to these prob- 
lems and through careful analysis points 
out many directions which need to be ex- 
plored. It is a genuine contribution to the 
citizen who has an interest in educational 
problems. It offers a broad base for un- 
derstanding the changing function of the 


‘teacher in an age of change, and it should 


help any serious reader avoid the wide- 
spread present-day tendency to find simple 
answers for exceedingly complex educa- 
tional problems. Its importance is plain 
to one who realizes that in a significant de- 
gree the old truism, “as is the teacher, so 
is the school,” holds even in a society 
which talks mathematics and science but 
by its behavior reveals at least an equal 
need for social science. 
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The work is the result of the efforts of 
a considerable number of students on vari- 
ous phases of the problem. Considering 
the fact that it is a yearbook developed 
and written by a number of people, it is 
remarkably well woven into a cohesive 
whole. 
f THEODORE L. RELLER 
Professor of Education 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Don SHOEMAKER (Ed.). With All De- 
liberate Speed: Segregation-Desegrega- 
tion im Southern Schools. Pp. 239. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
$3.50. 

With All Deliberate Speed is a report on 
educational desegregation in the southern 
states in mid-1957. The book consists of 
eleven essays; nine of these were written 
by staff members of the Southern Edu- 
cation Reporting Service and its paper, 
Southern School News. Mr. Shoemaker, 
who edited the book, is Executive Director 
of the Southern Education Reporting Serv- 
ice. The first essay, “Law of the Land” 
by Professor Robert A. Leflar of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas School of Law, is a 
summary of the legal status of desegrega- 
tion. “The South’s Own Civil War” by 
Weldon James sets out the differences over 
segregation which exist even among white 
men in the deep South. “Communities in 
Strife” by Wallace Westfeldt is a roundup 
of episodes of violence. “Along the Border” 
by Robert Lasch surveys the situation in 
Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Oklahoma, and -Texas. 
“City Limits” by Edgar L. Jones- treats 
of urbanization. *“The Deep South” by 
W. D. Workman, Jr. discusses the im- 
pact. of the segregation cases on Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia—Virginia apparently being thus clas- 
sified because of its determined opposition 


rather than because of its geographical lo- 


cation. “Segregation and Politics” by Bert 
Collier is described by its title. “Be It En- 
acted” by Patrick E. McCauley is an ac- 
count of state legislation—at least 136 new 
measures—adopted in various southern 
states to attempt to oppose desegregation. 
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“Nation’s Showcase?” by Jeanne Rogers 


tells of the District of Columbia. “Halls 
of Ivy——Southern Exposure” by Joseph B. 
Parham tells of colleges and universities. 
The eleventh essay, “Man in No Man’s 
Land” by Glen Robinson, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Research, National Education As- 
sociation, describes the situation of the 
school administrator. Mr. Shoemaker be- 
gins and ends the book with brief pieces. 
The source material of With All Deliber- 
ate Speed is principally the Southern School 
News to which the reader must, in general, 
look for documentation. Race Relations 
Law Reporter is a necessary periodical ref- 
erence for more precise information about 
legislation and litigation. The book neces- 
sarily omits the most recent developments; 
the violence and military intervention in 
Little Rock occurred entirely after the 
book went to press, as did passage of the 

Civil Rights Act of 1957. 

. The attitude of the authors is detached; 
they have made an evident effort to be 
factual rather than polemic. They write 
brightly; some a bit hastily. There is in- 
evitable duplication in the essays. The 
book is a piece of journalism—so intended 
—and well serves the purpose of informing 
the general reader. 

ÅRTHUR E. SUTHERLAND 
Professor of Law i 
Harvard University 


ALBERT P. BLAUSTEIN and CLARENCE CLYDE 
FERGUSON, Jr. Desegregation and the 
Law: The Meaning and Effect of the 
School Segregation Cases. Pp. xiv, 333. 
New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1957. $5.00. 


The authors—Blaustein, Associate Pro- 
fessor, and Ferguson, Assistant Professor 
of Law, Rutgers University Law School— 
have ‘achieved their purpose of writing a 
scholarly book—marred by a few lapses 
into the style of 7ime—for the intelligent 
layman. Bitter passions of Congressman 
John Bell Williams of Mississippi, who 
coined the term “Black Monday,” of 
Senator Eastland, of former Justice Byrnes, 
and of others do not justify the accusation 
that the Supreme Court decisions were mo- 
tivated by the large Negro vote in New 
York, Chicago, or Detroit. The brief of 
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the United States as amicus curiae stated: 
“Tt is in the context of the present world 
struggle between freedom and tyranny that 
the problem of racial discrimination must 
be viewed’” (p. 12). Courts do make 
laws, but not out of whole cloth. The au- 
thors agree with Justice Douglas: that in 
constitutional laws “ ‘stare decisis must 
give way before the dynamic component of 
history’ ” (p. 24). Although the intent of 
the framers of the Fourteenth Amendment 
was inconclusive with respect to segrega- 
tion. In the public schools, “nothing was 
said or done by the framers to preclude 
necessary Supreme Court adaptation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment in the normal 
course of constitutional litigation” (pp. 
72—73). À . 

While the five decisions were “class ac- 
tions,? authorized by the provisions of 
Rule 23 (a) (3) of the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure, other Negro plaintiffs 
must bring legal action against other school 
authorities in order to obtain similar re- 
lief. “In this situation, of course, the law 
of the case would be inapplicable; there 
would be no direct Supreme Court order to 
the lower tribunals. In subsequent cases, 
the courts would be bound by the indirect, 
precedent effect of Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation” (p. 185). Affirmative action has 
been taken by courts in Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, Texas, and West Virginia. 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, and Louisiana have actively engaged 
in legal delaying action. But the Supreme 
Court decision in the Montgomery, Ala- 
bama case of Gayle v. Browder made a 
“constitutional nullity” of the “separate 
but equal” doctrine (p. 209). 

The Supreme Court has extended the ef- 
fect of Brown v. Board of Education to 
the field of higher education, and the use 
-of public athletic facilities; decisions in 
Missouri and Michigan have extended its 
effect to public. housing. “With all de- 
liberate speed,” which originated in Justice 
Holmes’ decision in Virginia v. West Vir- 
ginia, requires an express statement by the 
federal district courts as, to the actual basis 
` for their decision. The large cities of the 
South will lead the way to total desegrega- 
tion. The Table of Authorities and the 
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Table of Cases will be of inestimable value 
to future writers and to students of the 
meaning and effect of the historic decisions 
of May 17, 1954 and May 31, 1955. 
RAy¥rorp W. LOGAN 
Professor of History 
Howard University 


Curis Arcyris. Personality and Organi- 
zation: The Conflict Between System 
and the Individual. Pp. xiii, 291. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. $4.00. 


This book is essentially a restatement 
and development of that theory which sees 
the root of our industrial problems in the 
incongruency between human personality 
and formal industrial organization. 

Human personality is conceived of as 
striving eternally for “self-actualization,” 
that is, for the fulfillment of needs, the 
attainment of goals, and the expression of 
certain abilities. All of these are of great 
variety, though finally limited by biologi- 
cal-nature and cultural conditioning. Per- 
sonality is a dynamic structure; it changes 
as the individual matures—generally by 
becoming less shallow, more independent, 
more varied, oriented to more distant goals, 
and more self-aware. If frustrated in its 
search for self-actualization, the person- 
ality is beset by anxiety, conflict, and frus- 
tration, and seeks for protection in various 
“defense mechanisms” such as aggression, 
compensation, rationalization, and so forth. 

The formal organization also seeks to 
actualize itself. But, at least in industry, 
it can do so only by inhibiting the self- 
actualization of the personality, especially 
that of the worker, and, in fact, causing it 
to regress to infantile patterns. This is be- 
cause the specialization, chain of command, 
unity of direction, and strict control which 
industry demands permit the worker or 
other subordinate only minimal control 
over the working world and demand in- 
stead passivity, dependence, and subordina- 
tion; they shorten the time perspective of 
the subordinate and permit him to use only 
a few shallow abilities. Attempts of man- 
agement to remedy this situation, whether 
by tightening up controls, offering “dy- 
namic” leadership, or by use of “human 
relations” techniques, only worsen the 
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situation—-“‘compounds the felony” as the 
author says. 

The industrial subordinate may react to 
this situation in one of several ways, none 
of them particularly congruent with formal 
organizational aims or with the aims of 
those who manage the organization. To 
mention just a few of the more important 
reactions, the subordinate may form in- 
formal groups or join trade unions. He 
may “goldbrick” on the job, on the one 
hand, or concentrate so wholeheartedly on 
pecuniary rewards, on the other, as to lose 
every trace of interest in his job or loyalty 
to the organization. 

The major weakness of such an ap- 
proach to industry and its problems is that 
it does not take account of the environ- 
ment in which industry functions. The 
author explicitly recognizes this. However, 
the book does throw new light on internal 
sources of industrial conflict; it also brings 
new insight to such areas as the executive 
role, the nature of pecuniary motivation, 
human relations programs, informal groups, 
and so on. Considering the scope of em- 
pirical studies which the author has ex- 
amined, and his interesting attempt to 
synthesize these studies within the frame- 
work of one consistent body of theory, the 
book should prove of considerable interest 
to behavioral scientists, as well as to the 
executives, personnel men, and technicians 
to whom the book is primarily addressed. 

EUGENE V. SCHNEIDER 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

Bryn Mawr College 


ALVIN ZANDER, ARTHUR R. CoHEN, and 
EzRA STOTLAND with the collaboration of 
BERNARD HymovitcH and Orro RIEDL. 
Role Relations in the Mental Health 
Profession. Pp. vii, 211. Ann Arbor: 
Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
Institute for Social Research, University 
of Michigan, 1957. No price. 

“This report is the result of a study of 
intergroup attitudes and behavior among 
the members of three professional groups, 
and of the conditions which appear to de- 
termine these feelings. The reasons for 
making this investigation were both prac- 
tical and theoretical. The practical inter- 
est arose out of our awareness that social 
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welfare and medical agencies, among others, 
have found it efficient to use staff teams 
composed of persons from various occupa- 
tions in order to conduct their professional 
work. The fact, however, that the team 
members often belong to different profes- 
sions means that they bring different points 
of view to their joint enterprise. The 
problem, then, was to describe the nature 
of the feelings and difficulties that a cross- 
disciplinary group needs to face if it is to 
maintain itself as a team. The theoretical 
concern had its origin in the widely ac- 
cepted notion that a person’s role deter- 
mines the quality of his relations with 
those in other roles. There is little under- 
standing of the dynamics of this process. 
We have tried to develop an approach to 
an explanation for it.” 

This quote is from the Preface of the 
book, and it adequately explains the scope 
and goals of the study. The work was 
sponsored by the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics of the Institute for So- 
cial Research at the University of Michi- 
gan and conducted by members of its staff. 

The professional groups studied were 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and social work- 
ers; these are professions which have long 
worked together in various mental health 
institutes throughout the country. Ap- 
proximately 160 from each of these pro- 
fessions were questioned concerning their 
attitudes and feelings toward themselves 
and their own profession as well as toward 
the allied professions and their members. 
The interviewers asked prepared questions, 
and those interviewed were asked to reply 
on a seven-point rating scale. 

The conclusions are detailed in the body 
of the book at considerable length, and a 
summary could only do injustice to the 
findings. Briefly, for example, they found 
that persons of high status whose rank is 
threatened from below react by perceiving 
subordinates as hindering personal rela- 
tions; they will then react by trying to 
keep the lower-level roles at a subordinate 
status. If, however, they are assured and 
certain in their relations with subordinates, 
they will perceive these subordinates as 
supportive, will stimulate co-operative ef- 
fort between roles, and will encourage pro- 
fessional growth of subordinates. 
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Similar conclusions are drawn on the in- 
terrole behavior of subordinates toward su- 
periors in the hierarchical relationship; on 
the interrole behavior of a subordinate per- 
son toward those who are in a role at the 
same level; and on the behavior of a per- 
son in a hierarchical relationship toward 
occupants of his own role. ° 

Most important, perhaps, is the final sec- 
tion of the book dealing with maintaining 
comfortable role relations. The authors 
point out that certain conditions, as, for 
example, personal gratification, acceptance 
of the importance of the different profes- 
sions by one another, agreement by the 
group on common goals, and so forth, can 
minimize the insecurity brought about in 
interdisciplinary groups. But where these 
conditions are not met, their results sug- 
gest that such simple mechanisms as pro- 
viding more frequent contacts or increas- 
ing one another’s knowledge of what each 
profession values and does will not be suffi- 
cient. In these latter cases, they point out 
that cross-disciplinary investigations must 
explore the causes of the insecurity, the 
means by which the relevant groups may 
‘be helped to provide mutual security, as 
well as the most important causes and 
methods of resistance to these means. The 
self-esteem of the various members of the 
group would appear to be the really crucial 
factor in determining the security or in- 
security of the individuals; needless to add, 
the factors in determining this individual 
self-esteem stem not only from the profes- 
sion to which the individual belongs, and 
the status of this profession, but also to 
many and varied unconscious factors which 
make up the character and personality of 
the person. 

This book is an excellent basic study in 
a field which has many important implica- 
tions and ramifications. Better understand- 
ing of these problems would be most help- 
ful, not only in situations similar to the hier- 
archical arrangement of the mental health 
clinic, but also in groups in which the 
hierarchical arrangement.is present, but not 
so clearly—for example, cross-disciplinary 
research groups. Better understanding 
would also be useful in the more formal- 
ized hierarchies—for example, worker-em- 
ployee relations in industry. More re- 
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search is certainly indicated, and un- 
conscious factors must be considered and 
understood to better determine the impor- 
tance of the consciously known and stated 
attitudes and feelings. 
RICHARD LONSDORF 

Instructor in Psychiatry 

School of Medicine 

University of Pennsylvania 
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GUNNAR MYRDAL. An International Econ- 
omy: Problems and Prospects. Pp. xi, 
381. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1956: $6.50. 


The picture drawn is of a world de- 
cidedly more disintegrated today than in 
1913: at that time, international transac- 
tions and migrations were effective, but the 
existing model of civilization excluded the 
majority of mankind from direct or sub- 
stantial benefits. Dr. Myrdal finds, as does 
Professor Viner, that the economic ends of 
nationalist political and trading groups have 
defeated international economic organiza- 
tion in a world in which real per capita in- 
come is “perhaps” lower than in 1900; this 
is because the most productive nations are 
a decreasing proportion of the world’s 
population. The author is sufficiently un- 
easy about this to invite students of inter- 


_national affairs to ponder over Dr. Singer’s 


conclusion that on the international scene 
it is partly true that high standards of liv- 
ing for minorities coexist with deterioration 
and impoverishment--and this is not in- 


_ consistent with Marxist analysis. 


Myrdal asserts that a different interna- ° 
tional economic order is imperative be- 
cause the submerged part of the world’s 
population is more than two-thirds of the 
whole; and because of greater awareness of 
their condition, but also because the state 
of political dependence imposed on many 
of them by colonization had submerged 
them more than Europeans had ever 
known, this majority has ceased to be pas- 
sive in its relations with the rest. 

National economic integration is seen as 
firmly established and growing stronger; 
so much so that it seems that integration 
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through international organization would be 
unrealistic and fruitless. As an outstand- 
ing example of national integration, Swe- 
den is quoted as having continued its indus- 
trial progress during the depression of the 
thirties and having subsequently achieved 
` the abolition of abject poverty and seri- 
ous unemployment; Sweden has also pro- 
vided minimum protection for every citizen 
against all major economic risks. This has 
enhanced the faith of the Swedes in their 
national economic structure and made them 
less responsive to international integration, 
which from their point of view might im- 
pair the functions of the former. 

Dr. Myrdal emphasizes that economic 
life is much more regulated in industrial 
societies than is commonly admitted, and 
he impressively reminds us that free- 
market conditions are being increasingly 


changed by governments and social groups.. 


This is due to the fact that in both the 
United States and Europe the large in- 
dividual producers opposed free markets, 
and, consequently, government and con- 
sumers’ organizations have effectively exer- 
cized countervailing power: 

He proceeds to state, without qualifica- 
tion, that all industrially advanced coun- 
tries are rapidly becoming “welfare states,” 
and he brings in an argument by Dr. 
Htimayan Kabir to support this. In Dr. 
Kabir’s analysis, the welfare state exists 
as a. consequence of recognition of the in- 
dividual’s dignity. But for this the state 
would not change normal, functions in the 
society to give him inalienable rights. 
Therefore, it is the concept of democracy 
which gives birth to the welfare state. The 
typical welfare state is governed by a 
Labor or Socialist party, and since labor 
leaders are more narrowly nationalistic than 
are conservative leaders, the international- 
istic spirit of the labor movement has not 
been preserved. — 

We should expect to find, then, that 
countries become less susceptible to inter- 
national integration as the characteristics of 
the welfare state are increasingly adopted. 

Regulation of imports and control of 
exchange—-as political expedients that na- 
tional parties have been goaded by influ- 
ential producers to use—are more ap- 
preciable as causes or evidence of negative 
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attitudes to international integration. It is 
easy to understand that national autarchy 
is thus promoted. But it seems equally 
clear that there are important differences 
of degree in the lengths to which countries 
could go in the use of such restraints. 

For the foregoing reasons Dr. Myrdal 
concludes that national ‘economic policy 
structures should be internationalized and 
the values they represent be preserved, in- 
stead of making, at present, any further 
effort at international integration. The 
form and manner of this alternative inter- 
nationalization are not immediate problems. 
Myrdal’s initial purpose would be served - 
if, as a step toward this, major interna- 
tional economic problems such as agricul- 
tural protection, support of industries, and 
stable production and markets were ap- 
proached as economic areas capable of in- 
ternational solidarity. 

Dr. Myrdal hopes that out of this soli- 
darity would come a more equitable dis- 
tribution among industrialized countries of 
the cost of economic aid to underdeveloped 
countries—up to 3 billion dollars per an- 
num. 

Thus the book is based on hope, and 
possibly faith; perhaps too largely on these, 
and with a great deal of enthusiasm. If it 
is true that the more pronounced the wel- 
fare state or socialistic traits of a state the 
more negative are prevailing attitudes to 
international integration, we should expect 
a predominant national will in the United 
States for international integration; because 
here free enterprise is the prevailing ide- 
ology. But the will does not exist. 

The crucial point in the book is whether 


pragmatic pressures for benefit will cease 


or whether they will be substantially re- 
duced in the quest for internationalization 
of economic policy structures? This ques- 
tion is unanswerable: 
WitiiAmM E. GORDON 
Lecturer in Economics 
Marquette University 


THOMAS C. COCHRAN. The American Busi- 
ness System: A Historical Perspective, 
1900-1955. (Library of Congress Se- 
ries in American Civilization.) Pp. viii, 
-227.. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1957. $4.75, 
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Professor Cochran has traced the history 
of our nation’s business forms and actions 
during the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury and related these to the cultural com- 
plex constituting the American way of life. 
The treatment is in major part descriptive 
rather than interpretive. Indeed, to this 
reviewer, his lucid descriptions of events 
are more acceptable than occasional efforts 
to interpret what these events really mean. 
The book presents little new material, and, 
though well-documented, references are to 
secondary sources which are readily avail- 
able in any reasonably well-stocked library. 
But the discussion is logically developed, 
well written, absorbing, and rewarding to 
lay readers who have lived through these 
stirring events and would like to review 
them in proper. relationship to one another. 

The author’s aim is to contribute to bet- 
ter understanding and thus “improve fu- 
ture prospects of economic stability, de- 
mocracy and human welfare.” 

His approach is to focus attention suc- 
cessively upon the following: developments 
in the institutional structure reflecting shifts 
in relative importance of small, medium- 
sized and large-scale enterprises; the vicis- 
situdes of alternating depression and pros- 
perity which marked the uncertain course 
of enterprise during this period in which a 
truly industrial society has emerged; the 
ups and downs in public esteem accorded 
business and businessmen, sometimes in un- 
accountable ways; how the present corpo- 
rate structure has, layer by layer, come to 
be, as entrepreneurs, bankers, technicians, 
politicians who are bent upon regulation, 
and managerial professionals, gradually 
evolving a science of administration, have 
left their imprints. 

To cover so broad a field in 200 pages 
places rigid limitations upon events and de- 
velopments to be emphasized. This re- 
viewer would like to have seen, even at the 
risk of more pages, less resort to well-worn 
commentaries and more room for relatively 
unexplored phenomena, possibly of greater 
influence in setting the “wave of the fu- 
ture” in our business system. 

The reader is spared customary com- 
miserations concerning the fate of small 
business and, indeed, is reminded that, in 
numbers at least, small businesses have 
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very well held their own in a society which 
less objective commentators like to insist 
is completely dominated by large and ruth- 
less corporate interests. But more atten- 
tion might well have been given to the inte- 
grating force in technical organization, pos- 
sibly dating from wartime experience—an 
integrating force not necessarily contrived 
through interlocking ownership but possibly 
through more binding contractual relations 
between small supply sources and large 
purchasers of end-product components. 

Monopolistic tendencies of capitalists in 
relation to waning confidence in the theory 
of self-regulation are dissected with dis- 
crimination, but nowhere are these placed 
in proper perspective with the monolithic 
growth and policy of labor organizations. 

The new role of the salaried executive 
and the incentives which presumably moti- 
vate this professional elite and color busi- 
ness decisions receive attention; there is, 
however, no adequate notice of probable 
long-run effects upon personalized capital 
formation and individualized risk-taking of 
a steeply graduated tax structure in a 
proft-oriented system. 

The dispersion of corporate ownership 
with assumed relaxation of pressure by 
stockholders upon this hired management 
is emphasized, but how rapid concentra- 
tion of corporate ownership in institution- 
alized trusteeships, or the power of the 
proxy in the hands of an aggressive and 
sometimes unscrupulous minority interest, 
can readily place this professional manage- 
ment in jeopardy would possibly have been 
of more timely interest. 

Most of these relatively unexplored facets 
of the business system bear upon the ideal 
which the author seems to long for of 
“achieving a democratic system of opera- 
tion within the company—with policy for- 
mation on a participative basis.” 

Wis final conclusion, somewhat ruefully 
arrived at—or so it seems to this reviewer 
—with respect to the American business 
system at mid-century is that “there are 
few democratic procedures in business by 
which opinion from below can effectively 
influence actions of those on top.” This 
truth, if it is true of practical workings of 
the system, often seems as valid in po- 
litical as in business entities—in all large 
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organizations, in fact, where human rela- ' 


tions tend by force of circumstances to 
lose their personal touch. But organiza- 
tional experience, nevertheless, seems to 
prove, if it proves anything, that even in 
the largest and most impersonal sorts of 
institutions, whether business, state, mili- 
tary, or church, responsible leadership, 
however selected, cannot with impunity 
encroach too far upon informal authority 
coming from beneath any more than upon 
formal authority coming from above. 
W. N. MITCHELL 

Partner, A. T. Kearney & Company 

Management Consultants 

Chicago 


W. M. SCAMMELL. International Mone- 
tary Policy. Pp. xiv, 402. London: 
Macmillan & Company; New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1957. $9.00. 


Mr. W. M. Scammell, who is Lecturer 
in Economics at the University College of 
North Wales, provides us with a detailed 
assessment of “the worth and the record” 
of the multilateral payments system under 
the control of the International Monetary 
Fund—set up at Bretton Woods in 1944— 
and the alternative experiments in interna- 
tional monetary co-operation which grew 
from the efforts of the Western European 
nations to bring order into their monetary 
affairs since the financial crisis of 1947. 

In his highly critical analysis of “the 
effort to build an equilibrium system” at 
Bretton Woods, Scammell blames “the 
miserable record of the IMF” for the fail- 
ure of such a system to develop. “While 
the IMF has made useful peripheral con- 
tributions to world payments, its inability 
to provide the elements of a real adjust- 
ment mechanism has prevented its mov- 
ing to the central position in the world 
economy for which it was intended.” As 
a consequence, two methods of monetary 
reconstruction were created: “one carefully 
_and methodically planned, preparing the 
blueprint of a multilateral, control-free 
payments system to be established once 
the adjustments of the postwar period had 
been completed; the other growing natu- 
rally and progressively, from the efforts of 
individual nations or groups of nations to 
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solve problems as they came, produced a 
pattern of effort into which order and sense 
of purpose later came, and which produced 
the outline of the present world economy.” 
This economy groups the countries of the 
world into great regional clearing areas— 
the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation countries of Western Europe, 
the sterling area, and the dollar area. But 
the European Payments Union, organized 
by the OEEC countries in 1950, has al- 
ready established a bridge with the sterling 
area “in the common membership by Brit- . 
ain of both groups, [which] served to cre- 
ate freedom of payments within and be- 
tween these two groups.” l 
Scammell apparently feels that this de- 
velopment “holds promise of further broad- 
ening to the ultimate goal of convertible 
currencies and multilateral payments.” But 
this can only be achieved “as the warping 
influence of the dollar shortage on world 
payments lessens.” And Scammell is opti- 
mistic regarding the solution of “the dollar 
problem.” While he disagrees with the 
economists who have argued that “the dol- 
lar problem was solely one of postwar ad- 
justment,” he believes that “the intense 
postwar phase of the dollar problem ended 
in the early ‘fifties and that we are now 
faced with the structural problem of dollar 
shortage upon which the problems of war 
and its aftermath were for a time super- 
imposed.” However, the recent world ap- 
prehension concerning the re-emergence of 
a serious “dollar gap,” caused by a sub- 
stantial surplus in the United States bal- 
ance of payments and by the loss of gold 


' by the nondollar world to the United States 


for the first time since 1952, makes ques- 
tionable his suggestion that it would be 
possible to cope with the structural dollar 
problem. 

Mr. Scammell’s book makes a notable 
contribution to the literature on postwar 
monetary problems. University teachers 
and students, as well as international 
bankers and economists who are actively 
concerned with problems of international 
finance, will welcome this sober and criti- 
cal study. 


ARTHUR LEON HoRNIKER 
Washington, D. C. 
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GEORGE KATONA with the collaboration of 
ALBERT LAUTERBACH and STANLEY STEIN- 
KAMP. Business Looks at Banks: A 
Study of Business Behavior. Pp. vi, 
184. Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1957. $5.00. 


This study avowedly covers the attitudes 
of only big and medium-sized business 
firms. Small businesses are excluded be- 
cause “their impact on economic or finan- 
cial developments in the country is much 
smaller than their number would indicate” 
(p. 9). The greatest good for the great- 
est number, it would seem, must give way 
to the greatest profits for the most power- 
ful interests, a theory recently given vast 
publicity by the remarks of Secretary of 
Defense Charles E. Wilson. 

The gathering of data for the essay was 
done by a corps of specially trained in- 
terviewers proceeding by methods which 
would do credit to the best and most ap- 
proved questionnaires of the colleges of 
education. The results show almost in- 
variably that big business has a more fa- 
‘vorable attitude toward banking practices, 
and especially toward the greater banks, 
than has medium-sized business; this could 
mean, among other things, that big banks 
favor their own kind. What would the 
findings have been if small business also 
had been consulted? It is noticeable, fur- 
thermore, that no names appear, even of 
the largest firms, and some of these have 
been known to fight valiantly against bank 
control or influence: Was the Ford Com- 


pany or the late Robert R. Young con-- 


sulted? If so, when? It would seem that 
the study would carry more weight if a 
full or even representative list of firms 
consulted had been appended. It would 
not be necessary to violate any confidences 
by stating individual attitudes. 

It was not the purpose of Dr. Katona to 
place his findings in a historical setting, 
but a final judgment of their validity can 
come only after this is done. There is a 
suggestion (p. 23) that traditional ties 
played a significant part in the choice of 
banks employed. But much more must be 


known in order to reveal whether current 


attitudes are rational or only the result of 
hidebound tradition. 
If economics, as it has been defined by 
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certain doubting Thomases, is a system of 
justification for business activity as it 
exists, then studies such as this should do 
much to further the doctrine. In 1942 the 
same author published Wer Without In- 
flation which was more amenable to the 
carping definition than it was prophetic in 
nature, Better luck this time! 
Frep A. SHANNON 
Professor of History 
University of Illinois 


VERNON A. Munp. The Right to Buy— 
And Its Denial to Small Business. A 
Report Prepared for the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, United States 
Senate. (85th Congress, 1st Session, 
Document No. 32.) Pp. viii, 118. Wash- 
ington: United States Government Print- 
ing Office, 1957. 35 cents, 


This study, although published as a re- 
port of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, is the product of independent 
investigation and analysis by Vernon A. 
Mund. In it Dr. Mund deals with the re- 
fusal by dominant firms in some industries 
to sell their product(s) to one or more 
prospective buyers. 

Professor Mund points out that “refusal 
to sell as a business practice means action 
by a commercial seller . . . in refusing to 
sell . . . goods to some buyers, offering to 
meet the terms of sale, at the time that 
sales are being made in the same market 
to other buyers.” 

As Professor Mund shows, in competitive 
markets “refusal to sell” is seldom if ever 
encountered.. Moreover, on those rare oc- 
casions when it does occur, the spurned 
buyer can readily purchase identical or 
similar goods from another seller. ‘“Re- 
fusal to sell” becomes a problem only 
where the seller dominates his industry and ` 
controls a substantial portion of available 
supplies. 

In evaluating the right of a commercial 
seller to refuse to sell his product(s), two 
basic and apparently antagonistic principlés 
must be considered. On the one hand, the 
seller has an unqualified property right in 
his product. On the other hand, business- 
men have a right to follow freely occupa- 
tions of their own choosing without being 
restrained from doing so by other business- 
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men. The former principle furnished the 
basis for the decision in the Colgate case 
(250 U. S. 300 [1919]) in which the Court 
ruled that a commercial seller may freely 


determine to whom he will or will not sell. 


his product. But the latter principle, Pro- 
fessor Mund claims, is fundamental in a 
competitive society. Moreover, the con- 
flict between the two principles, he believes, 
is. apparent rather than real. 

The right to “refuse to sell,” Mund con- 
tends, merely means that a seller may re- 
fuse to sell to any buyer who refuses to 
pay the asking price. When a commercial 
seller refuses to sell to one or more pro- 
spective buyers willing to pay the asking 
price, he is discriminating unfairly among 
competing prospective buyers. Refusal to 
sell under these circumstances constitutes 
restraint of trade and violates our antitrust 
laws. In support of his point of view 
Mund refers to common law decisions in 
the English courts as far back as the fif- 
teenth century. The Colgate decision, he 
argues, is not in accord with the English 
common law on which American antitrust 
policy is founded and is actually inconsist- 
ent with our antitrust laws. “The ruling 
in the Colgate case,” Mund writes, “stands 
as a judicial error of serious magnitude” 
and should be overruled. 

Clearly written and cogently argued, The 
Right to Buy—And Its Denial to Small 
Business can be read by expert and layman 
_ alike with profit and interest. A pioneer 
work in a highly controversial field, it may 
well have a lasting influence on our anti- 
trust policy. 

Leo FISHMAN 

Professor of Economics and Finance 

West Virginia University 


Joann F. Dur. Sales Taxation. Pp. xi, 
396. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1957. $5.75. 


This is probably the most comprehensive 
and thorough study of sales taxes which 
has appeared in recent years. It is not 
restricted to the United States; in fact only 
two of the eighteen chapters deal exclu- 
sively with conditions in this country. One 
of these discusses state taxes while the 
other is concerned with municipal levies, 


‘treatment, and up to date. 
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especially the local “supplementary” taxes 
as used in California and Michigan. 

The first three chapters consider the na- 
ture of sales taxes, the effects of such 
taxes on the distribution of real income, 
and the rationale of sales taxation. These 
chapters, especially the latter, might well 
be required reading for all students of tax- 
ation. Two final chapters are devoted to 
questions of sales tax structure. Here the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of 
the various types are reviewed and evalu- 
ated. The standards used in making the 
evaluation are: distribution of burden, eco- 
nomic neutrality, and administration. At- 
tention is also given to the always trouble- 
some problems of taxing services and pro- 
ducers’ goods and of exempting food and 
other necessities. The possibilties of grant- 
ing personal exemptions in lieu of food ex- 
emptions and of introducing a degree of 
progression by differentiating rates are dis- 


_cussed briefly. 


The intervening thirteen chapters are de- 
voted to the development and operation of 
the various types of taxes in various areas. 
Three chapters deal with multiple-stage 
taxes in Germany, Austria, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Italy, and Belgium. One 
chapter treats the value-added tax in 
France, with a five-page appendix on 
Michigan’s recently imposed gross receipts 
tax and the proposed levy in Japan. In 
all, ten chapters are used in reviewing 
single-stage taxes: the manufacturer’s tax 
in Canada and Finland; wholesale taxes in 
Great Britain (two chapters), Switzerland, 
Australia, and New Zealand; retail sales 


taxes in Norway, Canada, the United States, 


and other countries; and the general excise 
systems of the. United States, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Spain. 

The study is comprehensive, thorough in 
The author’s 
conclusions are judicious and clearly stated, 
and reflect, in many instances, his firsthand - 
observations of the systems under discus- 
sion. For these reasons the book -should 
become the standard reference in the field, 
thus tending to replace the earlier pioneer- 
ing studies of Buehler, the National Con- - 
ference Board, Haig and Shoup, and later 
works of Jacoby and Oster. However, 
there are still ample opportunity and need 
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for intensive study of the actual operation 
of state and local sales taxes, particularly 
in the areas of administration and economic 
effects. 
CHARLES P. WHITE 
Professor of Finance 

University of Tennessee 


Aaron M. SAKoLskI. Land Tenure and 
Land Taxation in America. Pp. xu, 316. 
New York: Robert Schalkenbach Foun- 
dation, 1957. $3.50. 


This author gives a splendid review of 
the history of land ownership and its philo- 
sophical and political aspects. Starting 
with primitive man, he traces the evolu- 
tion of the land tenure system as practiced 
by aboriginal tribes, ancient Hebrews, and 
North American Indians; he treats of the 
feudal and colonial systems, the post-Revo- 
lutionary period, and the federal disposi- 
tion of land, including the early Colonial 
and Mexican land grants. He shows the 
change from a collective concept, where 
the title never rested with one individual 
or group, to a legal status whereby indi- 
viduals or groups obtained power to hold, 
use, and transfer land without regard to 
public welfare. The upheaval resulting 
therefrom has been, according to the au- 
thor, one of the principal sources of con- 
flict within nations. 

“Land hunger and the desire to reap 
the unearned increments arising from land 
ownership through population growth were 
manifest among early colonists. These 
characteristics have never been lost or dis- 
carded.” The author gives much emphasis 
to the harmful effects of the desire of man 
to reap the “unearned increment” or profit 
resulting from increased land values. He 
seemingly considers such earnings as un- 
fair profits, although he mentions the heavy 
losses of the land speculators and railroads 
that were given land grants. Perhaps much, 


if not all, of the so-called “unearned incre- 


ment” was earned by land speculators and 
pioneer settlers who took the risks and 
bore the hardships of the rugged, untamed 
frontier. 

The author dwells at length on the evils 
of tenancy but gives little or no considera- 
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tion to its possible favorable use. A poor 
and inefficient operator, whether he be 
owner or tenant on a fertile and potentially 
productive farm, may be considered det- 
rimental to the general welfare. He is 
comparable to a poor, inefficient professor 
having permanent tenure. Tenancy is often 
the steppingstone used by young men in 


` their move from hired man to landowner. 


The author states that the methods used 
in disposing of the public domain were a 
source of irritation, dispute, corruption, and 
despair to the Republic for more than a 
century and a half; and they form one of 
the most remarkable historical episodes in 
the story of civilized man. The reviewer 
is of the opinion that the greatest weak- 
ness of the federal land disposal program 
was basing the size per unit on acreage 
rather than on a production basis. If pro- 
duction per unit had been used it would 
no doubt have prevented much of the graft, 
and the western grazing land would have 
passed into private ownership instead of 
federal tenancy. The result would un- 
doubtedly have been more efficient and 
productive use of the land, and the federal 
government would have been saved millions 
of dollars in expenditures. 

The reviewer feels that we should not be 
too critcial of the methods used by the 
government in getting the greater part of 
this vast area of land into private owner- 
ship; for by doing this, homes were pro- 
vided for the settlers, a tax base was estab- 
lished to yield funds for the government, 
and use was made of the unused natural 
resources to produce cheap and abundant 
food and fiber for all. . 

Thomas Jefferson, in his inaugural ad- 
dress of 1805, proposed the distribution of 
the public domain among the states and 
recommended that the proceeds therefrom 
be used for improvements within the states. 
The reviewer wishes to add that 152 years 
later many of us in the western states, 
where the federal government still claims 
ownership of more than half of our natu- 
ral resources, believe that President Jeffer- 
son had an excellent idea and that it should 
be carried out, even at this late date. 

The volume is well written with bibli- 
ographies provided for each chapter. It is 
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a valuable historical contribution to the 
subject of land tenure. 
A. F. Vass 
Professor of Agricultural Economics 
University of Wyoming 


The National Policy 
(Canadian 


VERNON C. FOWKE. 
and the Wheat Economy. 


Social Science Research Council Studies, ’ 


No. 7.) Pp. viii, 312. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1957. $5.50. 


“National policy” as used in this study 
is more specific and more narrowly defined 
than is customary in the United States. It 
has to do with the specific purposes for 
which the Dominion government was cre- 
ated, namely, to give national status and 
unity to a group of diverse and widely scat- 


tered provinces which had few common in- ` 


terests or contacts. 

Specifically, Canadian “national policy” 
refers to the policy of tariff protection put 
into effect in 1879 to create a bond of in- 
terest and a flow of trade between eastern 
and western Canada by means of railway 
lines located within Canada and a protected 
market that would encourage domestic in- 
dustrial production. Thus, it had a more 
definite and tangible objective than that of 
the United States: where development has 
been rather haphazard and without plan. 

After discussing these broader aspects of 
national policy, the author relates them to 
the development of the wheat economy of 
the Prairie Provinces. This leads into a 
discussion of the efforts: of: the grower 
groups to break away from what. they re- 
garded as undue dominance of their mar- 
keting structure by the open-market sys- 


tem centering in the Winnipeg grain ex- 


change. The first effort was to gain control 
of local and terminal handling facilities and 
to eliminate monopolistic controls in the 
physical handling of grain. This developed 
into the growers’ co-operative movement of 
the 1920’s which centered in United Grain 
Growers Limited and the provincial wheat 
pools. 

Centralized purchasing by the Allies in 
World War I resulted in the establishment 
‘of the Board of Grain Supervisors and 
later of the Canadian Wheat Board’ which 
acted for a time as a government mo- 
nopoly. There was continuing grower agi- 
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tation for revival of a government mo- 
nopoly in wheat, even in the period of 
greatest growth of the co-operative move- 
ment. That led ultimately to re-establish- 
ment, in 1935, of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, a government agency which was 
continued as the central feature of the Ca- 
nadian wheat marketing structure. 

The study makes a real contribution to 
an understanding of Canadian policy and 
is particularly useful to United States stu- 
dents who have not in general been well 
informed as to its broader underlying ele- 
ments. It deals almost wholly with the 
policy aspects of the problem. There is 
a minimum of economic analysis of the 
underlying causes of the difficulties faced 
by the growers. Despite this limitation, 
Professor Fowke’s study provides a useful 
and significant contribution to broader un- 
derstanding of Canada’s experience in the 
marketing of its principal export product. 

Murray R. BENEDICT 

Professor of Agricultural Peon OTTERS 

University of California 

Berkeley 
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